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THE Christian fathers, who immediately succeeded the 
apostles, are distinguished for simplicity. They admitted the 
substantial truths of the gospel without philosophically specu- 
lating on them, or endeavoring to frame a connected system of 
religious truth. ‘They were honest and decided believers in 
the great facts of Christianity, and its vital principles met with 
a response in their consciousness. They were satisfied with 
believing the testimony of Christianity, without inquiring into 
the latent connections of its principles, or bringing reason to 
aid them in investigating beneath the surface. And if all the 
remains which pass under the name of the Apostolical Fathers 
really proceeded from them, it is evident that not only a 
genuine simplicity characterized them, but also feebleness of 
conception, proneness to puerility, and a too high estimate of 
external observances. Faith and credulity are thus ve 
observable in those early times as marking the same indivi- 
duals, or one as characteristic of some and the other of another 
ortion. The tendency of such a state of mind, in the absence 
of powerfully counteracting influences, was undoubtedly to 
superstition and decay. It was necessary that this process 











* The writer of this article acknowledges his obligations to Béhringer and 
Neander for the substance of several paragraphs. 
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should be arrested, so that Christianity might stand forth in its 
inherent power, as capable of conflicting with and overcoming 
the philosophical schemes of religion, which were the boast of 
the learned, but which failed to satisfy the cravings of the in- 
tellect and the heart; and which were, in reality, conducting 
the world to destruction. , : 

If it be a fact that the Christians of the ‘rst age after the 
apostles, were not only indifferent to the mcutal culture and 
the knowledge which the different schools of philosophy fur- 
nished, but were actually hostile to them, an explanation can 
be easily found, Experience had sufficiently shown that the 
philosophers had no power to remedy the disorder of the human 
soul, and, therefore, in the esteem of the Christians, they were 
valueless. The apostles had also cautioned Christians against 
the false philosophy which was an antagonist to the gospel ; 
and the authority of sacred teachers would naturally keep 
them aloof from a province oyer which ~<_ pride and pre- 
sumption seemed to bear sway. Philosophical speculation 
belonged also to the world from which Christianity had separated 
them; and the culture of which the world boasted would, at 
first, be sedulously avoided to an extreme. Christians na- 
turally kept aloof, as far as possible, from what they regarded 
as inherently, or, by the force of circumstances, contrary to the 

ospel. 

. While the Christian writings of that early age are without 
marks of philosophical culture in their authors, they are also 
noticeably different from the writings of the apostles. They 
have not the dignity, the depth, the comprehensiveness and 
just proportions, the freedom from superstition, the universal 
applicability to man, the pith and weight which stamp the 
apostolic writings. They could not, in an enlightened age, be 
easily mistaken for productions of the apostles. An immense 
chasm lies between the two classes of works; in passing from 
the one to the other a great descent is made. The important 
bearing of this distinction on the question of the New Testa- 
ment writers’ inspiration need be only hinted here; for how 
can the elevation of the apostolic writings, which can be better 
appreciated by an actual reading of the next succeeding writers, 
be accounted for if those writings, at the time and in the ¢ir- 
cumstances in which they were produced, were the fruit of 
human ingenuity simpl , 

The truth is, Christianity appears in the New Testament as 
a matured, complete system. It is there in its growth. 
Nothing is to be added to it. We only need to understand 
the New ‘Testament in order to understand Christianity. 
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When the apostles left the earth and special inspiration ceased, 
Christianity, in obedience to the general law of Providence, 
becoming the care of human agents, the exposition, or exhibi- 
tion, of its principles was necessarily modified and restricted 
by the mental peculiarities of those to whose charge it was 
committed. It was, however, too elastic and too universal in 
its design and its adaptation to man, everywhere and always, to 
be for a long time thus restricted. It was destined to become 
the main spring of human culture; and, consequently, whatever 
genuine culture had been attained among men, found an ap- 
propriate place among the ministries which aided in bringing 
Christianity to its proper positon. 

That Christianity should come to be viewed intellectually 
as well as spiritually—that a Christian literature, or a scientific 
Christian theology, should arise, would be in due time a ne- 
cessary result. ‘I'he expansion of mind which could not but 
take place among Christians, and their inevitable contact with 
surrounding minds, especially of the educated classes, who 
either sought honestly an acquaintance with Christianity ; or, 
with partial and distracted views of its nature, became its 
opponents, would lead to this. After no very long interval, 
too, some men became Christians who had been trained in 
Grecian schools, and who came to their manhood with all the 
stores of Grecian literature, and with acumen made more pene- 
trating by the philosophical studies through which they had 
passed. These men could not forget what they had learned, 
nor would their minds cease to be active and inquisitive, now 
that they had found in Christianity the desired satisfaction for 
their most pressing wants. Justin Martyr, and Clement of 
Alexandria, are instances of such men; and it is with the con- 
version of Justin Martyr that a scientific development of 
Christianity historically begins. 

The city of Alexandria, in Egypt, is the spot where the 
systematic attempt at Christian education commenced. This 
great city was eminent for its literary character—a central spot 
between the eastern and the western world, learned men of all 
schools were attracted toit. Here a philosophical Judaism had 
been cultivated under Philo, who sought to harmonize Moses 
and Plato. A Christian church had been early planted in this 
city ; and its teachers, from the peculiarity of their situation, 
could not but feel the necessity of literary cultivation in Chris- 
tian families, and especially on the part of those who were to 
be the leaders of the Christian company. It would, also, na- 
turally seem to them desirable to draw within Christian 
influences young men, who might otherwise be trained in 
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heathen schools. The custom had early arisen of conducting 
through a course of instruction those persons who were to be 
received into the church: such persons were denominated 
catechumens, and the name catechists designated those who were 
particularly occupied in their instruction. Thus, probably, 
originated the catechetical school in Alexandria, which subse- 
quently became eminent, particularly under Origen, as a kind 
of theological school in which the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures was taught; and theological philosophy, as well as the 
more elementary branches of grammar, rhetoric, geometry, 
&c. This was strictly a Christian school, maintaining faith in 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and differing 
widely in this respect from the heretical Gnostics of those 
times, who also abounded in Alexandria. 

Clement of Alexandria, or, properly named, Titus Flavius Cle- 
mens, was the second catechist of distinction in that school. The 
epithet Alexandrinus marks the place of his principal labors rather 
than of his birth; it being uncertain whether he was born at 
Alexandria or at Athens. Of his early life but little is known. 
His parents were heathen. He received an extensive Grecian 
education, and became initiated into the mysteries of the Grecian 
religion. But the wants of his religious nature were unsatis- 
fied till he became acquainted with Christianity, probably in 
early manhood. What external means or circumstances con- 
tributed to this result, we are not informed; or whether it 
should be traced to his own reflective tendency and sense of 
religious wants, united to a consciousness of the need of a re- 
velation from above. Immediately upon this event, he sedu- 
lously devoted himself to the study of the Christian religion, 
resorting to all the distinguished Christian teachers of whom he 
heard. In the prosecution of his Christian studies he traveled 
extensively into the East and the West, visiting Greece, Lower 
Italy, Syria, Palestine and Egypt. He thus collected very di- 
versified attainments, and cherished his tendency to eclecticism, 
and to those broad, comprehensive views which, however incom- 
patible they might appear to minds of narrower compass, he 
_ could see to be harmonious results of some common prin- 
ciple. 

‘Of all the teachers with whom he had connected himself, 
Pantznus most attracted his regard. This man was at the 
head of the catechetical school in Alexandria, and was the first 
distinguished catechist there whose memory is still preserved. 
The spirit of Panteenus either found in Clement a remarkable 
accordance with itself, or else had a singular power to transfuse 
itself into his pupil. His earnestness of mind made him favor 
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the Stoic philosophy ; but he was far from setting philosophy 
above revelation. On the contrary, he was remarkable for the 
trait which distinguished Clement, and which long characterized 
the Alexandrian school ; namely, the uniting and harmonizing 
of human learning with divine wisdom, as disclosed in the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Clement’s studies having fitted him to occupy an influential 
position, divine Providence was preparing the way for his be- 
coming a catechist in the Alexandrian school. He had been 
ordained a presbyter of the church in Alexandria; and in the 
ae 189 became successor of Panteenus in the school. He 

ad, possibly, been already an assistant of Pantenus; and 
may have had the entire charge of the school during the mis- 
sionary tour of Pantznus to India. In performing the duties 
of this station, two principles, in particular, guided him. ‘The 
first was, that while the sacred writers were inspired from 
above, and communicated in their books the divine mind, we 
are not to expect, in endeavoring to understand them, a similar 
inspiration. We must employ all our resources of human 
knowledge; a scientific culture of the mind is to be an intellec- 
tual preparative for properly understanding the Scriptures. 
The other principle was, that all philosophical truth is harmo- 
nious with Christianity. He never, accordingly, constrained 
his pupils to renounce their philosophical views ; but, as an 
eclectic, he selected from the systems of different schools what 
he believed to be true, and made it a point of connection with 
Christianity. The happy influence of these principles in his 
teaching appears from the: fact, that many who resorted to this 
school, without having previously embraced Christianity, left 
it as Christians. 

For twelve years he was thus occupied. At the end of that 
time, in 202, the persecution of the Christians by Septimus 
Severus commenced ; and from Antioch, where it first raged, 
spread to Egypt. Clement, from his reputation and his office, 
would naturally be marked as one of its first victims. In com- 
mon with Christians of his time, he over-estimated martyrdom, 
as though it would expiate sins and cleanse the soul from guilt. 
He was far, however, from that enthusiasm which led many not 
only to decline fair and honorable methods of escape, but even 
to court arrest and death. Our Lord’s language in Matt. 
10, 23, “ When they persecute you in this city, flee ye into 
another,” he regarded as warranting a Christian to withdraw 
from the hazard of persecution with a good conscience. He 
reasoned thus :—‘The Lord himself has told us to flee into 
another city when we are persecuted; not as if persecution 
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were only an evil, nor as if we should flee through fear of 
death ; but it is his will that we should not aid any man in 
doing evil, nor lead any one to it. Those, then, who do not 
hearken to him are inconsiderate, and rush into palpable dan- 
ger. If he who puts a man to death sins against God, he, too, 
is guilty for his own death who presents himself [voluntarily] 
before the magistrate. He does, at the same time, so far as in 
him lies, encourage the wickedness of the persecutor.” With 
such views he withdrew from Alexandria, probably to the 
town of Flaviades, in Cappadocia, where a former pupil of his, 
Alexander, was bishop. He also went to Jerusalem with 
Alexander, when the latter removed to that city as coadjutor 
of Narcissus, the aged bishop. He here engaged in his favorite 
employment of promoting the gospel by means ofa public 
school for Christian instruction. In 211 we find him in An- 
tioch, whither he had gone by request of Narcissus, with a 
letter of congratulation from the church at Jerusalem to that 
in Antioch. 

Beyond this date we have no certain historical information 
respecting Clement. It is supposed by some that he returned 
to Alexandria and resumed his office, which had been held 
during his absence by Origen, and that he died there in 217. 
Others suppose that he died in Jerusalem. 

The principal extant works of Clement are three: the first, 
Hortatory Discourse to the Greeks, in which he exposes the un- 
reasonableness of their religion, and invites them to Christianity ; 
the second, entitled Padagogus, that is, Instructor, namely, of 
those who have embraced the Christian religion, and are seek- 
ing an enlarged acquaintance with it for the regulation of their 
lives. It is an ethical work, designed to unfold the morality of 
the gospel for the practical guidance of believers. The third 
is entitled Stromada, and is a miscellaneous collection of abstract 
principles, of pithy and comprehensive sayings, adapted to 
more philosophical and reflective minds, designed to advance 
them beyond the morality of the gospel to an intelligent and 
more profound apprehension of religious truth. These three 
works are evidently connected as a series, commencing with 
the reception of Christianity, then proceeding to the formation 
of character and regulation of conduct, and terminating in those 
higher and more intellectual views of religion which are 
adapted to an investigating mind. This regularly progressive 
movement was characteristic of Clement. It pervaded his 
mode of treating his pupils. It accorded, doubtless, with his 
own experience, and is happily illustrated in his view of the 
formation of complete Christian character, and the manner of 
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1852.] Clement of Alexandria. 327 
attaining Christian maturity of intellect. As to Christian 
character, he specifies three stages, denominated respectively, 
that of a servant, that of a faithful servant, and that of a friend of 
God and of his Son; stages corresponding in the main to those 
with which we are familiar; a state of servile religious feeling 
leading to that of childlike affection, in which latter state duty 
is a matter of choice as well as of obligation. The three steps 
may be thus stated ; first, believing Christianity on simple 
authority ; the second, becoming conformed to its morality ; 
the third, becoming in heart and spirit moulded by it and 
attached to it. 

As to intellectual advancement in religion, Clement makes 
faith in divine revelation the starting point for all; but this, 
which is simply a receiving of divine testimony, and does not, 
in his view, involve confirmed spiritual life, should advance to 
a perception of the relations and reasonableness of divine truth, 
and at length attain to that state of clearness and penetration 
which is worthy to be called gnosis, or knowledge. 

For a more full understanding of Clement’s philosophico- 
religious system, it is important to know his views of Christ, 
as the Logos, the Word of God. These were substantially the 
same as those of Justin Martyr, but extended and brought 
nearer to systematic completeness. They both believed in the 
subordination of the Son to the Father, and in the generation 
of the Son from the will of the Father. They also agreed in 
that mysterious mode of explaining the origin of the Son, 
which was suggested by the term Logos, (Word,) or by the 
relation of a word to athought. As a word has its origin in 
thought, and is the expression of thought, so the Logos was the 
thinking power of the Father made manifest, expressed, become 
a person ; the subjective becoming objective. Clement added 
to this idea the very natural one of essential unity with the 
Father, and of a beginning without beginning, that is, a begin- 
ning of manifestation without a beginning of existence. God, 
™ taught, was eternally a Father, was never without the 

on. 

In regard to the operation of the Logos among men, Clement 
seems to have also agreed with Justin in tracing to him all the 
religious truth, wherever known and by whomsoever taught, 
that had ever been possessed by mankind, whether Jews or 
pagans. Whatever was true in the heathen philosophy, as 
really proceeded from the Logos, as did truth in the Jewish 
religion. Before his incarnation, he sustained an intimate re- 
lation to men as their source of true knowledge; and the 
various portions of truth which lay scattered in the various 
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human systems, Clement regarded as disconnected and flicker- 
ing rays from the central light, or as fragments broken off from 
the genuine system of truth. When, at length, the Logos 
made his personal appearance, the complete revelation of reli- 
gious truth was made, and Christianity 1s that complete reve- 
lation. 

From Clement’s view of the Logos as thus securing to a 
great variety of minds, according to their circumstances, 
diverse portions of truth, it necessarily followed that he could 
neither adopt, nor reject, in full, any one system of philosophy. 
He could not, therefore, but be a liberal minded man, and an 
eclectic. It also followed that, while he regarded Judaism as 
a religious system having divine authority, he regarded it as 
being only preparatory to Christianity, the complete and final 
revelation by the Logos; and while he held Judaism to be of 
divine authority, he looked with favor on the efforts of the 
human mind among the heathen to attain to a knowledge of 
the truth, and recognized their philosophical speculations also 
as preparatory, in their behalf, to the gospel. He could not 
join in the representations which some Christians made, that 
the Grecian philosophy proceeded from the fallen angels or from 
the devil. On the contrary, he acknowledged a kind Provi- 
dence as having favored the Greeks with so large a portion of 
truth, and with so many excellent men. If, he suggested, 
divine Providence is concerned in the fall of a sparrow, and 
numbers our very hairs, how can it be that this philosophy is 
to be exeluded from a place in the plan of divine Providence? 
And how can it be consistent to ascribe to the devil that which 
contained so much excellence, and ere so good effects on 
many men? Ifthe Greek philosophy is to be traced to such a 
source, then, he said, the devil was more kind to the Greeks 
than was divine Providence? ‘Truth he compared to eternity. 
As eternity comprises all duration, the entire past, present, 
and future, so truth combines in itself all the fragments which 
ever and in any place have been discovered by investigating 
and discerning minds. All these fragmentary portions meet 
together, and combine harmoniously in the finished system of 
Christianity, the great consummation to which the moral spe- 
culations of men have tended, but for which we are indebted 
to the divine wisdom of Christ. 

When the Logos had, through his personal appearance, dis- 
closed the complete system of divine truth, it became men’s 
duty to repose faith in him, or in the revelation which he 
gave, and by its light to attain to a high state in religious 
knowledge, such a state as might be properly designated by the 
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word gnosis. This word Clement employed, in order to convey 
his idea of the genuine Christian Gnosis, that is, knowledge: 
and of a genuine Christian Gnostic, in distinction from the 
vain-glorious application which had been made of the term by 
the philosophizing heretical sects, who appropriated to them- 
selves the appellation, Gnostics. The idea of a truly Christian 
Gnosis was a favorite one with Clement. He wished to disa- 
buse that word of the erroneous conceptions which the heretical 
Gnostics had connected with it, and to claim for a genuine 
Christian the right to apply the term to himself, and thus to 
vindicate for all true believers in Christ the capacity, at least, 
for the most elevated state of Christian knowledge. 

In order to understand his position, we must keep in mind 
his meaning of the word faith, as related to the high point of 
Gnosis, or knowledge. 

Faith, then, is a belief of what the Logos has revealed. 
Christ, as the Logos, is the divine teacher; and as apupil, say 
of Pythagoras, unhesitatingly admits the instructions of his 
teacher, and that on the authority of his teacher, whether he 
fully understands it or not, so a believer is one who receives 
with full, unquestioning assent, what the Logos teaches, and 
that on the authority of the Logos—not at first through a per- 
sonal conviction of its truth, nor, necessarily, with a spiritual 
sense of it. Faith is evidently here employed not in an 
evangelical sense of justifying faith, as involving the renewal 
of the soul, and the exercise of a filial spirit towards God, but 
a lower degree of belief. Believing the Logos is believing 
God; he who assents not to the teachings of the Logos does 
not believe God. Faith, viewed as a gift of God, is a good 
thing which he has implanted in the soul, by which the 
believer has a kind of instinctive knowledge of God, or an in- 
stinct corresponding to divine truth; so that what God reveals 
finds in him an adaptation to it, and is readily admitted. The 
case is as if a new spiritual sense had been imparted to the 
mind, adapted to the reception of divine truth, just as our 
bodily senses are adapted to their objects. Faith is as necessary 
in Clement’s esteem to spiritual life as breath is to the life of 
the body. And as God has solved the great questions which 
pertain to our spiritual relations, a believer receives his testi- 
mony without asking from God proofs of the truth of his de- 
clarations. Enough for him that God has settled such in- 
quiries. 

But this implicit faith in the divine testimony should be ad- 
vanced to knowledge; that is, should conduct to a mature in- 
tellectual view, and spiritual apprehension of religious subjects, 
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The Christian should not be always a mere believing pupil, 
but should make religious truth a matter of rational and scien- 
tific assent, as well as of trust in divine testimony. He should 
be able rightly to conceive of it, placing himself on the ground 
of reason and experience, and making all knowledge tributary 
to religious maturity. Clement’s idea is illustrated by the dif- 
ference between the commencement of a religious life, in the 
ease of a person who has been ignorant of religious subjects, 
and the matured state of the same person, when by favoring 
providences and mental activity he has been led to a scientific 
acquaintance with Christianity. 

‘This genuine Gnosis is distinguished from that of the hereti- 
cal Gnostics by its pre-supposing faith in the Christian revela- 
tion, and never dispensing with the revelation. The spurious 
Gnosis disparages the revelation, dispenses with faith in it, and 
regards itself as capable of making its way independently. It 
is also, in its own esteem, the possession of those peculiarly eleva- 
ted understandings only, which, by their own efforts, can attain 
to a higher position than the revelation would allow, and 
which the intellectual capacities of ordinary men could not 
reach. It thus proceeds on the supposition of original differ- 
ences in nature among men, some requiring an authoritative 
revelation, while others are able to dispense with it, or to ad- 
vance beyond it. In other words, the revelation may have its 
uses for ordinary minds; but minds capable of refined and 
abstract contemplation may pass beyond its region. Perhaps 
modern transcendentalism illustrates the Gnosis which Clement 
disapproves. Yet even Clement was not entirely free from the 
idea that a highly cultivated mind may require a more scienti- 
fic form of religion than an uncultivated one. 

The genuine Christian Gnosis, thus distinguished from simple 
faith and from the spurious heretical Gnosis, Clement considers 
as two fold, theoretical and practical. Viewed as theoretical, 
Gnosis may be regarded as profound speculation on religious 
truth, contemplating the abstract and absolute. Such intellec- 
tual investigation finds its end and recompense in itself, since 
it is only the pure love of knowing that prompts to it. This 
last idea is carried so far that Clement, making the supposition 
of a choice being proposed to a Christian, who possesses this 
spirit, between being saved and having knowledge of God, 
says, though in point of fact the two are identical, that such a 
man would prefer knowledge of God even to salvation. The 
true Gnostic, then, theoretically viewed, is a Christian devoted 
to philosophical investigation of religious topics, having for his 
ground-work faith in the Christian revelation. 
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1852. ] Clement of Alexandria. 331 

Practical Gnosis is love, mature, all-constraining, and uniting 
its possessor to God. At the point of first believing, or of 
implicit faith on authority, the believer's virtue was of an in- 
ferior quality. Love was not its animating principle, but fear 
of punishment and hope of reward. In the state of practical 
Gnosis, however, love is the ruling element—love of goodness 
for its own sake, just as, in the theoretical, knowledge was 
pursued through love for it, not for the advantage which it 
might secure. This love to God brings entire repose to the 
soul, since its possessor, being united to God, now has every 
thing he wishes for, Ifhe has God, what can he lack? Con- 
sequently, he does not give way to ordinary human affections ; 
and though he cannot but have some concern for the body, yet 
this is only that its natural wants may be supplied, such as 
hunger and thirst, and he is solicitous only that he may not 
destroy it. 

In this representation Clement’s stoical tendency betrays 
itself; and we are reminded of the spiritual extravagances of 
the Mystics, if not of the apathetical excesses to which some 
of the heathen forms of religious philosophy conduct. This 
was, however, merely the ideal which Clement proposed, rather 
than the real state, even by profession, of any persons. The 
completion and full fruition of this love and union with God is 
reserved, as he teaches, for that period when the soul shall 
have left the body. 

It is worthy of notice, that an extant production of Clement’s 
on the character necessary to salvation for a rich man, is the 
earliest Christian homily that has come down to our times, 
This is, however, by some, as Neander, denominated a disser- 
tation. Clement had also a poetical talent ; and a hymn to the 
Logos is the most ancient extant production of its kind. 

It is pleasant to remark here the favor of divine Providence 
in raising up such men as Clement, to meet the exigences of 
the times among the speculative and learned Greeks. Some 
men were greatly needed in his times, who could make 
Grecian culture subsidiary to the advancement of the gospel, 
and open a clear pathway to the gospel for those inquiring 
minds, which wal not be satisfied with the heathen supersti- 
tions. Aclassofmen, among whom Clement held a prominent 
position, was also demanded, in those early times, for properly 
training persons for the public service of Christianity. His in- 
fluence was likewise eminently salutary in checking the ten- 
dency among the Christians of his time to undervalue learning, 
and to inspire them with confidence in the good results of 
mental culture. ‘‘He who would gather,” said he, “from 
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every quarter what would be for the profit of the catechumens, 
especially if they are Greeks (for the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fullness thereof) must not, like the irrational brutes, be shy 
of much learning, but must seek to collect around him all pos- 
sible means of helping his hearers.” To those who objected 
that divine revelation is itself the sufficient source of truth, and 
does not need aid from scientific culture, he replied, “‘ We 
might call philosophy a co-operating help in acquiring the 
knowledge of truth; a seeking after truth; but that which 
simply co-operates we make not the cause, the principal thing. 
We do not represent it as though the latter could not exist 
without philosophy ; for, in fact, nearly every one among us, 
without having gone through the circle of the sciences, without 
the Grecian philosophy—many of us without even knowing 
how to read or write, carried captive by that divine philosophy 
which came from the barbarians, (people not Greeks,) have, by 
the power from on high, through faith, received the doctrine 
of God. Complete and sufficient in itself, then, is the doctrine 
of our Saviour, as the power and wisdom of God; and when 
to this is added the Grecian philosophy, it does not, indeed, 
make the truth any more powerful, but it renders futile the 
attacks of sophistry ; and, as it wards off every fraudulent plot 
devised against the truth, has been properly denominated the 
wall and hedge of the vineyard.” ‘Thus much,” he observes 
again, ‘‘ | would say to those who are so fond of complaining : 
if the philosophy is unprofitable, yet the study of it is profitable, 
if there is profit to be derived from thoroughly demonstrating 
that it is an unprofitable thing. Then, again, we cannot con- 
demn the heathen by merely pronouncing sentence on their 
dogmas; we must enter with them into the development of 
each in detail, until we compel them to acquiesce in our sen- 
tence; for that sort of refutation wins the most confidence which 
is united with a thorough knowledge of the matter in hand.” 
Prominent and influential as Clement was in his own times, 
we must not judge him by the standard of our times. He was 
not, in our sense of the term—and who of his age was ?—a 
systematic theologian, nor a correct exegetical teacher of the 
Scriptures. In truth, he was a speculative Christian philo- 
sopher, contributing his fragments to the mass of influences 
which were accelerating the progress of Christianity. Know- 
ing, however, as we cannot but know, the tendency of philoso- 
phical speculation to introduce refinements and distinctions in- 
congruous with the genius of Christianity—knowing, too, the 
endless disputes from this source which have harassed the 
church, we mark with melancholy interest the opening of that 
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period when apostolic simplicity began to yield to a subtility 
which almost necessarily degenerated into reasoning pride. 
We are ready to wish for the dawning of a day—though we 
fear it will never dawn—when Christians and Christian scholars 
will be contented with the results which the evangelists and 
apostles have bequeathed to us, and when the effort will be to 
return, in speculation and practice, to the old paths. 
H. G. R., Newton, Mass. 





Art. IL—ARVINE’S CYCLOPEDIA OF ANECDOTES. 
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Pastor of the Baptist Church, Newton, Mass. 


The Cyclopedia of Anecdotes of Literature and the Fine Arts. By 
KazuitT ARVINE, A.M. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 8vo. 
Pp. 698. 


THIs posthumous publication of a servant of God, now, we 
trust, gone to his rest, deserves more than a passing notice. It 
is a work of higher order than the “Cyclopedia of Religious 
Anecdotes,” by the same author. In the main, it deals in 
matters which commend it to a more advanced intellectual 
culture and a more refined taste. It appeals to the interest 
and the sympathy of those who can appreciate the beautiful in 
nature and art; who can drink in the inspiration of a soaring 
genius; who love to trace effects to their causes, and to search 
out the secret beginnings of greatness. Such a volume, if ar- 
ranged only with tolerable skill, has many attractions, and is 
worthy of generous patronage. Few things add more to the 
instructiveness and zest of conversation, than the ability to cite 
items such as those with which this volume abounds. It is 
history descending to little things ;—+to little things, which are 
the more interesting, because they are minute, little known 
and seldom noticed. Itis history descending to those very par- 
ticulars which are the most interesting, as being the basis of 
all history ; enlightening us as to the seeds of things; enabling 
us by a philosophical induction to eliminate effects from their 
causes, and exhibiting to us the close connection between 
minute causes and great results. We love to see the begin- 
nings of greatness; to see on how low a scale great men and 
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great works have commenced. It stimulates us under difficul- 
ties. It encourages us in our efforts. We rise from the 
perusal of works having such a tendency, not only entertained, 
but also strengthened. 

The proper sphere of the anecdote is a point perhaps not 
well settled ; certainly not well understood. Anecdotes of true 
value are always interesting, instructive and profitable. But 
they may be abused. They are valuable as illustrations; but 
they may be used to excess. They may be employed where 
the dignity of the discourse does not properly admit them. 
They may interfere with the train of an argument in the mind 
of a hearer, or even entirely break its force. The thoughts 
may linger upon the details of the anecdote, instead of apply- 
ing it as it was intended; and thus the clearness and power of 
the argument may be spoiled by that which was intended for 
its illustration, Jor this reason we disapprove of a very free 
use of anecdotes in the pulpit. Occasionally, a well chosen 
incident, whose point is too striking to be mistaken, and which 
gives force and pungency to an argument or truth, may be 
employed. But it seems to us that the instances should be 
rare. A man easily acquires the reputation of being a story- 
telling minister. And such a reputation, once gained, is of 
incalculable damage to his usefulness in the cause of religion. 
Men may listen to his stories, and seem interested in them. 
But after all that can be said of them, they detract from his 
power. ‘They leave him shorn of his respect. A lawyer at 
the bar does not amuse the court in a capital case with apt 
anecdotes. A judge on the bench does not enforce his charge 
to the jury by these illustrations. He may be familiar with 
them. But he relies on the dignity of simple truth; on the 
power of legal principles, set forth with their reasons. And our 
judgment is, (we trust we shall not be misunderstood,) that in 
the pulpit other means should ordinarily be employed for 
illustrating and enforcing divine truth and human duty. 

But where then may the anecdote be used advantageously ? 
Occasionally, in the less elevated and formal dispensations of 
the gospel. Chiefly in the undress of free conversation. Anec- 
dotes, which have the merit of faith and aptness, produce the 
most enlivening effect in the unrestrained intercourse of the 
social circle. This is true of all anecdotes which can properly 
form a part of the staple of conversation. A religious anec- 
dote may sometimes be recited under such circumstances with 
great power. Its influence may be to encourage the doubting; 
to enlighten the ignorant; to persuade the unwilling. A 
literary or scientific anecdote often sheds fresh light on the topic 
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of conversation ; adds beauty and interest to a picture; sets ina 
new and higher position a book or other work of literature or 
art; puts a man, whose name perhaps had always been fami- 
liar, on a higher vantage-ground ; and enlightens us in a man- 
ner which, in respect to intellectual things, is almost like 
adding one to our five senses. 

We are particularly impressed with the value of the present 
collection, as one which furnishes incidents, both interesting 
and instructive, adapted to enlighten and gratify, in all intelli- 
gent circles. Under its various topics, the volume condenses 
and presents a fund of that valuable knowledge which, from 
time to time, had been dropped into the great, fathomless sea 
of the newspapers, and soon laid aside and forgotten. Items 
of extreme interest, in the realms of history, literature and 
science, often find their way into the public prints, in unpre- 
tending paragraphs, perhaps in the columns where things 
really valuable would be least expected. They make a tem- 
ss impression. They are eagerly seized and treasured up 

y afew. But, generally, they soon vanish from the memory 
even of those who are most gratified by them. ‘To preserve 
these choice items in a form worthy of their merits is a great 
and good work, deserving the gratitude of every friend of 
letters. Hitherto most of them have shared a fate less honor- 
able than that of Hans Egede’s Latin Dictionary, which was 
carried off by a Greenlander, and its precious leaves sowed 
together to form a gala cloak. 

Several literary persons have had the wisdom to see the 
meritoriousness of labors of this kind, in times gone by. Hence 
it is that we have had various aneedotical works. Many years 
ago, a collection of religious anecdotes in two volumes was 
edited in Boston by the Rev. William Collier, entitled “‘ Evan- 
gelicana.” More recently the American Tract Society has pub- 
lished in a small volume “ Anecdotes for the Family.” We 
have also had selections of anecdotes of a less general charac- 
ter, to illustrate certain principles, or to elucidate portions of 
the Holy Scriptures; as, anecdotes founded on the ten com- 
mandments, or on the successive petitions of the Lord’s prayer. 
Works have also been printed, of the nature of extended anec- 
dote, teaching, by a series of facts in history or biography, 
important and valuable truths. Of this class is the ‘“ Biogra- 
phy of Self-taught Men,” in two volumes. To the same class of 
works belong the acts of illustrious men, last hours of the 
dying, collections of brief memoirs, and the like. Above all, is 
that never-failing fund of incidents, to which Mr. Arvine’s 
volume most nearly approaches—we mean D’Israeli’s “ Curiosi- 
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ties of Literature.” The later volumes of the same indefati- 
gable collection, as the ‘“‘ Amenities of Literature,” and others, 
are equally known and as highly prized. 

There is no end to the materials for such a work. They are 
strewed, multiform and boundless, through the whole circuit 
of our reading. Scarcely a day occurs, but some new and 
sparkling drops are added. Now, the old receptacles are 
reéxamined, and choice gems are found, which had escaped 
the notice of previous collectors. Now, incidents which had 
been forgotten are launched again upon the sea of facts, and 
excite the same admiration and delight in us as they did in 
our ancestors. Now, fresh contributions, springing out of our 
own times, are added to the long list of past wonders, as rare 
and as brilliant as any former ages could boast. There is, 
therefore, no end to such a work, and to the additions that 
may be made to it. When it is finished, it is not perfect. 
However full it may be, some things are left out. Much that 
has escaped the eye of the editor, or that has come into circu- 
lation since he ended his labors, is equally worthy of a place. 
The moment that he has finished a volume, he might begin a 
new one. The completion of a number paves the way for the 
opening of a fresh one, to which equal interest and value might 
be communicated. It is as when a fertilizing rain has fallen 
in summer upon the thirsty fields. No sooner has the sun 
come out again in his beauty, than the process of evaporation 
begins anew, and the materials for another shower are drawn 
up, to be poured down again in their season. Probably, a 
thousand scrap-books, in various parts of the land, culled by 
curious virtuosi out of the cast-off newspapers, would furnish 
numberless incidents, by which this or any similar volume 
could be immensely enriched. For example, in glancing over 
the anecdotes, under the head of anagrams, we missed perhaps 
the best that was ever made, which we preserved many years 
ago from some ephemeral sheet. It is the question of Pilate 
to Christ when he stood at his bar— Quid est veritas?” (What 
is truth?) which has been thus anagrammized—“ Est vir qut 
adest.” (It is the man before you.) 

The anecdotes in this volume are in number about three 
thousand. Occasionally, not often, we meet with a duplicate. 
The topics are endlessly diversified, but they are arranged in 
alphabetical order. The most important may be loosely gen- 
eralized as follows: Antiquities and Literary Relics, Authors, 
Biography, Books, Chirography, Conversation, Criticism, Diec- 
tionaries, Drama, Education, Eloquence, Engravers, Epitaphs, 
Fiction, Frauds, Friendships, Grammar, History, Libraries, 
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Literary Men,. Manuscripts, Memory, Music, Newspapers, 
Painting, Poetry, &c. Under each head is a great number of 
subdivisions; for example, under Authors, eighteen; Drama, 
twenty; Music, eighteen; Poetry, thirty; Painting, thirty- 
five. Under each subdivision there is a luxuriant fund of in- 
cidents, which one never tires in perusing. The chief draw- 
back to the pleasure of such a work is, that the reader is ever 
deploring that he can retain so little of what he reads. Amid 
such an ocean of facts, we feel our weakness. Dr. Johnson, 
having heard Hawkesworth’s Odeon Life but three times, had 
committed the whole of it. Scaliger could repeat a hundred 
verses of the Greek Testament after once reading them. 
When the works of Labienus were burned by the executioner, 
Cassius Severus, who was present, cried out that they must 
burn him also, for he had the contents of all the books in his 
memory. But, to retain only a few interesting incidents, alas 
how destitute is the memory of most men, either of adequate 
capacity or of tenacious force! 

In what remains of this article, we will digest, under three 
or four heads, a few thoughts which have been suggested to 
us in perusing it. | 

The volume abounds in curious and interesting information, 
extending to almost every branch of literature, science and 
art. True it is, that this kind of information is not essential 
to a man’s usefulness in the world, or to his intellectual cul- 
ture, or to his fitness to engage in any of the employments of 
life. But it is of great value, considered as a means of adorn- 
ing conversation; as a means of rendering one an interesting 
and acceptable companion; as a means of enabling a man to 
shed light on every topic which comes up for discussion in the 
ordinary intercourse of literary society. Our eyes have rested 
on various passages which bear on this point, in different parts 
of the work. On the subject of books, we are told that Scott 
was employed thirty-three years on his Commentary. The 
marginal references alone, it is said, cost him seven years of 
severe labor. Caryll’s Commentary on Job numbered twenty- 
four hundred folio pages. The first edition was republished 
in twelve quarto volumes. Heapologizes, in this republication, 
for curtailing the book some few lines, not more than would 
fill a single quarto page—because, he says, “‘these lines did not 
relate to the exposition.” Wickliffe was such a voluminous 
writer that Lubinio Lepus, bishop of Prague, burned two 
hundred of his works, and after that a great many were left. 
Lope de Vega said of himself, that he wrote five sheets a day, 
on an average; which, reckoning the length of his life, 
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amounted to one hundred and thirty-three thousand sheets. 
In 1643, Newman’s Concordance, usually called the Cambridge 
Concordance, was published. He revised this book after he 
had settled at Rehoboth, in America, using pine-knots to light 
him in the night, instead of candles. This latter fact is rich 
in instruction. How many persons who meet fewer incon- 
veniences imagine their literary life a life of hardship! But 
if the heart-be in the business, and the student be a true lover 
of learning, we see through what difficulties he will learn to 
struggle. 

In the section on books, we find some interesting statements 
on the fate of books: 


“Tn a work published in 1822, it is said there are 1,000 books published 
per annum in Great Britain, on 600 of which there is a commercial loss, on 
200 no gain, on 100 a trifling gain, and only on 100 any considerable profit; 
750 are forgotten within the year, another 100 in two years, another 100 
in three years, not more than 50 survive seven years, and scarcely 10 are 
thought of after twenty years. Of the 50,000 books published in the 
seventeenth century, not fifty are now in estimation. And of the 80,000 
published in the eighteenth century, not more than three hundred are con- 
sidered worth re-printing, and not more than 500 are sought after in 1822. 
Since the first writings, 1,400 years before Christ, i. e. in thirty-two centuries, 
only about 500 works of writers of all nations have sustained themselves 
against the devouring influence of time.” 


If such was the small number of books destined to immor- 
tality thirty years ago, what can be anticipated of the flood 
which sweeps over the land to-day ? 

As we have alluded to the subject of conversation, a few 
notices on the conversational powers of different persons of 
distinction will not be out of place. ‘T'asso’s conversation, it 
is said, was neither gay nor brilliant. Dante was taciturn or 
satirical. Milton was noted for being unsocial. Swift was 
absent-minded in company. Virgil and La Fontaine were 
both heavy in social intercourse. Dryden says of himself, 
“My conversation is slow and dull; my humor saturnine and 
reserved.” . Buffon was equally unable to shine in this depart- 
ment. It has been affirmed that ‘keen conversationists have 
rarely proved themselves the abler writers.” Cowley was em- 
barrassed, and Descartes was silent in mixed company. The 
conversation of Pierre Corneille was so insipid, that it never 
failed of being wearisome. Addison, among his intimate 
friends, was charming; but with any mixture of strangers, he 
grew stiff and dignified. It was said of Goldsmith, that “he 
wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll.” Johnson, on 
the contrary, stood at the head of the list of those who shone 
in conversation in that brilliant age. Gibbon and Fox met at 
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Lausanne, and talked a whole day, and their conversation 
never flagged. Grotius was talkative, but thoughtful. The 
conversation of. Coleridge was remarkably rich and instruc- 
tive. The same was true of Fisher Ames; also, of Stuart, 
the American painter. 

The requisites to this attainment are various. <A sufficient 
degree of boldness and self-possession, a retentive memory, 
much thought and reading, and a great deal of practice, are 
among the principal. It isa great attainment to talk more of 
topics than of persons, and to imbue the mind with stores of 
facts, such as are adapted to render conversation interesting 
and instructive. Itis in part a gift of nature; but it may be 
greatly improved by pains-taking effort. We may say of it, 
as of a polished elocution—all men are not born orators; but 
by unwearied patience and hearty effort any man may make 
himself a pleasant and acceptable speaker. So a person, 
naturally diffident and taciturn, by well-directed endeavor and 
the necessary cultivation, may render himself an agreeable 
companion; nay, such that in many circles he will be prepared 
even to shine. ‘To talk well, one must have something to talk 
about. To have something to talk about which is worth the 
time and breath, one must have cultivated his mind in as 
many directions as possible. He must labor to have a store 
of facts laid up in a tenacious memory, and to add continually 
to the stock from every possible source. In conversation he 
must aim to use the facts thus acquired. The hold which we 
have of interesting incidents, and their availableness, is very 
much increased by communicating them to others. By the fric- 
tion of conversation, new thoughts are often struck out, as sparks 
from the collision of flint and steel. New items of knowledge 
are acquired. Things already known assume new aspects of 
beauty and clearness; and new relations are discovered among 
them. The contact of mind with mind brightens each. And 
every hour spent in conversation of a high tone, of broad in- 
tellectual grade—conversation which illuminates and teaches, 
is so much added to a man’s true culture. 

This is not a thing of small moment. Every man of culti- 
vated mind, every person who reads this Review, probably 
spends not less than one hour in every twenty-four, on an aver- 
age, in conversation. This is a very small proportion ; when 
we consider the daily intercourse of every family circle, the 
calls of visitors, the evenings passed in the society of friends, 
the time allotted to conversation on journeys, on our daily 
walks, and on the Sabbath and other days of comparative 
leisure, instead of putting the average at one hour in the 
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pen HAG we believe three would be nearer the truth. But 
provided it be only one hour in a day, the amount is equal to 
thirty days of twelve hours each in a year—nearly one-twelfth 
part of our waking and available life. Surely we ought to 
strive to use to the best advantage that large portion of our 
days. It is worse than unwise to leave to the control of chance 
the immense opportunity of doing good, of profiting others, 
and of adding to our own culture, which involves so large a 
portion of our earthly existence. In a life-time of sixty years, 
what volumes we utter in conversation! Let us cast out of 
the account the first ten years of life; then, suppose that in a 
single hour a person, conversing continuously, would utter as 
much as is printed on six pages of a common duodecimo vol- 
ume. This would amount, in a single year, to four volumes 
of five hundred and fifty pages each; and, in a life of fifty 
years, to two hundred such volumes, of the size of the first 
three volumes of the Boston edition of Hume’s History of 
England; or tothree hundred and four volumes of the size of 
Gammell’s History of American Baptist Missions. Ifsomany 
volumes of instructive matter were read by our friends, instead 
of being communicated to them by us viva voce, what a vast 
amount of information would they receive, and what additions 
would be made to their mental furniture! Are we not account- 
able in respect to such a gift, and our use of it ? 

We cannot take leave of the curious facts, of which the 
volume furnishes a large supply, without presenting a few in- 
structive items in respect to poets and poetry. La Fontaine 
did not commence writing poetry till he was twenty-two. In 
his early life, he was remarkable only for his dulness, and a 
certain easy, tractable good nature. Henry Kirke White, on 
the contrary, showed signs of genius very early in life. At 
the age of eleven years, he once wrote a separate theme for 
every boy in his class, numbering twelve or fourteen, in addi- 
tion to his own; and the master of the school said he had 
never known them to write so well on any subject before. At 
the age of thirteen, he wrote a very respectable poem. Dry- 
den early showed signs of his future greatness. Pope said of 
his youthful tendencies to poetry— 


“T lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” 


At sixteen he was known to the world as a poet. Burns made 
his early efforts at the same age. Watts wrote poetry at seven 
or eight. 

The habits of the poets are instructive. Some wrote slowly 
and laboriously ; others, with the greatest rapidity. The 
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celerity of Goethe made his poems almost like improvisation. 
Dryden wrote his Ode on St. Cecilia’s day at a single sitting. 
Malherbe, on the contrary, wrote very slowly and painfully. 
When he had completed a discourse of ten pages, he used to 
say he ought to rest for ten years. Goldsmith regarded four 
lines a day as good work. He was seven years in completing 
the Deserted Village. Addison wrote rapidly; but he was 
slow and scrupulous in correcting. Tasso formed rhymes with 
great difficulty. The sheet of paper is still extant on which 
Ariosto wrote an octave, describing a tempest, in sixteen dif- 
ferent ways, and then settled upon the last. Rousseau affirmed 
that his Emilius cost him three years of composition, and 
twenty years of meditation. Euripides once said, that three 
of his verses cost him three days. Fenelon’s prose-poem of 
Telemachus was completed in three months; and there were 
not ten erasures in the whole of the original manuscript. 

The labors of poets have also been but poorly paid, and their 
worldly estates often extremely slender. It is currently stated, 
that for the first edition of Paradise Lost, Milton received but 
ten pounds. Dryden was paid by Tonsontwo pounds thirteen 
shillings and nine pence for every hundred lines of his poetry. 
Goldsmith, in 1759, lived in a miserable room, in which there 
was but a single chair. Jean Paul remarked, in the earl 
part of his career of authorship, which was unsuccessful, 
‘Prisoners’ fare is bread and water; but I have only the lat- 
ter.” Samuel Boyse was at one time “ employed to translate 
some of Chaucer’s tales into modern English, which he did 
with great spirit, at the rate of three pence a line for his trou- 
ble. Poor Boyse wore a blanket, because he was destitute of 
breeches; and was, at last, found famished to death, with a 
pen in his hand.” Dryden, on the verge of his seventieth 
year, describes himself as worn out by study and oppressed 
by fortune; and yet contracting with the bookseller to furnish 
him with ten thousand verses at sixpence per line. Butler, 
the author of Hudibras, literally died in a garret. Thomson, 
the author of the Seasons, was in very narrow circumstances, 
when he first went to London, and was often at a loss for the 
means to procure a dinner. Occasionally, a man of letters re- 
ceives a large remuneration for the employment of his talents. 
But in general, we believe, the experience of the world has 
been otherwise. In view of the amount, both of time and 
money, expended in securing that intellectual culture which is 
necessary to the successful pursuit of literary labors, literary 
men ought to be better paid than any others. But many, not 
to say most of them, are paid the most poorly of any persons 
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in the community. An ordinary house-carpenter would not 
work for the salary which is paid to the majority of ministers 
of the gospel. 

The volume of Mr. Arvine contains some pleasant details on 
the subject of languages, the attainments of different persons 
in them, and the comparative ease or difficulty which different 
persons have found in acquiring them. ‘This is an interesting 
topic to a large and growing multitude of our population. It 
is true, in some portions of the community there is a tendency 
to a neglect of such studies in favor of a more scientific cul- 
ture. But among educated men, we believe there is a wide- 
spread enthusiasm in the cause of classical literature. We 
only wish it were more deep and pervasive. We hail every 
symptom which looks towards a more generous spirit in 
the cultivation of classical learning. It imparts a strength 
and polish to the mind, and refinement to language. It 
gives propriety of thought, accuracy of expression, logical 
clearness and dignity, and the habit of nice observation ; besides 
opening to the student the treasures of the ancient world. 
This is the effect especially of the Latin and Greek, but in a 
measure also of the other languages. 

An astonishing difference exists in different minds, as to the 
susceptibility of this sort of acquisition. To some, the learn- 
ing of languages seems to be the most natural thing in the 
world. They slide along from one dialect into another, and 
gain tongue after tongue, almost without any labor. Every 
step of the progress is like a walk in a garden of roses. Others, 
on the contrary, find the whole work a task from beginning to 
end, ‘They loathe it asa drudgery. They shrink from it with 
aversion. Many aman, who has since become a learned scholar, 
and still more, of smaller pretensions, have cried over the 
Greek paradigms. We select a few beautiful examples of the 
one; let the other be passed over in silence. The eminent lin- 
guist, Cardinal Mezzofanti, was able to converse in fifty-two lan- 
guages. He said that he never forgot a word which he heard 
once. Mithridates, King of Pontus, knew twenty-two dif- 
ferent languages, and spoke them correctly. Professor Lee, 
from being a carpenter, gradually acquired language after 
language, till he is now one of the greatest oriental scholars 
living. Dr. Johnson applied himself to the Dutch language 
but a few years before his death. Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague learned the Latin by stealth in her father’s library, 
secretly studying upon it five or six hours every day, when 
every one thought her to be doing nothing but reading ro- 
mances. Koornhert began at forty to learn Latin and Greek, 
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of which he became master. Ogilby, the translator of Homer 
and Virgil, knew little of the languages in which they were 
written, till he was past fifty. Cato learned Greek at eighty, 
and Plutarch, almost as old, applied himself to Latin. Other 


. equally interesting instances are related almost without number. 


The difference of persons as to this sort of acquisition is, 
doubtless, in part, constitutional. But we believe much could 
be done to facilitate the progress of beginners in the work. 
True enthusiasm will overcome any obstacles, but it is desira- 
ble that many should come to these attainments, who are at 
present destitute of the enthusiasm. It may be a task now, 
but it will bea pleasure and an unspeakable advantage to them 
hereafter. Can we aid the young in any way to a more ready 
and thorough knowledge of the ancient languages? We an- 
swer yes, much can be done to help them. We say, to help 
them; not to do the work for them. Various books are pub- 
lished, professedly to facilitate the task of classical education ; 
but after all the new schemes have been examined and tried, 
we must come to this, that there is no royal road. The labor 
of the young must be their own, and they must submit to it 
for the sake of the antwipated benefit, even before they are 
able to conceive of the benefit we promise them. They should 
be inspired with true taste and enthusiasm in the work; be- 
sides, we need teachers of the first order. Many of our present 
classical teachers were themselves deficient in their early train- 
ing, and the scholars suffer through the incompetency of the 
teachers. Many preceptors have to instruct in the whole en- 
cyclopeedia of learning every day in the week, and they never 
find time for a single thorough recitation in the classics. Then, 
farther, there is an important difference between hearing a 
recitation and teaching. Many so-called teachers never do 
anything more than to hear recitations. They shut up their 
whole office in a nut shell. They do nothing beyond ascer- 
taining that the pupils have learned the appointed number of 
lines or pages; but a true teacher must teach—will teach. And 
he who is unable to teach ought to abjure the lofty and sacred 
name of teacher. Had we more of true teaching, and more of 
true learning in classical matters, men would not so often aban- 
don their Latin with their college days. On the contrary, we 
should find at every turn, those who would apply to the ele- 
gant fountains which mingled with the associations of their 
youth, to adorn and rejuvenate them in their old age. Ar- 
nauld translated Josephus excellently, when he was eighty 
years old. Colbert, almost at sixty, returned to his Latin 
studies. Johnson, at seventy-three, during an attack of paraly- 
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sis, composed a Latin prayer, to test the soundness of his 
faculties, and, in one morning, in advanced life, committed 
eight hundred lines of Virgil, to assure himself that his me- 
mory was still vigorous. Dryden proposed to translate the 
Iliad in his sixty-eighth year. Hobbes published his version of 
the Odyssey in his eighty-seventh year, and of the Iliad in his 
eighty-eighth—an extraordinary instance of intellectual vigor, 
carried into extreme old age. Adam Smith read with delight 
the Greek tragedies in his advanced life. 

We believe it would be immensely for the advantage of this 
headlong age, in respect to all matters pertaining to its culture, 
were the old classics more familiarly read. The lawyer, oc- 
casionally perusing Demosthenes and Cicero, would be a more 
astute and sagacious jurist, a sounder logician, a more able 
advocate. The clergyman, recurring to the Roman and Greek 
poets and the Greek of the New Testament as a part of his 
daily work, would find his style polished, his language puri- 
fied, his imagination enriched, and his mind adorned. 

The volume before us contains many valuable suggestions, 
in an incidental way, relating to genius—a thing so often 
praised and desired, but so little understood. We have already 
cited instances enough to show that performances of true value 
are less indebted to any imagined inspiration, than to hard work. 
True it is, that men of great intellectual vigor have oceasionall 
performed at a sitting a labor which might seem to the unini- 
tiated, herculean. The crowd gape and stare, and clapping 
their hands, ery, genius! But they do not consider the years 
of preparation and hard training of which this is only an inci- 
dental result. They overlook the period spent in imbuing the 
mind with the subject, in clearing away obstacles, in becoming 
acquainted with the necessary facts, in constructing plans and 
reconstructing them; and when the soul comes up all drip- 
ping from the fountains of its inspiration, and fired with its 
theme, pours forth its burden as if with the furor and rapidity 
of a Delphic priestess, they think it is all the work of a mo- 
ment. Genius, indeed! But if there were more love of 
patient discipline, and slow, laborious work, in this world, we 
believe the amount of genius displayed might be increased an 
hundred fold. Hume wrote over his History of England three 
times before he sent it to the press. Sir Walter Raleigh’s un- 
finished History of the World was the work of eleven years. 
Gibbon was twelve years in completing the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. Adam Smith required ten years to com- 
plete his Wealth of Nations. It cost Lord Lyttleton twenty 
years to write the Life and History of Henry II. Diodorus 
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Siculus devoted thirty years to his history. One of Pascal’s 
Provincial Letters occupied him twenty days. John Foster 
retouched and polished his works to the last degree. The 
manuscript of Paul and Virginia was copied nine times by the 
author, that he might render it more perfect. Robertson wrote 
all his sentences first on small slips of paper, polished and 
rounded them, and then copied them into a book, which also 
underwent much revision. Let no one be deceived by the 
idea that genius is a substitute for labor. Let no one imagine 
himself a genius, and therefore abjure labor. The order of 
this world is work, work, work, and few may hope to escape 
from the common lot of man. But the fruits of labor are 
always sure. Sow, and you will reap. 

Facts of this kind are encouraging to those who have some- 
times imagined that they are without genius, and therefore 
destined never to vainbool Patient endurance and laborious 
energy are better than genius. Work and genius, vainly so 
called, stand often in the same relation to each other as the tor- 
toise and the hare in the fable. The hare thought he had time to 
lie down and rest a while, and that he should still win the race. 
But the tortoise kept plodding on, and, Mr. Hare, oversleeping 
himself, the tortoise arrived at the station first. While ge- 
nius is delaying, sure of a triumph, labor has already accom- 
plished the work, and done it a great deal better. 

It pleases us to fall in with statements and illustrations of 
this kind, because we think them adapted to the times, and to 
the character of the persons who, in this age, are coming up to 
sway an influence on the world—men that need encourage- 
ment—men who have learned patient endurance in an early 
life of hardship and toil—men inured to labor—men who ex- 
pect to attain and accomplish nothing without work. The 
facts of the case are all in their favor. The experience of 
centuries bids them take courage. 

We might pursue the topics suggested by this work farther, 
and enrich our pages by illustrations drawn from its fruitful 
parterre, but we have already given our readers a taste of its 
many excellences. The few points of interest we have sug- 
gested lie obviously on its pages. Hundreds of useful sugges- 
tions will, doubtless, arise to those who make the book a fre- 
quent companion, and invigorate themselves by glancing from 
time to time within the charmed circle of its never-failing 
narrative. 
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Art. III—SMEAD’S PHILIPPICS OF DEMOSTHENES. 


The I., I1., IIL. Philippics of Demosthenes, with Historical Intro- 
ductions and Critical and Explanatory Notes. By M. J. 
SmEAD, Ph. D. Professor in William and Mary College, 
Virginia. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 18651. 


ALTHOUGH a considerable interval has elapsed since the 
appearance of Professor Smead’s edition of the Orations of 
Demosthenes against Philip, no formal attempt, so far at least 
as our knowledge extends, has hitherto been made to investi- 
gate its merits. We cannot think that this delay has arisen 
from indifference on the part of those, who, on account of their 
anxiety for the diffusion of classical knowledge and the ad- 
vancement of sound education amongst all classes of our coun- 
trymen, are most nearly interested in the publication of ac- 
curate and trust-worthy editions of the great writers of anti- 

uity; much less that it is to be regarded as an evidence of 
their non-appreciation of the value and importance of the pres- 
ent contribution to the literature of Demosthenes, since we un- 
feignedly believe that those who have had an opportunity to 
examine the work, which we now purpose briefly to review, 
and to compare it with its predecessors in the same field of 
classical inquiry, must entertain the same opinion of its general 
utility and excellence as that, to which a careful perusal of its 
contents justifies us, at the very outset of our remarks, in giv- 
ing cordial expression. For we are persuaded that those who 
have already made trial of this book in the class-room, or who 
may hereafter do so, will cheerfully acknowledge that in im- 
parting a thorough knowledge of historical detail, and a faith- 
ful insight into the form, spirit, and meaning of these orations, 
it realizes to no inconsiderable extent the intention of the edi- 
tor, and fully meets the more important wants alike of the 
teacher and the tyro. 

In the execution of his task the editor has enjoyed no ordi- 
nary advantages. His preface informs us that the volume he 
has now submitted to the public was prepared for publication 
during a residence of several years in the Universities of Ber- 
lin and Géttingen, and under the immediate instruction of 
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some of the ablest Demosthenean scholarsin Germany. Hence 
we are not surprised at the extensive range of reading, the 
minute, and, generally speaking, accurate criticism, the com- 
prehensive and extended knowledge of the civic and political 
institutions of Attic civilization, which he has brought to bear 
upon the illustration of his author. Throughout the whole 
extent of his labors we are furnished with conclusive proof of 
a well-sustained and praiseworthy endeavor to collect, as it 
were, into one focus, whatever illumination could be derived 
from those results of learned research in every part of Europe, 
which, by being concealed beneath an Ossa upon Pelion of 
Teutonic disquisition in voluminous and costly editions, or 
dispersed in monographs and the pages of literary journals, 
are as inaccessible to the large majority of our tadetiin as the 
remains of Greek orators and historians now buried in the 
tombs of Egyptian Thebes. If in some instances the desire to 
furnish a complete apparatus for the study of the orations con- 
tained in the present volume (with which the De Pace and the 
De Rebus Chersonesi should, in our judgment, have been asso- 
ciated) has betrayed the editor into explanations which are 
pursued to a somewhat unnecessary length, it may at least be 
urged in his defence that they are never wasted upon insigni- 
ficant trivialities, and that, after all, fullness of annotation in a 
work, which is the first to introduce these speeches into our 
colleges and schools, is preferable to the contrary error of 
“becoming obscure in the painful labor to be brief.” In ad- 
dition to these considerations we may state, as the result of our 
own experience, that the intelligent and diligent pupil generally 
evinces during the progress of his studies the greatest anxiety 
for, exact and copious commentary, and frequently occupies 
his intervals of leisure in profitable endeavor to digest and 
master the instruction it imparts. In one respect the volume 
before us is singularly free from the besetting sin of many re- 
cent editors, we mean, the introduction of long grammatical 
citations, lexicographical definitions, and analyses of verbal 
forms, in which the pupil should be left to his own unassisted 
efforts, or requires no information, On the other hand, in its 
repeated references to standard works, which the pupil can- 
not command and which few teachers or even college libraries 

ossess, it is not so free from objection as we could desire. 

lacing ourselves in the situation of those for whose benefit 
text-books are prepared, what can be imagined more useless 
and provoking than to find, for example, no other notice of a 
rare and difficult construction, where assistance is really need- 
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ed, than a reference to the German work of Bernhardy on 
Greek Syntax, or to the Latin annotations (often more abstruse 
than the passages they professedly explain) of Hermann upon 
Viger? We would press upon the attention of all future 
editors of elementary sok upon the ancient classics, the in- 
dispensable necessity of keeping constantly in mind the sub- 
sidiary appliances which are, within their own knowledge, 
really accessible to our students, and of making collateral re- 
ference to these, whenever they treat at all satisfactorily upon 
the matters that require dictation, rather than to unattaina- 
ble German or English authorities. It must certainly be pro- 
nounced an unfortunate circumstance, so far as the general 
usefulness of this volume is concerned, that the editor should 
have made it his rule to quote German monographs, of which 
excellent and reliable translations can be oatekoel at our 
shops,* and that he has made such scanty allusion to the writ- 
ings of American scholars, even when treating upon questions 
which they have ably and successfully discussed. 

After an eloquent tribute to the varied excellence of De- 
mosthenes as an orator, statesman, and patriot, and the ex- 
pression of his obligations to those great scholars, under whose 
able guidance during his residence in Germany he “ applied 
himself to the study of the prince of Attic orators,” the editor 
proceeds in a preface, which will richly repay attentive perusal, 
to speak of the method he adopted in the constitution of his 
text. Considerable favor is shown to the opinion expressed 
by many modern critics, that in the very earliest times, per- 
haps during the life-time of Demosthenes,+ several editions of 
his writings were extant. In support of the former conjecture, 
W. Dindorft has recently appealed to the authority of Ulpian, 
Hermogenes, and more particularly of Harpokration, who in 
three passages (¢. ’Avedovoa, ExroAgudoa, Navepagixd) makes 
mention of certain ancient copies which he styles ’Atrixiavd,§ 





* The reviewer would be understood to refer more particularly to Béckh’s 
Public Economy of Athens, C. F. Hermann’s Political Antiquities of Greece, 
Wachsmuth’s Historical Antiquities of the Greeks, and Schémann’s Athenian 
Assemblies. 

+ Cf. Smith’s Dict. of Biography, Vol. I. p. 988, a. 


t In his edition of Demosthenes, of which seven volumes are now com 
pleted. Oxford. 1846-1849. 

§ On the fidelity with which the readings of the Attician recension have been 
adhered to in the Codex =, see Sauppe, Epist. crit. ad G. Hermannum, p. 49 sq. 
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in all probability transcribed by that Atticus, whose diligence 
and accuracy in collating and copying ancient manuscripts 
are commemorated by Lucian.* ‘The second theory, or that 
of Spengel, which attributes two editions of his orations to 
Demosthenes himself, has been in Vémel’s opinion successfully 
opposed by Funkhinel in his Gratulationschrift an G. Hermann, 
1840. Next follows a highly interesting, but unfortunately 
incomplete description of the existing manuscripts compared 
by Reiske and Immanuel Bekker. The editor distributes them 
into three families, of which the Codex of the 10th, the Co- 
dex Augustanus primus of the 11th, and the Codex Marcianus 
of the 13th century are the respective representatives. Funk- 
hiinel adopts a different principle and makes the following 
classification (the recapitulation of which, for the sake of its 
brevity, we borrow from Vémel’s Preface to Didot’s edition, p. 
iii. Note): 1) Genus additamentis prorsus liberum, cujus est %. 
2) Hic illic vitiatum, e quo ductus ei esse videtur Y. 38) 
Saepissime interpretatione impletum, raro cum generibus 1 et 
2 consentiens, cui generi adnumeravit F Q.u.v. 4) Recen- 
tissimum plurimis locis alienis vitiatum. Huc Aug. 1 refert, 
quia in eum codicem irrepserunt quae additamenta esse aliena 
apparet. Mr. Dindorf, in the Preface to the Oxford edition, 
p. vi. sqq., divides them into three principal classes: the first 
consisting of the Parisian Codex 2; the second of the Marcia- 
nus Venetus (F) and the Monacensis (B), which have been 
shown by his own and Bekker’s collation to correspond most 
closely with each other; and the third of the Augustanus (A), 
formerly compared by Wolf and Reiske, and now more care- 
fully by himself. The remaining manuscripts of less antiquity 
me value examined by Bekker are then collected into three 
lower or intermediate groups: the first of which (including Y. 
O, II.) is placed between the first and second classes ; the second 
(comprising ®. t. p. u. v. q. 0.) is assigned to the same arche- 
typal transcript as the Codd. F. B., and whatsoever is valua- 
ble in the third (embracing k. r. s.) is stated to be drawn from 
the Codex A. With the latter part of this arrangement we 
cannot wholly coincide, since an examination of the various 
readings exhibited by the manuscripts enumerated under the 
second and third intermediate groups, does not reveal so great 
a difference as to justify their separation into distinct families, 





* Vol. III, pp. 100-119, ed. Bip. 
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and on the other hand too great a value is given to the first 
Augustan Codex.* 

As the necessary limits of the present notice prevent our 
dwelling at greater length upon the consideration of this by 
no means unimportant questien, we hasten to offer a few re- 
marks by way of supplement to the interesting information 
given by the editor upon that celebrated Codex, which he has 
wisely chosen as his chief authority in almost every instance 
of disputed reading. On the striking superiority of this 
manuscript,t originally brought from Mount Athos, all De- 
mosthenean scholars are agreed; but it is still a contested 
point whether, with the exception of the mere accidental errors 
inherent in the task of transcription, it is to be unconditionally 
followed or not. From a highly interesting paper by Riidiger,t 
we learn that Franke, Scheibe, Sauppe and Funkhiinel have 
decided in opposition to the opinions of Weber§ and Benseler| 
that the testimony of the Codex must be held completely para- 
mount. ‘The following remarks from the Preface of Mr. Din- 
dorf, whose edition derives peculiar value from the fact that 
he has not merely attached more weight to the authority of 
this manuscript than any previous editor, but procured a fresh 
collation of its readings from the friendly offices of Frederic 
Diibner, will justify quotation:—Centenis in locis ejus unius 
major quam ceterorum conjunctorum auctoritas est habenda. 
Nam quae ei propriae sunt lectiones, earum non solum plurimae 





* For more detailed and copious information the reader may consult Vomel’s 
Notitia Codd. Demosth. Frankf., 1833-36. Spec. Prolegom. Apparat. Crit. ad 
D., Frankf., 1849. Jahn’s Jahrb. f. Phil., 1849. B. 55, 3. S. 241 ff Rdi- 
ger’s Lectt. Demosth. Specim. I. 1836. Westermann, Quaest. Demosth. Leip- 
zig, 1830-1837. 

+ Thus described by Dindorf, Praef. p. vi. sq.:—‘‘ Codex scriptus est in 
membranis seculo decimo, forma maxima, foliis 533, paginis bipertitis, versibus 
tricenis aut binis et tricenis...... In margine scripta sunt scholia et analy- 
sis rhetorica Insunt orationes sexaginta, Procemia et Epistolae quin- 
que primae Orationibus tredecim—15. 20. 21. 27. 28. 29. 31. 41. 48. 53. 
55. 56. 58—subscriptum dipddcews signum 4 vel Ayerpiws, idque a duabus mani- 
bus, quarum prior non ultra orationem 31. processit. Frequentes calami lapsus 
suos librarius saepe ipse correxit, verborum trajectorum ordinem rectum resti- 
tuit oppositis lineolis, litteras denique vel vocabula integra inter scribendum ab 
se omissa modo supra versus modo in marginibus supplevit : quae diligenter 
discernenda sunt ab aliarum manuum correctionibus. Nam quas librarius ipse 
fecit primae scripturae emendationes, in his nihil usquam est quod vel levissi- 
mam interpolatae lectionis suspicionem excitare possit.”’ 

¢ Jahn’s Jahrb. f. Phil., 1851. B. 62, 4.8. 356 ff. 

§ In his edition of the Or. c. Aristocr p. xm. Jen. 1845. 

i De Hiatu in Dem. oratt. Freib. 1848. p. 28. 
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per se spectatae omnes habent veritatis numeros, sed etiam non 
paucae grammaticorum et rhetorum Demosthenicos locos 
citantium, ut Harpocrationis, Dionysii Halicarnassensis, Her- 
mogenis, Aristidis, consensu confirmantur. Quare non dubitavi 
ad hujus potissimum codicis . auctoritatem oratoris verba 
exigere et severiore quidem lege quam in ed. min. ante hos 18 
annos [Lipsiae, 1825] alio consilio suscepta feceram : quanquam 
cavendum altera parte fuit, ne quae huic codici merito fides 
habetur, in nimiam admirationem verteret. .... Deliquit uno 
maxime genere verbis omissis modo singulis modo pluribus 
deinceps.* .... De orthographia codicis lectores monitos esse 
volumus nos ita eo usos esse, ut reciperemus apostrophum, 
repudiaremus hiatum. On the many corrections and interpo- 
lations by scribes of the 14th and following centuries, and 
upon earlier additions, Mr. Dindorf observes: Aliae correc- 
tiones sunt de genere orthographico, aliae in corrigendis 
librarii peccatis versantur, qui litteras, quarum vel forma vel 
pronunciatio similis esset, saepissime inter se permutavit. 
Inter versus quoque et in marginibus ingens annotata est 
variarum lectionum copia. Antiquior lectionis diversitas 
maxima ex parte uni eidemque manui debetur; eam seculo 
undecimo non esse recentiorem C. B. Hasii sententia est, 
judicis harum rerum intelligentissimi. Opera ejus ad orationes 
pertinuit secundum codicis ordinem a prima usque ad quadra- 
gesimam primam. Nam orationi quadrages. prima, quae 
nobis est triges. prima, subscriptum est &w¢ wde di@pwrtat, nec 

ost hanc orationem manus illa usquam amplius apparet, nisi 
forte in oratione v3’ (nobis 89.) paucis quibusdam in locis. 
Porro abeadem, ut videtur, manu illa ANTEBAHOH subscriptum 
est orationibus de fals. legatione et contra Aristogitonem alteri. 
Quo significatur exemplar hoc cum alio exemplari esse collatum, 
ex quo fortasse omnis illa ducta est lectionis diversitas. These 
quotations abundantly justify Prof. Smead in the deference 
he has paid to the Codex %. as the best existing representative 
of the archetypal text, and show indeed that no other course is 
open to a discreet and conscientious editor. For whenever 
we possess a manuscript which bears intrinsic evidence of free- 
dom from interpolation or other unwarrantable liberties with 
the ancient text on the part of the original transcriber, and 
whose readings are besides upheld by the citations of the old 
grammarians and lexicographers, it is unquestionably our 
duty, apart from those errors which are merely incidental to 





* So Engelhardt, Odss. crit. in Dem. Orr. Olynth. Phil. etc. p. 4 sqq. Berol. 
1828. 
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the trying labor of collation, to yield unreserved obedience to 
its authority in the elaboration ofa text. Even in the task of 
necessary emendation, care must be taken “non ut omnia 
maxime niteant, sed ut tradita monumenta serventur.” So 
Voémel :— Non quid potuerit Demosthenes scribere, sed quid 
scripserit, respiciebamus, non quid magis oratorie, quid gravius, 
vehementius, pulcrius dictum placuerit, recipiebamus, sed quid 
ab optimis traditum codicibus, codicum auctoritatem pluris 
existimabamus quam opiniones recentiorum.” 

Passing from these topics, upon which we have been careful 
to bring before our readers those results of recent investigation 
only to which Prof. Smead had no opportunity of making re- 
ference, we must pause to offer a tribute of well-deserved praise 
to the beauty ae singular accuracy of the Greek typography. 
For the former excellence the editor is of course indebted to 
his publishers; for the latter, in no inconsiderable degree to 
the assistance of his friend, Mr. Charles Short, of Roxbury, 
whose zeal and services in this most important portion of his 
labors receive appropriate acknowledgment. At the foot of 
every page an apparatus criticus is appended, well-selected in- 
deed, but of too limited extent to satisfy the wants of such readers 
as are interested in the exhibition of divergent readings in the 
manuscripts and editions. The omission from the margin of 
the numbers of Reiske’s pages and lines, by which words and 
passages from these orations and Demosthenes generally con- 
tinue to be quoted in all modern Lexicons, Jelf’s and Mat- 
thii’s Grammars, Hermann’s Political Antiquities, etc., is much 
to be deplored; the more so from the circumstance that the 
figures indicating the commencement of different paragraphs 
in the Bekkerian and Dindorfian recensions do not corres- 
pond.* The text is followed by the commentary of the edi- 

‘tor, with an historical Introduction prefixed to the Notes upon 
each oration. 

Before we examine that portion of the commentary upon 
the I. Philippic, to which we shall confine our attention in the 
present article, we think it necessary to say a word or two 
upon the question alluded to by Prof. Smead in his first note 
upon §30, p. 109:—Was the first oration originally delivered 
in its present form, or is.it to be regarded as a combination of 
two speeches pronounced at two distinct periods? And as 
we cannot hope to furnish a more concise or lucid statement 





* Thus, e. g. the 1 Phil. contains in Bekker 51, in Dindorf 55 paragraphs or 
verses ; the 2 Phil. B. 37, D. 39; the 3 Phil. B. 76, D. 90. 
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of the controversy than that of Frederic Jacobs,* who is er- 
roneously enumerated by the editor as one of the Chorizontes, 
we shall content ourselves with the simple presentation of his 
views. ‘ The question referred to originated in an attempt made 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his ’Emorod7) med¢ ’Aupaiov 
(1, 10) to terminate a controversy respecting the indebtedness 
of Demosthenes to Aristotle’s books on Rhetoric, by arranging 
his orations in regular chronological order. This great critic 
considered the words, “A pév tjeic, & dvdpec ’AOnvaior, kK. T. A, 
which according to the MSS. immediately followed the expo- 
sition of ways and means, to be the beginning of a distinct 
oration, delivered between the third Olynthiac and the oration 
concerning the Peace. Having myself renewed this contro- 
versy six-and-twenty years ago, I thoughtit due to my readers 
to submit to their consideration the view of Leland, who had 
decided in favor of the separation, with the principal argu- 
ments for and against his hypothesis. The question has been 
subsequently discussed by several writerst with increased 
acuteness and caution, and the result has been the final con- 
demnation of the ancient critic and his English advocate. 
The belief in the hypothesis of the separation into two distinct 
orations rested upon the confidence (hitherto unshaken) which 
was placed in the accuracy of the views of Dionysius; but 
this Rcceulde opinion has fled before the rigorous tests which 
have been more recently applied to every thing connected 
with the personal or literary history of Demosthenes, and 
with it has disappeared Leland’s theory, of which it was the 
main support, but some difficulties still oppose the adoption of 
the contrary conclusion. Viewing the two parts as one whole, 
delivered at one and the same time, (Ol. 107, 1), we remark a 
discrepancy in some historical details. The jirst part coincides 
completely with the circumstances of the period laid down b 

Dionysius as the date of its delivery. The reciprocal ani- 
mosity of the Macedonians and Athenians had not yet pro- 
eal the open rupture caused by the mission of a fleet to 
watch the pass of Thermopylae, (Ol. 106, * an event mention- 
ed in the oration as of recent occurrence; hitherto Philip had 





* In the Introduction to his German translation of the ‘‘ Staatsreden.”” Leip- 
zig, 1833. 

; A. G. Bekker, in Demosthenes als Staatsman und Redner, I. p. 268-273, 
Halle, 1816. Weiske, de Hyperbole, I. p. 38 Bremi, Philol. Beitrdge aus der 
Schweiz, 1. p. 21-34. Winiewski, Comment. Hist. in Dem. Or. pro Corona, p. 
59-62. The opposite opinion is maintained by J. Held, Proleg. ad Dem. Orat. 
quae vulgo prima Phil. dicitur, Vratislaviae, 1831. Seebeck, Zeitschr. f. d. 
Alterthumsw. for 1838. No. 91. 
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restrained himself to haughty words and threats, On the 
other hand the second part indicates apparently a change of 
circumstances. Hostilities had been actually commenced ; 
the king had plundered the allies of Athens on the seas, had 
captured vessels off Geraestos, and, haying made a descent 
upon Imbros and Lemnos, had re- -embarked, carrying away 
with him several Athenian prisoners, in direct opposition to 
his former policy. He had even ventured to land troops at 
Marathon, and had perpetrated the galling outrage of the cap- 
ture of the Sacred Ship. All these particulars accord per- 
fectly with the period when, as the orator expressly says, war 
had already commenced, and, although undertaken for the 
— of chastising the ‘king, was carried on but sluggishly, 
1. e. before Ol. 108 2, but do not correspond so precis sely with 
the dates which suit the earlier portion of the speech. On this 
point Bremi observes, ‘It is far more reasonable to suppose 
that these incidents transpired during an interval in which 
the parties were busied in perpetual insults and acts of petty 
annoyance, without any actual outbreak of open war; that 
the seizure of the Sacred Ship was an act of wanton aggres- 
sion, and the capture of the vessels at Geraestos a mere com- 
mercial speculation.’ I do not claim to understand very ac- 
curately the line of demarcation between ‘acts of annoyance 
and wanton aggression’ and what is generally termed war ; 
nor do I distinctly perceive the difference between a ‘com- 
mercial speculation,’ which induces men to seize and carry off 
their neighbors’ ships, and that which is commonly called 
piracy ; but thus much is certain, that in whatever category 
we place these acts, they are wholly contrary to the policy 
pursued by Philip towards the Athenians on ‘other occ asions, 
of which notices have come down to us. It was principally 
upon this consideration that I founded my defence of Leland’s 
views; but I am now convinced that it is injudicious to bring 
forward scattered notices, that apply to one period almost as 
well as to another, in defence of a theory against which so 
many formidable objections may be urged. And here I would 
adduce a cireumstance which’ Leland has passed over, VizZ.: 
that the fifth Philippic oration, or the second part of the first 
according to the classification of Dionysius, was delivered in 
order to persuade the Athenians to protect the islands and the 
Hellespont. As the second part contains nothing whatever of 
this kind, we must believe, either that Dionysius committed 
an error in his enumeration of the speeches and in his state- 
ment of their contents, or that he referred to some other ora- 
tion, of which no fragment is extant; but this again is ren- 
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dered doubtful by his citation of the opening words, found in 
the first Philippic, which are apparently unsuitable to the 
exordium of a speech. It appears, moreover, extraordinary, 
upon the supposition of the delivery of this part of the speech 
between the fall of Olynthus and the conclusion of peace, that 
no reference should be made to an event which must neces- 
sarily have occasioned so much excitement at Athens.” 

We would now invite the attention of our readers to a few 
observations upon the earlier portion of Prof. Smead’s com- 
mentary to the first Oration ; and under the persuasion that no 
editor can better afford to dispense with the language of 
empty and inappropriate panegyric, shall decline the grateful 
task of displaying its peculiar excellence, in order to speak 
freely of some occasional errors and omissions. 

















$l. émeoyav dv....dv hyov. The observation that 
‘the participle with dv is often used instead of the finite verbal 
form,” is undoubtedly correct, and it must accordingly be re- 
solved into éréoyov dy .... kai qjyov dv. So in 6, 86: Kearijoac 
(dv) is equivalent to éxpdryoev Gv kai, and in 9, 25:/ oddéy dv 
Exovtec to ovdév dv eixouev scil. ef Kai 7Bovddueba. Cf. Kriiger 
Gr. 69, 7, 1, compared with 54, 6, 6. Hence we cannot per- 
ceive the applicability of the editor’s subsequent remark, that 
in these constructions there is an ellipse of eiva,;nor do we 
understand the reference to Viger, p. 483, where we are taught 
erroneously that dv is joined tapatAnpwpatixe¢ with the parti 
ciple, and that émoyov dv stands here in place of the simple 
émiayav. — Ewe....dmeghivavto. The employment of the 
Indicative, and the same tense-form in the temporal clause, is 
due to assimilation, the construction being: éméayov dv Ewe 
ol TAsiorot TOV ElwObtwv RéyeLv yvounv adnedjvavTo. Cf. 
Woolsey on Plat. Gorg. p. 506, B. Kriiger 54, 10, 6.—rov 
elw6@67wv. The ordinance of Solon, to a remembrance of 
which the editor attributes the language of the orator, had 
become so completely inoperative, (cf. Clinton’s Fast. Hell. IL., 
p. lvii. 6. F. Hermann’s Pol. Antt. 129, 4.5), that Demosthenes, 
if he thought at all about it, must have considered himself 
excused from its observance. For this reason we prefer the 
explanation of Kriiger, received by Franke, and supported 
by the following very similar passage from Isokrates, (Archid. 
§ 1), to the former part of which the editor makes reference: 
“Tf any one of those who are accustomed to address you had 
spoken in a manner that was worthy of the city, I should 
have continued silent; but since I plainly perceive that some 
are actually supporting our foes, and that others feebly oppose 
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them, I deem myself justified in coming forward to declare 
my sentiments.” —kai te@to¢g. Kai iseven, (not although,) 
and belongs to meetoc, imparting modesty to the language of the 
speaker, as in Soph. Az. 344. Philokt. 192. Oed. Kol. 53, 
(where see Schneidewin), and frequently elsewhere. The par- 
ticle dv must be joined with tvyydverv, with its usual reference 
to an implied condition. Its insertion for the reason alleged 
by the editor is rendered unnecessary by «ai, and on such a sup- 
position, moreover, it must be taken with 7yotvua, which is 
entirely inadmissible. Cf. Isokrat. $4, 10: iyotpa & obtwe dv 
peyloryy érridoowv AauBdvey Kai Tac dAdac TéyvacKk.t. A. At the 
close of this verse the conjunction of the same particle with édez, 
in opposition to the usual practice of the Greeks, according to 
which representations of necessity and moral fitness or obli- 
gation, were set forth as unconditionally true, should have 
obtained, in our judgment, some notice from. the editor. Cf. 
Kriiger 53, 2, 7. According to Hermann’s rule, (De part. dv, 
1, 12), the conditional dy is added here, because the implied an- 
tathesis GAAad det viv or viv dé det is really true. The pupil 
should compare od yao éye7v in §27, with the remark of 
Franke: éxyeijv eivat, oportebat esse at non sunt; éxe7y dv elvat, 
oporteret esse, at non oportet. 


§ 2. The dynamic dative with d6vunréov deserves attention 
fully as much as the familiar ellipse of the dative of the personal 
notion with évO@vunréov in §3. The preposition é7i, as in Isokrat, 
4,3: éni robTog dOvujoac, is often added. — oid” The editor 
renders ne quidem. The construction is, on the contrary: ovx. 
dOvunréov, kai el .... doxet. For “ when ovdé, pndé precede ei, 
éav, érretdav, it 1s only the particle «ai even, which they contain, 
that belongs to the hypothetical, the negation belongs to the 
principal clause; hence odd’ ei (éav) is equivalent to xai el 
(éav) ...., 00.” In other words ovdé, dé et must be rendered 
even vf, although, and the not transferred to the principal sen- 
tence. For illustrations see Franke’s note, Kriiger 65, 5, 17, 
with his comments upon Xen. Anab. 1, 6, 8. — The observa- 
tion, that the partitive genitive ai7@v in the next sentence ‘‘is 
to be referred to medypyaory,” will, we fear, be understood by 
the pupil in a different sense to that intended by the editor. 
This might have been obviated by adding the following 
words :—as to the construction, join 6 ai7év, and compare 38, 
25: 6 wey yonomov TH TOA TOV TOdyMaTéc éortv. —In- 
stead of the conjectural emendation of Bekker, we should have 
preferred the reading éret, ei tor, as exhibited by the Codd. &. 
Aug. 2, and the text of the MS. B. The admissibility of 
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this collocation is ably shown by Klotz ad Devar. II. p. 531 sq., 
whilst, as V6mel has observed, the passage quoted by Riidiger 
from 9, 5, in support of Bekker’s correction, although very 
similar in sentiment, is widely different in form. 


§ 3. In the note upon éevra, the omission of dé deserved 
notice, if not illustration, as peculiarly characteristic of our 
author. ‘“Monendum est Demosthenem, si recte observavi 
évevta et elta semper sine hac particula (dé) post Te@Tov pév 
inferre.” Cf. $16, below. Two or three examples (cf. Klotz 
ad Devar. pp. 589, 5384) may be found, in which it is inserted 
for the purpose of adding a strongly adversative notion to 
that of mere numerical sequence. Hence Kriiger’s semper must 
be rendered almost always.—®¢ kadkOco kai Te0anKOYTwC. 
The dependence of the two relative or interrogative clauses 
introduced by 7Aixyy and #¢ upon the verb éxedéare is fully 
illustrated by Franke. See the Reviewer on Soph. Az. 1129. 
In the editor’s note upon these words, we read that Ol. 100, 1, 
corresponds with B. C. 376. Correct B. C. 3£§. Olynthus, 
however, surrendered to Polybiades, the Lacedemonian gene- 
ral, in Ol. 100, 2, or B. C. 378. A little below, Ol. 100, 8, is 
made parallel with B. C. 374. Read B. C. 878, in the sum- 
mer of which year Agesilaos, at the head of a large army, 
made his first expedition into Boeotia. The Kadmea was 
taken by the Lacedemonians, under Phcoebidas, in the spring 
of 882, Ol. 99, 3, and recovered by the Thebans, under Pelo- 
pidas, in Ol. 100, 2. Again, the Spartan fleet was overcome 
by Chabrias in Ol. 101, 1, or B. C. 348, in the month of Sep- 
tember, not in Ol. 100, 4. Jacobs observes, in his comments 
upon our passage, that ‘as the general peace soon afterwards 
concluded through the intervention of the king of Persia, 
(Ol. 102, 2, or B. C. $73), secured the freedom of the Grecian 
cities, (Diodor. 15, 50. 51), Demosthenes was justified in ad- 
ducing these efforts of the Athenians as illustrative of their 
regard for justice and the liberties of the Hellenic nation.”— 
oiov dv vpetc BotAotabe. Notas you wish, but such as 
you may perhaps have wished, nihil tale esse, quale esse cupiveritis. 
Hence the superiority of the Optative, as proposed by 
Dobree, and received by the editor, to BotAyjobe, the emenda- 
tion of Bekker. — roérov. The suggestion of Sauppe is very 
properly mentioned, but not adopted by Prof. Smead. The 
introduction of the article before the demonstrative pronoun 
is shown to be unnecessary by 21, 80: ta mév 07) T6Te UBeiopara 
roorwy. 44, 17: 6 d% MewdvAidnc 6 ddeApo¢g dvtow TmamTog dé 
rovrovt. 52,2; ob éAdtrwv 7 wera TavTa doedyeia éott TOUTOVI, 
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§ 4. mAzj0o0c rij¢ dvvayéwc. The latter part of Vimel’s note 
is not quite correctly rendered. He does not say, that in the 
preceding year, in his war against Onomarchus in Thessaly, 
Philip assembled an army of 20,000 foot-soldiers, and 3,000 
Thessalian cavalry, besides his fleet, but “and had, in addition, 
built and equipped a fleet,” (praeterea classem exstr uaxerat). In 
the remarks upon Pydna, we would call attention to a typo- 
graphical error. The third year of the 92nd Olympiad cor- 
responds with B. C. 410, not 206. From the reference to 
Thukydides we infer, moreover, that the name of Perdikkas, 
the ever-intriguing and busy foe of Athens before the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, should be substituted 
for that of Archelaos. One revolt of Py dna, (for there were 
many), followed by the temporary siege of the Athenians, 
and its hasty abandonment, took place in Ol. 87, 1, or B. C. 
432. A second happened in the 22nd year of the ‘Pelopon- 
nesian war, when it was reduced, after a protracted siege, by 
Archelaos, the illegitimate son of Perdikkas, with the aid of an 
Athenian squadron, commanded by ‘T’heramenes. oie its 
capture by the Athenian general, Timotheus, (Ol. 104, 2, or 
B. C. 868 ?), it fell into the hands of Philp, apparently Ww a 
out a struggle, and probably by treachery, (cf. 20, 63), imme- 
diately after the conquest of Amphipolis, Ol. 105, 3, or B.C. 
338 (not 354.) The neighboring town of Potidaea was taken 
by Philip, Ol. 105, 4, or B.C. 257. On the frequent repeti- 
tion of the words Amphipolis, Pydna, and Potidaea, in the 
orations of Demosthenes, see Westermann on 18, 69. 


$5. brdoyer....7Hév dnévtwv. Kriiger observes, ’ 
very usefully for the pupil, that the words tov drévTwr must 
not be thought to make allusion to the distant site of the lo- 
calities referred to. “For so the orator would s say: par est 
Philippum habere quae suis terris vicina, a nostra urbe remota 
sunt, than which nothing can be less in point. His meaning 
will be best expounded by quoting his own words: Tov ig? 
dmaot TaQOVTOE TO OTEATECMATL HCOEL UTUPYEL TA TOV A dnnornpe VOV 
kat Taic TrapaoKevate kal tai¢ yv P@PLaee. * Add §12, where the 
expression oi adrnoTnevor Kal Tals TAPAGK. Kal Talc yv- is but a 
fuller definition of the oi dnévte¢ in our own passage. 


$6. We doubt if the expression teocéyerv tov vodvv can have 
tik sense assigned to it by Bremi and Prof. Smead. Kriiger 
renders: animum advertere alicurt, quem ducem et auctorem 
sequaris, and in his note on Xen. Anab, 2, 5,29: sein Vertrauen 
setzen, to place one’s confidence in. At any rate, the insertion of 
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the Accusative, if the former opinion is received, would be 
quite unnecessary, as the simple verb is frequently employed 
by Attic writers (cf. e. g. Xen. Ayr. 5, 5, 40) in the significa- 
tion: to pay court to. The Latin phrase, ab alicujus partibus 
stare is generally expressed in Greek by eivat werd or 7006¢ 
tivoc. In Phil. 8, 20: nmposéyerv, although found neither with 
Tov voov nor TY yvounyv, must not be regarded, (like many, 
perhaps a majority of the compounds of éyecy without an ex- 
press object), as intransitive, since it is evident that one of 
these accusatives would be readily supplied by an Athenian 
hearer. Cf. Kriiger 52, 2, 38. The felicity of the German 
paraphrase of Jacobs will, we fear, be poorly appreciated by 
the majority of our students. 


§ 7. The peculiar foree of the preposition in such expres- 
sions as yevéobat, pévetv, eivat, ketoOa éxt tLvoc, denoting steady 
continuance upon or firm adherence to a thing, should have 
received some illustration here. Compare § 9. 6, 4. 8, 14. 21, 
199. So, too, the power of the article when joined with 
ToLOvTOC, TOLOCdE, THALKOVTOC, THALKOGdE, TODOTOC, ToodddE can 
scarcely be recognized by a mere translation, Tovatty yroun 
signifies, without any demonstrative reference, such an opinion, 
i. e. any opinion of the kind in question: 7 tovabTn yvaun sel. 
ovoa designates, on the other hand, a distinct and determinate 
opinion possessing the qualities conceived or represented. 
This distinction is well elucidated by Kriiger 50, 4, 6, and the 
following passage from the Memorabilia: Swxparn¢g éxnyyeiAaro 
ovdevit TaTOTE TOLOVTOYV OBDEV: TAC dv OV 6 TOLOUTOS 
dvije (i. e. 0 Toovto¢ dvije ov) dtapOeipor trove véove ;— 
ovvehévrTe 0 a7tAGC. Prof. Smead directs usto supply 
eimeiv or Aéyerv. So, likewise, Kriiger 55, 1, 2, and the ma- 
jority of the commentators on this passage. We are inclined 
to believe with Sauppe and Rost (@r. Gr. 105, p. 501) that 
this is rendered unnecessary, by the similar quasi-adverbial 
use of the datives of other participles, e. g. ovvTepdortz, 
ovAdAapBavortt, TapaduzévTt. However this may be, the edi- 
tor’s rendering: 7 short wholly ignores the existence of 
aTA@C (i. e. ingenue or stmpliciter, peta Tappnotac Kal ovbdev 
brooretAdpevoc cf. § 51, FRANKE), the omission of which ad- 
verb, as suggested by Riidiger and Kriiger, is ably and suc- 
cessfully opposed by Sauppe. Translate: (to speak) briefly and 
plainly—jv ipdv adrov éOeanjonte. Inthis reading the 
editor is supported, with but one exception, which has et, by all 
the Codices and editions. Benseleron Isokrat. Areopagit. p. 148, 
directed us to change 7jv into dv, because this conjunction here 
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occupies the place of the preceding dy. If any alteration is 
necessary, we should prefer to read with Vimel: dv—éOeAjonre 
—el tuov aitéov tOeAnjoeTte yevioba kai Taboato®’ or 
rather tatoec0.’ Compare 8, 84 and 37: el Abyov tac 


anattHoerav oi ‘EAAnvec.... Kai EgorvO’ wyac,....dv 
tavTa Aéyworv. 16, 7 and 8, p. 208, 22 ed. R.: ef pév 
EDeAHaovoaty eionyny dyev...., adv 0 GdtKHot Kai 


roheneiv olwvrar deiv. 16, 26, p. 208, 25 ed. R.: kav 


~ 4 ~ 
tavta Ted0nAa K. T.4., Ef dE wh, TEWTOY pev évavtiove &opnev 


k. 7. A. 28,172: dv pév....,ed d& ph. Isokrat. Archidam. 
44, p. 211 ed. Lang.: édv pév ydo séAwpev ....,et dé 
poBnOnooueOa. Panath. 94, p. 484: el pey ...... TOLHOEL 


Tove Adyouc, Guota haveitary av de A~y Qe Tac TEGEEIC KT. A. 
See Stallbaum on Plat. Phaedon. p. 93, B. Weber on Demosth. 
Aristokrat. p. 473. Hence we think that the conjectural 
emendation of Dindorf in 9, 20, p. 116, 3 ed. R.: éav pev 
6p0G¢ Aoyifwpar...., &dv dé Anoety dons, instead of the 
common reading ei pév 6. Aoyifowar . . . ., dv dé A. dox®, which 
is properly retained by Prof. Smead, is shown from the prac- 
tice of Demosthenes and the writers of his age, to be uncalled 
for. Vdmel has made the important observation that De- 
mosthenes uses 7jv in no other passage than the present. For 
in 18, 176, p. 287 ed. R., where the common copies read #7, 
the Codd. 2. 2. exhibit dv, and in 10, 2, p. 181, 9 ed. R., in- 
stead of the Vulgate 7jv eocayyeA67j, the MSS. 3. F. Y. A. have, 
according to Dindorf and Diibner, 7 tpocayyeA07. In addi- 
tion to this, the last mentioned oration has been shown by 
Becker, Veersteg and other critics, to be spurious. The same 
scholar has, however, suggested in defence of the common 
reading in our passage, that Demosthenes, “ with his marked 
partiality for variety of expression, may have written 7y in 
this single instance for the purpose of avoiding the hiatus 
ei buoy (but compare dvéyxn y § 10), just as Isokrates, who 
elsewhere never employs the form éav (?), preferring ‘jv even 
to dv, has once for the sake of varying his language written 
éav pév...., av 0€ (Panegyr. 163).” The meaning of the 
words before us is so distinctly shown by the following con- 
text, that we cannot suppose with Sauppe that an allusion is 
made by the orator to the vain and ruinous expectation enter- 
tained ata later period by the Athenians, that neighboring 
tribes, such as the Megareans and Chalcidians (cf. 9, 34 and 75) 
would fight their battles for them. We fully coincide in the 
reasoning, supported by an exceedingly apt citation from 9, 
73, which has induced the editor to introduce atirov, in place 
of avrod, into his text. 
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§ 8. doa wep. The particle connects the relative more 
closely with the antecedent clause. Derived from the old ad- 
verb rége very, of which 7epioows is a lengthened form, it lays 
stress, as Kriiger 69, 56 expresses it, upon the identity of no- 
tions: e. g. 6 avté¢ domep the very same who; olos ep exactly 
such a man as ; ola ep precisely such things as. In additional 
confirmation of the editor's note upon doorpo0d), here= 
katapvyh, perfugium, we would add Xen. Anab. 2, 4, 22. 7, 6, 
Hyperid. kata Anpoobévovs. Fragm. 15 (Vc.) ed. Babing- 

ton: ove é[y]ovtas dAA[ny] ovdeuiay droo[ reo] ony. 


§ 9. of....daedryeias, quo—petulantiae, to what a pitch 
or height of impudence. The genitive is joined with ol as an 
adverb not of degree, but of place. Cf. Soph. Hiektr, 1035: 
of w dtiptias dyes; Kur. Hek. 312: ovk vio? of kandv 
édnaAvbas ; Plat. Conv. p. 181, E: of redevtG nakiacs Kat dpetiqc. 
Luc. Alex. 55: of nivdbvov Kabeorixev. On the two last 
passages see Lobeck, Phryn. p. 48. Pflugk, Eur. Hek. 439.— 
del Te moosTmEpLBGAAETaL, Literally, is ever casting 
around him for something in addition, 1. e. is ever compassing 
some fresh acquisition. See Sauppe’s note, and to the illus- 
trations collected there, add Isokrat. Panegyr. 4, 36: dravra 
yao wmepreBadAovto (=nposerojoavTo) TOV TéTOY, Ov VOY 
Tuyxavouev Kkaréyovtes. We insert these observations from 
compassion for our students to whom the German version of 
Jacobs will prove more knotty than the Greek.—regiorouyicerat, 
incloses in a net, circumretit. Cf. Cic. Verr. 5, 58, 150: quum 
te—circumretitum frequentia populi Romani esse videam. 


$10. érecdadv ti yévnrac; The employment of the direct 
interrogative in a dependent clause which is introduced by a 
temporal conjunction, requires more notice than a mere trans- 
lation. See Woolsey on Plat. Gorg. 448,C; Kriiger 54, 17, 7 
and 8; and below §$ 20. 34. That the interrogative pronouns 
and adverbs are so placed by both Greek and Latin writers in 
dependent clauses of all sorts (sometimes even with a second 
question in another member of the period, as in the passage 
quoted by Kriiger 57, 17, se may be learnt from the Re- 
viewer’s note on Soph. Az. 107 and 77.—The editor follows 
Riidiger and Franke, who, upon the authority of one manu- 
script only, reject tes between the words dvéyxn—y. It is ex- 
hibited in the text of Bekker, Vémel, and Dindorf. Cf. Bast. 
ad Greg. Cor. p. 8. We would also observe that the formula 
vi Mia is generally used by Demosthenes for the purpose of 
giving an ironical turn to the proposition in which it stands. 


See Kriiger’s note upon this passage, and cf. 18,101. 117. 19, 
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222. 20,161. 21, 41.—einé por. The occurrence of the 
singular form of the imperative in the same sentence with 
Bobseobe is most probably derived from the idiom of common 
conversation. Hence it is particularly frequent in the Orators 
and Aristophanes. Examples are collected in Jelf’s Gr. Gr. 
390, 2, a. Kriiger adopts a somewhat different explanation : 
Videlicet orator e multitudine unum aliquem sibi adversarium 
Jingit eadem ratione, qua § 44: trot b7) mposopptotpeba ; HoeTd THs, 
but his illustration shows that the passages are not parallel. 
In place of tepudytes, both here and in § 48, the Codd. > pr. 
m. F. G. exhibit tegiévtes. The same form is now found also 
in the Fragments of Hyperides, IV. C. 6, where Boéckh re- 
marks that it was in all probability generally used in the lan- 
guage of every-day life. After tvr@dveo@a the editor has 
properly omitted the words «ata tiv dyopdv, which are re- 
tained in Dindorf’s text. Cf. $48. 6,14. 18,158. 19, 242. 
288. 21, 86. 198. The plena locutio is found in 18, 323. 21, 104. 
Demosthenes often lashes the idle curiosity of the Athenians; 
see, for example, 2, 23 and 19, 288—atro@v. Although 
this is doubtless the genuine reading, it is nevertheless rightly 
explained by Longinus as used in the sense of the reciprocal 
pronoun. Cf. Kriiger 51, 2, 16—yévorro yao ...» 
deotx@yv. From the latter part of the editor’s note we infer 
that he does not wholly coincide with the view of Hermann, 
but regards the use of yd in questions as elliptical. Hence 
we are surprised that he makes no reference to Reisig (Znarr. 
ad. Oed. Kol. 1582) or to Kriiger (69, 14, 8), who correctly 
teach that this particle, when so employed, invariably refers 
to a preceding declaration. 


$11. dAW dobevet. Wesuppose that by the expression 
“Olynth. IIL. held in Olymp. 107, 4,” the delivery of the oration 
in that year is meant. The expression is correct when clothed 
in a Latin dress (Olynthiaca tertia habita est), but is rather in- 
different English. We are surprised to find that the editor 
should so confidently assert that Demosthenes alludes in the 
words before us to a report mentioned in the third Olynthiac, 
§5, as having been spread abroad after Philip’s siege of the 
fortress of Heraeum on the Propontis near Perinthus. This 
occurrence happened in the month Maimakterion, Ol. 107, 1, 
i. e. between October 30 and November 27 B. C. 352. Our 
oration was delivered in the summer of the same year, i. e. 
some months before the event in question, and the three Olyn- 
thiacs not till Ol. 107, 4, or B. C. 343. The reference is be- 
yond all doubt that stated by Vomel;—the sickness which 
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attacked Philip after the loss of his eye at the siege of Methone, 
Ol. 106, 4, or B. C. 333.—kai ydée. For even, nam etiam, the 
kat belonging to the notion that follows ydo, i.e. otros. Cf 2, 
15. 8, 15. 9, 4. Kriiger 69, 32,21. In 8, 53: nai yde.... 
éxeiva .... kai tadra, the particles xai yde are not, as Franke 
asserts—namque, for Kal ydg....kat are always to be ren- 
dered namet....et. Soin 5, 16, but in 8, 24 and 9, 14 the 
kai relates to the whole sentence, and the particles are equiva- 
lent to the Latin etenim, for assuredly.—n aga TiV hwetégav 
GwéxXecav. Through this indifference of ours. The proposi- 
tion denotes, as Franke has pointed out, that the extension of 
Philip’s power was parallel with its cause, the negligence and 
inactivity of the Athenians. See Westermann on 18, 282, 
Weber on 28, 205, and compare Thuk. 1, 41, 6: kat &kaoros 
ov Tapa THY éavTod duéAccay oletat BAGWev. Demosth. 9, 2: 
ov tag’ Ev 7} dbo els TovTO Ta TEGypaTa adiKrat. 


§ 12. kairo kai tovTo. Weagree with the editor in con- 
demning Vémel’s explanation of the construction, but think 
with Westermann that év@vyntéov, or some similar notion must 
be supplied to rodro. See by all means Kriiger 62, 3, 10.— 
el re wad00t x.7.A. Prof. Smead has followed Dobree and 
Sauppe in rejecting imdpgae or indoger after juiv, and has re- 
tained the words kai rovr’ étepydoato after émedotpeba. 
There can be little doubt that the Vulgate is corrupt, and that 
one or the other must be thrown out. Dindorf pursues an 
exactly opposite course, and pronounces kat rov7’ éepydoaito 
the clumsy addition of an interpreter. The necessary limits 
of this article prevent our going into the examination of this 
question, which is ably treated by Riidiger in his third edition 
of these orations, Leipsic, 1848.—a7yetypévor. We have 
much pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the 
editor’s admirable observations in illustration of the sense in 
which this participle is here used by Demosthenes. It has a 
very similar signification in Polyb. 12,17, 1. Plutarch. 7%. 
Gracch. 3. The truce between Athens and Sparta, referred to 
in the note which follows, commonly known as the peace of 
Nikias, took place in the month Anthesterion, Ol. 89, 4, or B. 
C. 421, and the march of Brasidas into Thrace with his cap- 
ture of Acanthus and Amphipolis in Ol. 89, 1, or B. C. 424. 


§14. ta y On yeyevnpwéva «7.4. The “forcible 
rendering” of the German translator omits all notice of the 
important words y’ 7d7, and conveys an erroneous notion of 
the force of the Optative with dv. Our meaning will be ren- 
dered more apparent by quoting a very similar passage in 38, 
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6. p. 80, 9 ed. R.: ta pév dij Tore meaYOEvTa ovK dv GAdwes Exot. 
Imperfect as the German version is, however, we should have 
preferred it in an English dress. 


§ 15. rod Aortow. In the future, i.e. of repetition within 
the compass of the future. Such is the force of this genitive 
as distinguished from 16 Aour6v, which expresses the notion of 
uninterrupted sequence or continuance from the given point 
(henceforth.) Cf. Kriiger 46, 3, 2 and 47,2, 3. “ Tov Aorov 
wn posterum de singulis vicibus ; contra 76 Aounév continuum et 
perpetuum tempus significat.” It is to be observed that in 
this and in all similar collocations the article retains its proper 
force. Thus 70 viv = Tov viv xpdvor, the present being regard- 
ed as self-existent and self-complete in expressed or implied anti- 
thesis to another space of time. 


$16. cit’ adrov¢ ....%yerv. We believe that the 
intention of the editor is to call attention to the construction 
ovTw Tac yv@pac éyeltv, OC .... TAEVOTEOY, Of which we 


are not able to bring forward another example. The con- 
struction with the genitive absolute after oc, where we might 
have expected 67¢ with a finite verb, or, as in Latin, the ac- 
cusative, with the infinitive, is more common. See the Re- 
viewer's note on Soph. Az. 268, and to the illustrations col 
lected there, add Thuk. 7, 15, 1: @¢ Tv oTpaTIwrey pi 
pEeuTTOV yeyernpévwov ODT W THY yvouny Exete. Xen. Anab. 1, 
8,6: &¢ euod ovv lévtoc bry dv Kai ipeic, OF} TW THY yvrounv 
éyere. IRd. Kyr. 1, 6, 11: O¢ ovdv éuod pndérore dpuedqoovroc, 
obtac exe thy yvounv. Kriiger 69, 63, 3. In the fourth 
line of the editor’s note, read obtwe in place of érwe.—adrtoic. 
In addition to the testimony of Libanius, cf § 20, 24. 2, 28. 
23, 162. Isokrat, 8.44. C. F. Hermann, Gr. Antt. 171, 15.— 
totic huioeot tTOv inmnméwv. For the construction, see 
Kriiger 47, 28, 9, and compare Xen. Anab. 4, 2, 9: tév 
émLoM0pvAdKwr Tove juioec. Demosth. 20, 8. The number of 
cavalry sought by Demosthenes was 500, for each tribe fur- 
nished 100. See Béckh’s Public Economy of Athens, I. p. 
283 ff. 


$17. Xeppdvyoorv. The orator alludes to the resistance, 
doubtless encouraged by Philip, which the cities of the Thra- 
cian Chersonese, ceded to the Athenians after the death of 
Kotys by Kersobleptes, offered to the establishment of Athe- 
nian supremacy over them. (B. C. 357?). Cf Diodor. 16, 34. 
Thirlwall, Hist. Greece, 5, 225—229. Winiewski, p. 195. On 
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the extraordinary vigor and patriotism manifested by the 
Athenians in the equipment and conveyance of the troops to 
Kubcea, within a period of three days, according to 22, 17, 
or five, according to Aeschines c. Kites. § 85, see Thirlwall, 
l.c. p. 227. This enterprize, which led to the expulsion of 
the Thebans, and secured the autonomy of the Eubcean cities, 
is often referred to by Demosthenes: cf. 2, 8. 8, 74. 28, 99. 
21, 219. p.570, 22 ed. R.—Gon7eo. Theeditor properly in- 
structs us to supply Opuqoare, but should have added that 
there is a similar ellipse of tua¢ égujoa: after pacity in the con- 
clusion of the sentence. 


§18. evxarageérvynrov. The subject of this Verbal 
Adjective must be borrowed from the preceding section: 76 
&Kelv@ TOUTO... . TapaoTHoal, 1, e. TO eldévar Exeivoy evdroertei¢ 
vac bvtac. —TAEiove Tov déovtoc. These words are ren- 
dered more than enough, but the participle conveys also the no- 
tion: justo plures, or plures quam opus est. “The urbanity and 
liberality of Philip had gained him friends and adherents in 
every part of Greece, where, as we are told by Diodorus (16, 54,) 
there was at that time ‘an abundant crop of traitors.’” These 
are the words of Jacobs, and are quoted here in order to con- 
firm the supposition of the editor that Demosthenes alludes to 
Aristodemus, Neoptolemus, &c., and not to Aeschines, whose 
compact with the Macedonian monarch is of later date. 


§19. 796 dé trobTwY. Ante omnia, the Preposition deno- 
ting preference or pre-eminence. Cf. Kriiger 68, 15,2. To re- 
ceive it, with the editor, in a purely temporal sense, contravenes 
what is so accurately said in the preceding note upon the 
force of the Infinitives dédoy@a and trapecxevdoOa, which are 
employed emphatically, as a warning against delay, and imply 
that the preparations recommended should be decreed and fin- 
ished off at once. —pH pot. Supply aééqre. The datvus 
ethicus 1s exceedingly appropriate to the language of energetic 
and impassioned ‘appeal, in which the speaker has himself a 
strong personal interest. Cf. Soph. Az. 191. Ar. Vesp. 1179: 
yh jot ye pvOo0ve. Woolsey on Soph. Antig. 577. Kriiger 48, 
6 and 2. Latham, English Language, p. 409, § 504. In the 
punctuation of these sentences the editor follows V6mel, in 
opposition to the majority of modern critics. We must ayow 
our decided preference for the ordinary reading, which places 
a period after tovqoe, and have no kind of hesitation as to the 
propriety of erasing the signs of parenthesis. For their in- 
troduction is opposed by the logical connection of ideas :— 
Talk not to me of mercenarves, or of forces which exist simply upon 
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paper, but of a force (Sivapuiv tiva, to be supplied from the 
foregoing sentence,) which shall belong to the state, and execute its 
orders. Hence, with Sauppe, we would read 444’ 7] rij¢ 7. Eorat 
instead of dad’ 7}. The expression tij¢ TOAewe eivar (cf. 9, 56. 
37, 53. Isokrat. 8, 129) is not inconsistent with the language of 
Demosthenes in § 21, since it is not to be understood as refer- 
ring to the composition of the forces, (although they were to 
consist in part of Athenian citizens), but to their subordination 
to Athenian control, in opposition to the refractory licentious- 
ness of mercenary troops, which, as stated in the following 
section, had so frequently damaged Athenian interests. On 
the employment of the Indicative of the Future, in the relative 
clause of this and the preceding period, cf. 1, 2. 2,11. Kriiger 
53, 7, 7 and 8. 


§ 20. drwe pa....7othonrte. In thiselliptical formula of 
prohibition or warning, Demosthenes, with the majority of 
Attic writers, generally uses the Indicative of the Future. Cf. 
8, 88. 19,5. Kriiger 54, 8,6 and 7. Matthii Gr. Gr. 519, 
7, and 623, 2. Madvig Gr. Gr. 123 and 124. Hermann on 
Soph. Hlektr. 1296. Jacobitz on Xen. Ayr. 1, 3,18. For this 
reason we prefer torjoere, the emendation of Bekker and Din- 
dorf.— avr’ éaadt7w....tT0v déovtocg. For nothing 
ever seems to you great enough. Such is the translation of the 
German version, quoted in the note upon these words. We 
fear that the frequent introduction of French and German 
citations (pp. 92. 97. 98. 99. 102. 106, 107.110. 118. 114. 117. 
119. 121. 124, 125. 126. 127. 131. 188. 186. etc.) will be less 
profitable to our teachers and students generally, than the 
editor, from his own familiarity with these languages, ima- 
gines. , Why not have made them accessible to all by a trans- 
lation 


$21. én dtadoxie dAAHAOLC. Vomel aptly quotes 
Pausan. 10, 24, 2: dordpywr BapBdgwy éx dtadoxqe 
GAAHAOLS bBersorvtwy. Inthe editor’s note read Matthiii Gr. 
Gr. 403, 1, and for “ Kriiger on Xen. Anab. 1, 5, 2” where, 
however, the pupil will find simply an explanation of the 
force of dta— in the compound verb diadéyeoOa. For the 
dative, compare Xen. Ayr.8, 6,18: 76 yueerv@ dyyéA@ 
Tov vuKreplvor dradéyecOa (=Freo0a.) Plat. Legg. 6, p. 758. 
B. Eur. Suppl. 72.—inméas dtanociovs. Vémel re- 
marks that this was in the usual proportion of one horse-sol- 
dier to ten foot-soldiers. 
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§22. elev. See the Reviewer on Soph. Az. 101, and cf. 19, 
6. 20, 22. —terjewv. This word, which is properly an 
adjective, follows the analogy of ovv7jOwy, avtdexwy in drop- 
ping e in the Genitive plural. Cf. Gottling £7. Greek Accentt. 
§ 26, 2, and $84. d. Note. So, also, the Dual rezjporv, in Xen. 
Hell. 1, 5,19. 5,4, 56. The best manuscripts, nevertheless, ex- 
hibit recypGv in our passage, as also in 18, 2388. 19,123. 22, 13 
and elsewhere. —xai toAitas TOovS OTPaTEVOPEVOVS 
eivat. Onthe difficulties connected with the construction 
of these words, see Sauppe. If we consider tod: orpar, the 
Subject, and todiras the Predicate, and render, in accordance 
with the obvious and natural mode of construing these 
words: that the troops should be citizens, we are opposed by the 
fact that only one-fourth part of these forces was to be com- 
posed of citizens. Is Franke, therefore, correct in directing 
us to regard toAiras tovs otpart, as the subject: et cur cives eos 
qui militent esse (= adesse) jubeam ? 


§25. @tAinnw nmodepotpev. In the editor's very 
admirable comments upon these words, we can perceive little 
real difference, even i opinion, between himself and Jacobs, 
who writes as follows:—‘‘The expression, we carry on war 
with Philip, must not be taken literally, since there had been, 
up to the time at which this oration was delivered, no open 
outbreak of hostilities; although the capture of Amphipolis, 
the sending troops to EKubcea, which were resisted by Macedo- 
nian troops, (Ol. 106, 8), and the measures pursued in conse- 
quence of Philip’s advance to Thermopylae, (Ol. 106, 4), and 
his proceedings in Thrace (Ol. 107, 1) were tantamount to an 
indirect declaration of war.” So, too, Vémel, in his Pro- 
legom. p. 63, speaks of the so-called war, for the recovery of 
Amphipolis, as ‘‘nunquam indictum, vix contra Philippum 
gestum, qui potius per alios egit, ipse pacem simulans, etiam 
Atheniensibus interdum credentibus.” See Thirlwall’s Hist. 
Greece, 1V. p. 197. Upon the assertion that Philip’s siege of 
Heraeum took place some few months before the delivery of 


this oration, we have already spoken in our observations on 
§ ES, 


§ 26. We are glad to find that Prof. Smead has retained the 
Imperfect éyetporoveire, although condemned as “contra lin- 
guam” by Schiifer, Jacobs, and Funkhinel. The Present 
xeooroveite is found in the MS. Laud., and is also written in the 
Cod. =. pr. m., but if this tense had been exhibited in the 
original copy, ov (not o¢«) must have preceded it. Vémel ob- 
serves, that the Imperfect is here correctly used of past time, 
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and even in the current year the taxiarchs, generals, phy- 
larchs and hipparchs, had been chosen before the date of this 
oration. Hence Franke renders: Did you not lately, or did you 
not this year, as usual, elect, ete. On the officers here named, 
and their election by Cheirotonia, consult, in addition to the 
authorities cited by the editor, Hermann’s Pol. Antig. §§ 152, 
153. Bojesen and Arnold’s Gr. Antt. §37, 150, p. 90. — 
tas touras. The (i.e. well-known) processions, the customary 
and regular processions of the year. The article defines its 
object as one that is known, as so notorious that it will natu- 
rally occur to the mind of the hearer. Cf. Kriiger 50, 2, 1. 
Jacobs properly refers to Xen. Hipparch. 3, for a description 
of the splendid parades of the cavalry at the annual festivals. 
Add de re equestr. xi. 10. Demosth. 21, 46. 47. C. F. Her- 
mann’s Pol. Antigg. 158, 8.—Gonmep yado....médAepor. 
The sense is, that the Athenians, like puppet or image moul- 
ders, elected their commanders and magistrates, for purposes 
of parade, and not for actual military service. On the words 
ol TAaTTOVTES TODS THALvOUS, (= THAOTAAB and KopopAdorat,) 
Sauppe refers us to Becker’s Charicles, I. p. 381. O. Miiller’s 
Archeology of Ancient Art, § 305, 4. 


§27. imaagyorv. Prof. Smead has again displayed the 
soundest judgment in restoring the Singular in opposition to 
innagyouc, as exhibited by all the Codices, except 2, and edit- 
ed by Dindorf, Bekker, Riidiger, and Franke. ‘For the 
question of Demosthenes is not how many Hipparchs should 
have been chosen, but which of them must take the field.” 
As the editor observes, one of these two officers was required 
to remain at home, in order to transact certain duties pertain- 
ing to his office in the city, (cf. §35. Sauppe, Hp. ad Herm. 
p. 40. Béockh’s Public Econ. I. p. 861. C. F. Hermann, Pol. 
Antt. § 153), and if all the Taxiarchs and Hipparchs had been 
infended, the insertion of the article (tots) would have been 
indispensably necessary. Riidiger, Dindorf and Franke, con- 
sidering dpyovtasc olkeiove the Predicate, or rather an apposi- 
tion to the Predicate zag’ tudv, have erased the comma which 
is inserted in Aldus and the common copies, between tpyav 
and deyovtas; but we agree with Sauppe and Westermann, 
that deyovtas, no less than raiidpyovs and inmapyor, is the 
subject of eiva:, the sense of the entire passage being as fol- 
lows :—For tell me, oh Athenians, was it not befitting that 
the Taxiarchs should be taken from your own ranks, (lite- 
rally, should be of, or from yourselves), that the Hipparch should 
be one of yourselves; in short, that the commanders generally 
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should be no foreigners, but native citizens? —iv’ 7v. Upon 
these words the editor contents himself with a simple refer- 
ence to Bernhardy’s Synt. Wissensch. p. 876. As we believe 
that a dozen copies of this work are not to be found in the 
United States, we subjoin the accurate explanation of Kriiger, 
whose invaluable Grammar has been translated into English, 
and will soon, in all probability, be accessible to our students: 
“<“Qc, drws and most frequently iva are constructed with the 
Indicative of historical Tenses, in order to denote that the 
proposition will not, or has not, been realized, since the prin- 
cipal sentence expresses something which is merely desirable, 
but did not take place. This mode of expression is purely 
hypothetical, and by a slight alteration of the form the prin- 
cipal sentence may be mentally transformed into a conditional 
clause with e/, and the final proposition into its consequent 
clause, (without iva, etc). Hence the Tenses have precisely 
the same meaning as in hypothetical periods: iva éyiyvero, m 
order that it might become, or might have become, (the latter of a 
continuing or repeated action), iva éyévero or éyeyévqro, tn or- 
der that tt might have become.” Examples will be found in 
Matthié Gr. Gr. 519, 6, or Jelf’s Gr. Gr. 813. 


§ 28. rotro db wat megaivw. Such is the reading of 
the Cod. =, well translated by Engelhardt: zd jam easequor. 
Dindorf preserves the Vulgate tepav@, and observes: Tepaivw 
x, ut hujusmodi futura in codicibus non raro scripta sunt.” 
But the Present is undoubtedly the genuine reatling, and has 
frequently a future signification. Cf. 14, 32: pera tadra déyo. 
Esch. fals. leg. $183: puxoad cindy ibn xataBaivw. Thuk. 1, 
121, 3: judi viny Kata 76 eixds dAionovta. Aisch. Agam. 26: 
onuaivw. Kriiger 58, 1, 8, with the Reviewer’s note on Soph. 
Ai., 996. —elxoow .... vat. Voémel exhibits the following 
table of the calculation here made by Demosthenes : 


Per Month. 


20 mine 240 m. 10 triremes 2400 m. or 40 tal. 
10 drachme x12= 120 dr. x } 2000 infantry = } 240000 dr. ** 40 * 
30 “ 360 dr. 200 cavalry _ 72000 dr. * 12 * 


Telonts, .. ..:cinugcueee 


Hence, as the editor has learnedly shown, the foot-soldiers 
and the epibatai, (i. e. fighting men in the triremes), were to 
receive a daily sum of two obols, and the cavalry one drachma 
each. Cf. Bojesen and Arnold, Gr. Anit. § 34, 147 B. Her- 
mann, Pol. Antt. 152,16. —rocat@éirega. Alia tanta, — 
totidem, Livy’s alterum tantum, 1, 36. Cf. 27, 31, p. 828, 18 ed. 
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R. 58, 6, p. 1823, 20. Alsch. p. 67, 832. Herod. 1, 120. 2, 149. 
4,101. Hes. T'heog., 367. Similarly érepa rovatra, alia taha, 
i. e. similia in Herod. 1, 120. 191. 2,5. 150. Aristoph. Mragm. 
818, ed. Dind. In Isokrat. 4, 153: Etegos tocovTos 
%96vos signifies, according to Prof. Felton, twice that length of 
time, bistantum. Compare § 142 of the same oration. 


$30. kal év tais émratodAats. A comparatively 
unimportant error appears in the editor’s critical foot-note. 
The Cod. = omits the preposition here, but inserts it in the 
words immediately subjoined: «ai év trois toyors, where the 
remaining manuscripts do not exhibit it. 


$31. todvs érnotias. Ventos anniversarios. For the 
ancients applied the adjective éryjeta scil. dvenor (see Lobeck, 
Paralipp. p. 269, note 8) to winds, which set in at certain sea- 
sons of the year, and continued to blow for a definite interval 
from the same quarter of the heavens. Cf. Forbiger’s Handb. 
d. Alten Geogr. B. I. $48, p. 619. Uckert in Zimmermann’s 
Zeitschr. f. Alterthumsw. 1841. Nr. 15. 8.121. To the observa- 
tions of the editor we take leave to add the excellent and in- 
structive note of Vomel:—‘ Every year a regular trade-wind 
blows from the north-west, eight days before the rising of 
Sirius, or the dog-star, (about the 12th of July,) which gales 
were called Prodromi ; and about two days after its rising the 
same winds, under the name Ktesian, blow steadily through 
the dog-days, tempering indeed the heat of summer, but most 
unpropitious and adverse to such as then sail north.” 


§ 35. Tava0ynvaiwv éogtiv. In the editor’s excel- 
lent note upon these words, we find the following observation : 
‘The torch-race on horse-back was introduced into the Pana- 
thenaea in the time of Sokrates.” On the contrary, the torch- 
race dp inrwyv, mentioned by Sokrates, as something kasvér, 
in Plat. Civ. p. 828, A, took place at the Bendideia, a festival 
celebrated in honor of the Thracian Artemis or Bendis, in the 

ort-town of the Peirzeus, on the 19th or 20th of the month 

hargelion. It is surprising that Wachsmuth, (fell. Alt. II. 
2, p. 246), should have been betrayed into the error of mixing 
up this race with the Panathenaea, which were held at Athens 
on, the 28th of Hecatombaeon, in the third year of every 
Olympiad. Cf. Smith’s Dict. Antt. p. 854, a. Bojesen and 
Arnold, § 30, 148. Hermann, Pol. Anit., 161, 2. 

J. B. M. G. 
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Art. IV.—RELATION OF THE MATERIAL AND SPIRI- 
TUAL IN MAN’S DEVELOPMENT. 





BY REV. A. TEN BROOKE, 


Ann Arbor, Michigan, 








1. Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. A Book for the Times, 
By an American Citizen. With an Introductory Essay. 


By Catvin EK. Stows, D.D. Boston: Gould, Kendall & 
lincoln. 1851. 


2. The Epistle of James, Practically Haplained. By Dr. AUGUSTUS 
NEANDER. ‘Translated from the German. By Mrs. H. C. 
Conant. New-York: Published by Lewis Colby, 122 Nas- 
sau-street. 1852. : 

3. The Epistle to the Philippians, Practically Explained. By Dr. 
Avueustus NEANDER. ‘Translated from the German. B 
Mrs. H. C. Conant. New-York: Published by Lewis Colby, 

122 Nassau-street. 1852. 


WE have not mentioned these books at the head of this 
article because they have given direction to it, for such is not 
the fact. The first is mentioned, because it explams most 
clearly and beautifully the manner in which the Scriptures, 
especially the ritual of the Jews, tended to develop the high 
spiritual state of which man is capable. The little works of 
Neander are named because their author, as seen in them, is a 
noble instance of the lofty spiritual state to which a man ma 
rise by the study of those Scriptures. It must not be inferred, 
however, from this remark, that we agree with Neander in 
views elsewhere expressed of Revelation; for with all his 
evangelical piety and correct views of Scripture, he has taken 
in almost necessarily some of the Rationalism which prevailed 
about him. 

There has been no nicer question in the philosophy of 
human nature than that upon the real relation between the 
mental and the physical man. This question has several 
branches. ‘The question—W hat is the exact relation between 
the essence mind and the essence matter? has been agitated 
by philosophers ever since there came to be such—that is, ever 
since men have reflected, and the state of the question is now | 
much as when it was first raised. While some have made the 
mind identical with the body—or the nervous system, or its 
centre, the brain—or with a particular part of the brain, and 
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others have only made the brain the locality of the unseen and 
invisible agent mind, the truly philosophical portion of the 
world have satisfied themselves with this general answer as the 
most specific which can be given consistently with all the 
facts—that the mind and body are mutually related to, and 
mutually affect each other. Ifit be asked, however, by what 
processes they minister to each other, we can find better mate- 
rials for a reply. Or if this question take the somewhat 
modified form—what and how much attention to physical 
things will lead to the highest improvement and most exalted 
state of the spiritual being, man? we shall find some inte- 
resting facts towards its solution. Or if it be asked whether 
there is any system of historic truth which is superior to all 
others for the development of the spiritual man, we are prepared 
with an answer. ‘T'aking the highest condition of our spiritual 
being as the great object of our labor and study in this life, 
we shall probably find several classes of men who have dif- 
ferently decided the means for its attainment. 
There are philosophers who, upon a small observation of 
ing facts—though it makes no difference whether it be 
arge or small—have spun out almost to infinity those transcen- 
dental truths, as they are sometimes called, or intuitive percep- 
tions of the reason, which necessarily arise on the perceptions 
of the senses. Tor instance, on noticing the succession of facts, 
the idea of causative efficiency necessarily arises in the mind. 
This, whether from the hints of revelation or without them, is 
soon developed into the notion of a being, called God—-the 
cause of the whole system of observed facts. The process is 
not itself a wrong one, but only becomes such by the extent to 
which it is sometimes carried, without recurring to known 
facts. It may be carried to an unwarrantable extent in two 
ways. In the first place, using the same illustration, it may be 
maintained that the idea of God is necessarily in the mind— 
that we need no revelation or process of reasoning from effects 
back to the great First Cause, in order to establish its existence 
—that man is himself a kind of epitome of the universe, that 
is, of God himself, and all that ever emanated from him. Of 
course, with such men all revealed or observed facts will be 
subservient to their supposed transcendental perceptions. Or, 
again, the right place may be given to this transcendental per- 
ception as the mere basis of the idea to be developed by induc- 
tion from particular facts: but when this induction is made, 
conceptions may be substituted for facts, or conclusions drawn 
which neither facts nor conceptions will justify, and so the same 
false result is reached as in the other case. In the one case, too 
much is ascribed to transcendental perception, in the other to 
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ratiocination. There is little practical difference, however, in 
the two cases. They need not be separately treated. There 
is no such thing among sane men as difference in the intuitive 
perceptions. Their differences are all in their facts, and the 
manner in which they use them in the reasoning process. 
They sometimes wrongly attribute to intuitive perception that 
which belongs to reflective reason. 

Now, as these men know nothing but their own perceptions, 
the question arises in their minds, whether the world is any- 
thing but such perceptions—whether God is anything but such 
a perception? They destroy the distinction of subject and ob- 
ject, and then nothing is left but one immense and immaculate 
ego. If such men can elaborate a system, as, indeed, Fichte 
seems to have done—which appears to be consistent with itself 
—it makes little difference whether it be consistent with any- 
thing else or not, since they retire so far from the beaten track 
of mortals, that inconsistency is not easily detected. Such 
men deny inspiration to the Scriptures in any peculiar sense. 
They themselves are inspired. All men are inspired. Nay, 
they are incarnations of Deity. On the day of Hegel’s funeral, 
his admirers spoke of him as a singular incarnation of Deity. 
Satan in the garden promised our first parents that they should 
be as God, knowing good and evil. This philosophy claims 
more—that they are God. Christ differs from others in being 
a kind of specimen incarnation for his own age. His system is 
the best, because it is the last; but as the world is growing 
better, there will be constant improvements upon it. 

Thus all things are brought within the domain of philosophy. 
Whatever the busy and boundless faculty of imagination con- 
ceives, is inspiration. It is either an intuitive perception, or 
an induction sustained and required by such perceptions. 
There can be no predicting the issue of such philosophy as this, 
since nothing lies beyond its reach. 

Imagination is, indeed, one of the noblest faculties of the 
human mind. Without a good imagination, there could be 
nothing of what we call genius. It is the best ally of reason, 
and always anticipates her deductions, Copernicus, no doubt, 
often conceived the planets revolving in their orbits, before he 
established his hypothesis even to his own mind; and if it had 
never been conceived in the imagination, it would never have 
been proved by the reason. Newton had imagined, over and 
over, the worlds bound together by the law which brought 
the apple to the earth, before he established his theory of uni- 
versal gravitation. But these hypotheses never became a part 
of natural philosophy until their agreement with all observed 
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phenomena had been established. But with the philosophers 
of whom we now speak, the occurrence of some happy thought 
is sufficient evidence of inspiration and truth. Its agreement 
with the other extramundane conceptions of the philosopher is 
all that need be shown. It would, iftrue, happily solve many 
difficulties ; and if it seem not to agree with Scripture or other 
history, or the facts of daily observation, all can be reconciled 
by mystical interpretations—by regarding language as too un- 
certain a medium for the transmission of thought from one age 
to another—or by considering these common facts, as many of 
the ancients and the schoolmen did, as lying far beneath the 
domain of philosophy. Indeed, Hegel is much amused with 
the expression—“ Philosophical principles of free trade”—in 
one of Lord Brougham’s speeches, as though philosophy had 
anything to do with such little concerns of real life. 

When works of imagination are presented as such, they 
please—when substituted for philosophy or religion, they dis- 
gust. We are pleased with the fiction of Virgil, by which he 
makes his hero descend to Tartarus to visit his departed father. 
All the particulars of the story are introduced with sueh sim- 
plicity and beauty, that our pleasure rises to delight as we 
proceed with the narrative. The whole is an adroit move- 
ment of the poet, by which he transports the reader of his own 
day back more than a thousand years, and bids him view at a 
glance, with the intense interest of one about to plunge into 
that sea of events, all the scenes of interest which make it up. 

How vastly different the feelings with which we read the 
fictions of the Arabian impostor, and the Swedish mystie, of 
visits to another world—simply because they are not given as 
fictions! So also of the class of philosophers of whom we 
speak, including certain rhapsodists of our own country, as 
well as the elaborators, in Germany and elsewhere, of hypothe- 
tical systems. 

The highest development, in this country, of the views to 
which we have here alluded, may be found in the writings of 
such men as Emerson and Parker; the lower development 
may be found in the views, in regard to language as a medium 
of revelation, of so able and good a man as Dr. Bushnell. The 
latter will probably never get within speaking distance of the 
former, and yet he is on his way, and is, perhaps, training 
thousands who will bemore apt scholars than himself, and go to 
greater lengths than he is capable of going, in this philosophy. 
When, however, a man introduces a theological work, with 
an essay, to prove that language has no definite meaning, all 
thinking men ought to unite in the ad hominem reply—“ We 
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shall read no language which is without definite meaning.” 
Dr. B. may be considered as at the starting point of the skep- 
tical conclusions to which we have alluded. Mr. Parker has 
fairly reached the ultimathule. He holds that language is too 
uncertain a medium of communication, from one age to ano- 
ther, to be relied upon as the channel of revelation—that all 
language is more uncertain than man’s internal power to dis- 
cern truth, A revelation in language, therefore, which shall 
- be equal to this internal power to perceive truth, is not onl 
not realized in our Scriptures, but is not possible. Yet, wit 
the consistency of most errorists, Mr. P. makes language a 
good enough medium to transmit to us the opinions of So- 
crates, Plato, and even Zoroaster, whose whole history is in- 
volved in so much doubt; and he seems also to think that the 
public will make him an exception to his own rule, and read 
his revelations. With such men we cannot argue. They are 
beyond our reach. Their fortifications are impregnable. No 
authority, even in matters of fact, is equal to their mternal dis- 
cernment. ‘The declarations of the Scriptures must rest where 
the demonstrations of Euclid do—upon our intuitive perception 
of their truth. Ofsuch men we say, as did the Hebrew prophet 
of ancient Ephraim, ‘“ He is joined to his idols—let him alone.” 

The movements of philosophy when thus loosed from any 
solid and well-defined framework of settled facts, can no 
longer be calculated. It has nothing to limit its wanderin 
but the constitution of the human mind. Driven by the winks 
and tides which have prevailed, it is making strange move- 
ments, and still they are but the return of phases, of the occa- 
sional return of which accounts have descended to us through 
almost thirty centuries. The conservative tendencies of the 
human mind must occasionally arrest and turn the current in 
other directions.* 





* The questions with which transcendental philosophers are now occupied, 
are the very ones which were agitated, and in much the same way, in the infancy 
of philosophy. They are, too, the same which occupy the childhood of the in- 
dividual mind. Xenophon represents Socrates as pursuing questions relating 
to human life, rather than those of the philosophers of his time, whom, in one 
place, he thus characterizes : 

‘‘ Of those who anxiously search into the nature of all things, some think 
that all substance is one, others that the number is infinite ;—some think that all 
things are always in motion, (changing their relative positions ;) others think 
that nothing ever moves (changes its relative position ;)—some think that all 
things came into existence and will perish; others think that nothing ever came 
into existence or will perish.” 

This passage brings out those ontological questions which were then dis- 
cussed, and hints solutions which were the received ones in India a thousand 
years before the time of Socrates ; and now, more than two thousand years after 
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There is, too, a class of so-called philosophers, whose callings, 
tastes, or capacities, so bind them to physical nature, that they 
searcely rise above it. Their whole notion of the higher, or 
spiritual nature of man, and even of the Author of nature, is a 
kind of confusion of the subjects or elements of their physiolo- 
gical study. They have never viewed spirit and matter— 
first, in their mysterious, and to us inexplicable connection, as 
mutually affecting each other; and then in their contrast, as 
having no elements which can possibly be regarded as common. 
They have either identified or confounded them so as to have 
no clear notions of their relation. It is foreign to our purpose 
to go further into a notice of this class of philosophers, than to 
name and characterize them as we have done. Mr. Morrell 
very properly calls them physiologieal philosophers; and 
they have numbered some respectable names, such as Hart- 





his time, they are the received ones in Germany, to some extent elsewhere, with 
many of the philosophers. The Vedanta philosophy, which prevailed about 
fifteen centuries before the Christian era, in India, makes all substance (ré dv) 
one (ev)—all appearances an illusion—God and the world—subject and object, 
all one—the attainment of annihilation (Nigban) is the vanishing of this illu- 
sion—the passing away of the dream-state. The passage quoted from Xeno- 
phon above, shows the agitation of these questions in the early Greek philoso- 
phy, and we could adduce many more. Proclus, who lived in the fifth eentury, 
about the beginning of that period known as the dark ages, may be given as an 
example of Christian philosophers who came to the same results. With him, 
there was no distinction of subject and object—realities and ideas were all one. 
We can hardly state in better terms than these the fundamental notions of 
Bruno, who flourished near the close of the sixteenth century. This philoso- 
pher may, perhaps. be considered as the germ of the later German philosophy , 
of which we will name Schelling as an example. He confounds subject and object 
—God and the universe—and with him the universe (ré dv) is one («v)—the view 
of the ancients mentioned above. So far as the rhapsodies of Emerson of our 
country contain a philosophy, it is the same. All things are confounded—all 
appearance is illusion—there is no change. It negatives everything, as is well 
expressed in the lines of Horace Smith : 


‘‘ Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 
And nought is everything, and everything is nought.” 


Or in these words of the ‘* Table for Critics,” where some of his positive 
points are also expressed : 


‘‘ All admire, and yet scarcely six converts he’s got, 
To—I don’t (nor they either) exactly know what ; 

For though he builds various temples, ’tis odd 

He leaves never a doorway to get in a god. 

’Tis refreshing to old-fashioned people, like me, 

To meet such a primitive pagan as he, 

In whose mind all creation is duly respected 

As parts of himself just a little projected, 

And who’s willing to worship the stars and the sum, 

A convert to—nothing but Emerson.” 
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ley, Bushman, and Barlow—the last two of whom, we think, 
are still living. To these may now be added Comte, as stand- 
ing at the head. 

The men who take the right view of this subject are those 
who look upon matter and spirit as having nothing in com- 
mon, and yet standing in such relation that the spiritual being 
cannot be reached but by the avenues of the body, and that, 
too, by means of distinct material impressions. ‘hey hold 
that the only support of the philosophy of spiritual being, or 
mind, must be a framework of physical facts, which point to 
the mental states of others, and beget the same in the observer. 
If Christians, they take the Scriptures as a system of well- 
settled facts, indices of the spiritual state of those to whom 
they refer, and means of rising to the same state. Simple, and 
even trifling and childlike, as many of its facts and much of 
its language seem to be, the closest adherence to the very let- 
ter of the sacred narrative has been to many the means of 
rising to the most éxalted height of purely spiritual contem- 
plation which is attainable in the body. 

Men know very little about what we call matter, or what we 
call spirit. What they do know is strictly about them—they 
know nothing of the essence of either. This knowledge of at- 





These, too, are the same questions which float vaguely in the individual 
mind in early youth. How often in childhood have we sat amid nature’s works, 
contemplated their system, and run back in ever futile efforts to find the begin- 
ning of the succession, until lost in the mazes of our own thought. Then 
would come up the question whether God is, indeed, anything distinct from 
nature. Wecan scarcely remember the time so far back that such thoughts did 
not arise in our mind, and we presume that in this we are not alone. A well- 
constituted mind, however, will, under favorable circumstances, soon find that it 
can make no progress insuch general and indefinite questions. It must occupy 
itself with the particulars which make up the great system of physical and 
moral facts, and by induction, thence reach not only the practical but the specu- 
lative truths which pertain to this life and the next. The person who has had 
these questions coming into his mind, and has fairly settled it that we are not 
blessed with faculties for taking this short cut to knowledge, is the safest man, 
and he will ever pursue the only true route to general truth. 

Every man must ask questions—we may say, from hypotheses—in order to 
make progress in the discovery of truth. In some minds, however, these hypo- 
theses will still remain as truth, when there are no facts to sustain them. But 
with the true philcsopher, hypotheses are the scaffolding used in erecting the 
building. With those of whom we have mainly spoken in this note, they are 
the building itself, all the building which they have erected, and it must stand. 
When Newton said, “‘ Hypotheses non fingo,” he did not mean that he never 
made suppositions to account for facts, but simply that he did not publish hypo- 
theses for truth. On the other hand, when Bacon said, “ Prudens quaestio 
dimidium est scientie,” (we quote both of these passages from memory,) he shows 
his correct view of the value of skilfully-put questions or hypotheses, leading us 
half way to truth, without meaning to encourage us in stopping until we have 
gone the other half. 
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tributes is all introduced by certain organs, which every man 
feels are neither himself, nor any part of himself; yet, without 
them, we know of no way in which an idea of any kind has 
ever been developed. Suppose a man connected with a body, 
as we now are, except that there should be no way in which 
light or sound or any touch of external bodies could reach any 
of the nervous fibres of his structure, and we know of no way 
in which that man could be waked to conscious existence, 
much less to those thrilling perceptions which now make up 
the history of man. Wake him into conscious existence by 
bestowing the sense of touch: He now treads upon the earth, 
and feels something solid beneath him. As he feels his dark 
way through the world, he comes in contact with various 
ide which, with more or less firmness, resist his progress ; 
and by comparing the impressions gained from these touches, 
he gains all the ideas which that entire system, called the 
material world, can give him in his present state. Now give 
him organs, by which the din, emanating from a world in 
motion, may reach him, and he finds what he never could have 
conceived without this sense—that the objects about him move 
not without sound. In like manner, introduce him to the 
odors and flowers, which add so much to the pleasure of our 
race, and still he is 


‘** Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature’s works (to him) expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at an entrance quite shut out.” 

The splendid drapery in which the material universe is 
hung, is all unknown, unconceived and inconceivable, until 
light is made to fall upon his new-born organs of vision, re- 
vealing the astonishing magnificence of physical creation. 
Previous to the opening of each of these senses, he could form 
no conception of that attribute which each is adapted to reveal. 
As Locke’s blind man thought that the color scarlet was like the 
sound of a trumpet, so would any one judge in similar instances 
without the sense. 

With the notion of these properties—and how we cannot 
tell—there comes a knowledge of ourselves as the permanent 
subject of this knowledge, and yet as having nothing in com- 
mon with its objects, however closely they may be connected. 
Of neither do we know the essence. The attributes of exten- 
sion, hardness, color and others, of the one—and intelligence, 
emotion and volition of the other class, the very constitution 
of our minds as well as the nature of things, compels us to as- 
sign to some permanent essence of which they are the attributes. 
We call the one matter, the other spirit. 
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It is assented to by all men, whatever their theories, that 
neither matter nor any of its properties, can have any absolute 
value whatever—that their only value is to minister to the 
spiritual being; and yet it is just as certain that no spiritual 
blessing can reach beings, situated as we now are, which does 
not come through a material medium. 

Now, the most that we can know about these two essences is 
simply this—that each one is the negative of the other; and 
this—though it be but a knowledge of our ignorance—is im- 
portant knowledge. It is admitted and acted upon in most 
practical matters ; and if it were in all speculative discussions, 
the prevailing notions of intellectual and religious truth would 
not be so confused as they are with those formed upon the at- 
tributes of matter. If either of these subjects is under discus- 
sion, we immediately deny to it all the attributes of the other. 
If any material thing is submitted to the examination of the 
natural philosopher, he does not think of making volition an 
attribute of it, although it may have been the index or key to 
thousands of volitions. So, on the other hand, if mind is the 
subject of inquiry, no one thinks of assigning to it an attribute 
of matter, although material things furnish the only indices by 
which we can reach its operations. 

We shall be but giving an exemplification of what we have 
said of this relation of body and spirit, if we endeavor to 
analyze the process by which that simple narrative, which 
comes to us as a revelation from God, developes the most lofty 
spiritual perceptions and emotions. The Bible was framed to 
suit the necessities of our nature. While we are spiritual 
beings, and the only object of our discipline is to inspire the 
most exalted, and, at the same time, the purest spiritual ideas, 
the only way of effecting this is through physical acts, in 
themselves trifling—a ritual observance—the whole course of 
life of some common man, who has been inspired to speak, 
and act, and narrate the actions of others, for this very purpose. 
Such man, too, although chosen to represent the will of God to 
men, speaks and acts just as it would be natural for a man to 
speak and act in his circumstances. To illustrate this, let us 
suppose the idea to be conveyed to the world to be that of a 
purely spiritual God. How shall this conception, fully formed 
only by purely spiritual beings in heaven, be communicated 
to our earth? Revelation is but heavenly thoughts translated 
into earthly language. How, then, shall this notion, expressed 
in the language and physical imagery of this earth, be cleared 
of the grossness connected with the medium? It must ori- 
ginally have much of this grossness, for we could not under- 
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stand a word of revelation—that is, it would be no revelation 
to us—unless expressed in language and imagery with which 
we are familiar. Even when we read a foreign work, and 
meet anallusion to some custom which does not prevail among 
us, the subject which it was designed to illustrate is left in the 
dark, until that custom is explained by one which is familiar. 
Hence God always selected one of that nation to which a com- 
munication was to be made as its organ, and then directed him 
to act just as if the communication was his own. 

Man being constituted as he is, there would seem to be no other 
way than that which we have just hinted, for God to develop 
in him an idea of his own spiritual being. Here is man in the 
midst of a material world, and this is now his only connection 
with other beings. He has become acquainted with the objects 
around him, and the names and relations of these form his 
language. Let some being from a distant world (or if but a 
man from another country, the case would be the same) come 
and talk to him of its scenes. How is this done? Surel 
everything must be compared with, and illustrated by, those 
things about him, with the names and properties of which he 
is familiar. Ifthere is nothing that is precisely like that which 
is to be explained, then that must be taken which is nearest 
like it, and some hint of the difference must be conveyed. As 
the objects of his acquaintance become multiplied, and the 
field of his vision extended, his conception of that which was 
to be explained will become more and more distinct, until 
finally it may become almost disconnected from the physical 
imagery by which it was first introduced. 

Now, by what imagery does God, in accordance with the 
constitution which he has given man, convey to him an idea 
of his own spiritual nature? Among the Hebrews, the word 
n>, wind, from a word which means to blow, and in Greek, 
mvevdwa, (pneuma,) of like signification and origin, were used to 
convey the idea of spirit. These were applied to God, men, 
and other beings. 

The wind or atmosphere in motion was the most generally 
diffused physical agent with which the Hebrews were ac- 
quainted, and was at the same time invisible. They could see 
everything in nature, from the frail spire of grass to the sturdy 
mountain oak, or massive tower, agitated or falling before it, 
and yet the cause of this agitation was itself invisible. How 
well this led their minds on towards the conception of that 
Omnipresent Spirit which pervades the universe, and sustains 
every part of it, from the animalcule which inhabits the water- 
drop, to the magnificent orbs which travel their constant rounds 
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throughout the fields of immensity! Could a better image 
among things with which we are acquainted be found to con- 
vey a notion of God’s spiritual essence? We do not intimate 
that the Hebrews supposed the wind and the spiritual essence 
of God identical ; for although the word used for the two were 
the same, they probably discriminated as clearly between wind 
and spirit, as we do between the different senses of the word 
spirit. But they transferred, and did it by inspiration, the 
same word which was used for an agitated atmosphere—the 
most powerful invisible agent with which they were acquainted 
—to the all-pervading power of God. 

The Bible attributes all power in the universe to spirit. 
“The Egyptians are men, and not God, and their horses flesh 
and not spirit,” says Isaiah, in allusion to the aid which his 
people sought from Egypt. ‘“ The spirit,’ says the Saviour, 
“gquickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” We—whether it 
was originally obtained from the Bible, or entirely developed 
from our own intuitive and reflective reason—know that matter 
is inert, insensible, unintelligent, and impotent ;—that it moves 
only as it is moved ;—that if certain bodies seem to possess 
power, it is only because the mysterious presence of spirit 
pushes them into action;—if they seem to beam with intelli- 
gence, it is only because invisible intelligences are their tenants. 
On the other hand, we know that spint is intelligent, active, 
potent. ‘To the volitions of the Omnipotent Spirit of the uni- 
verse, we attribute even the movements of its material objects, 
just as we do the motions of our bodies to the volitions of our 
spiritual being. 

The Bible leads us, by means of various physical imagery, 
to the idea of a purely spiritual God. It ever impresses upon 
us, as though we were likely to forget if, that he is without any 
property of matter whatever. When material organs are attri- 
buted to him, we are taught that it is in accommodation to our 
feeble powers—that it is a translation of the attributes of God 
into language which we can understand. Heisrepresented as 
having eyes. ‘The eyes of the Lord” are said to be “in every 
place, bahaliog the evil and the good”—a figure showing, by 
the organ of keenest and most extended perception in our own 
mechanism, that nothing can escape the notice of this all-per- 
vading Spirit. In like manner, and for the same purpose, are 
the other senses attributed to him. ‘ He heareth the ravens 
when they cry. His ear is open to the cry of the righteous.” 
As the right hand and arm are the great instruments of physi- 
cal power among men, so God’s power is illustrated by meta- 
phors taken from this fact. ‘His right band and his holy arm 
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have gotten him the victory. Underneath them are the ever- 
lasting arms!” The process of human conception seems to be 
like this: Eyes are mentioned. We at first conceive them 
taking in the few objects around them. We then conceive this 
vision extended to greater and still greater distance and 
minuteness, until infinitude falls at once within their focus, 
and the veriest microscopic insect is distinctly painted upon 
the retina, and then we drop the organs from our minds, and 
have infinitude of vision without organization. So, too, of 
hearing, until the music of the spheres and the hum of the 
tiny insect’s wings are alike within its range; and then again 
we drop an organization from our conceptions, and we have in- 
finitude of perception, which we can readily extend from the 
atoms of the physical universe to the thoughts of human 
hearts, and then we have an Omniscient Spirit. The idea of 
God’s power, so often expressed by the hand and arm, we may 
first conceive by the boy spinning his top; we extend this 
power to the revolutions ‘of planets and systems in their orbits 
and around their centres, and then drop from our minds all 
conception of organs, and we have gained a notion of unlimited 
power and perception without organization. In this way we 
step by step improve our conceptions of God as an invisible 
Spirit. These aids enable us to conceive that which otherwise 
would have been inconceivable. They furnish a kind of ladder 
of earthy material to assist us in rising towards the sublime 
height of an incomprehensible God—or, to invert the figure, it 
is rather by these that God descends to us, in order to raise us 
up, step by step, to himself; just as the father, who himself de- 
lights to grasp the more recondite principles of science, takes his 
little child upon his knees, and accommodates his language 
and imagery to the opening powers of that child, that he may 
step by step raise the child to a level with himself. 

Nor has God stopped with these isolated and fragmentary 
helps to a view of his spiritual nature. We have in the Old 
Testament these metaphors, drawn from our own organization, 
to lead to the conception of God. Rising still above these are 
sertain visions of Moses, who said, “I exceedingly fear and 
quake”—of Job, the hair of whose flesh stood up—and of 
Isaiah, who, struck with awe at so dim a vision of the divine 
glory, fell upon his face and cried, ‘‘ Wo is me, for I am un- 
done: mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts.” Still 
more sublime conceptions are given us by the image of God 
riding upon the wings of the wind, or the clouds being the 
dust of his feet, in allusion to the dust raised by a company of 
men moving upon the earth. But the boundary line which 
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separated the world of unembodied spirits from those shut up 
in physical tenements, had never been crossed—nay, never 
could, from the constitution which God has given us, be 
crossed ; and so God collects and embodies the imagery, which 
he had previously used, taken from the human body, to raise 
in the human mind a view of himself, and ‘God manifest in the 
flesh” appears among men; and yet it was after this that it was 
said, ‘‘No man hath seen God at any time.” The physical 
frame, in which the Saviour of men lived and suffered, could 
not render him visible—“ God is a spirit.” 

But the manner in which man is led to right views of his 
own subjective spiritual nature, including his relation to God 
and the resulting obligations, by the language and physical 
imagery of the Bible, is one of the most interesting of all 
studies. The purely spiritual truth which the language only 
suggests, rises by degrees to an all-absorbing interest in the 
mind, while the whole language and imagery must sink back 
to the rank of a vehicle, which brought that truth into the 
mind. This medium will retain an interest similar to that of 
some relic which had been about the person of Washington or 
Napoleon. Having no importance of its own, it borrows that 
of the great spiritual truths, with the development of which it 
has had casual connection, and it ever after retains that impor- 
tance as being the best means of preserving the life and fresh- 
ness of those truths. In heaven, spiritual perceptions may pre- 
serve and increase their brilliancy, without that kind of ima- 
gery which now localizes them; on earth, in our present 
state, this cannot be realized. 

We take up the Scriptures, regarding them as the result of 
the natural operations of the human mind, in all those respects 
in which criticism is concerned with them. We read the pas- 
sage, ‘The Lord is my shepherd,” with its context, and feel 
that it is an appropriate expression of the man after God’s own 
heart, who had been taken from the care of his father’s sheep 
to that of the thousands of Israel. We read the passage, “ The 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them, and 
the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose,” and feel that 
it well befits the lips which had been consecrated by the touch 
of fire, and well accords with all their other effusions. The 
passage, “O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a 
fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain 
of the daughter of my people,” is the natural expression of 
one who had been thrown upon times of peril to a people 
whom he had loved, and who had been heedless of his solicitude 
until it was too late to regard it, and were just about to be visi- 
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ted with the sad consequences of their heedlessness. When we 
read the words, ‘‘ Behold what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us that we should be called the sons of God,” 
we feel that they are a proper expression of one who is 
described as the beloved disciple. So of all the rest of the 
Scriptures—even the words of the great Master himself— 
they are the natural expressions of men situated just as the 
history describes them to have been. God imprinted his truth 
upon the minds of chosen men. He caused them to speak it 
just as they would naturally speak their own thoughts. Nay, 
it was their own thoughts—their then present consciousness. 
Its language, its images, its logic—notits spirit of pure morality 
and true piety—are just as we should expect if inspiration were 
out of the question, so that we may know how to test, interpret, 
and apply it; and then, upon this simple effusion of hearts, 
which God had touched ie controlled, is stamped the impress 
of immutability, which makes it to the end of time the conse- 
crated shrine of those spiritual ideas by which the world was to 
be regenerated. 

Now two things, however inconsistent they may appear to 
some minds, are equally evident—that true spiritual worship 
can only be offered in consistency with the inspired word ; and, 
secondly, the forms of this word are no part of true worship— 
the connection is only incidental. These forms discharge the 
double office of signs of a spiritual state of inspired men, and 
means for developing a similar state in others. 

Our Saviour taught that God is a spirit, and, by implication 
in the same connection, that man is a spirit; and that all the 
exterior array in worship is useless, except as it conveys or 
begets emotions of the indwelling Spirit. Men are forbidden 
to make and worship the likeness of anything, as an image of 
the Creator, on the ground that he has no material properties ; 
there is no likeness to. be compared unto him. On the same 
ground, man is forbidden to offer any kind of substitute for his 
own required spiritual state ; there is nothing that is any more 
an image of man’s spiritual state than of God’s spiritual being. 
Man may, nay must use a great variety of physical imagery 
both to suggest and express the ideas of God proper to be 
used in his worship. So he may and must use various imagery 
to beget and exhibit the proper state of his own spirit. But 
when he collects the fragmentary imagery of the sacred word 
itself, which is used as suggestive of the divine perfections, and 
embodies it in a symmetrical and invariable form, he violates 
the second commandment. So, when he collects the various 
imagery used as suggestive of his own spiritual state, and com- 
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bines it in an invariable formulaphe is violating the same prin- 
ciple; he is trying to construct an image of a spiritual state 
—to offer a substitute for that which should be in spirit and in 
truth. The formula might in some cases express——in others, 
not express, but in no case would it be—true worship. The 
humble posture—the form of words—the gift of money—the 
Visitation of the sick—any act of the outer man—is no more an 
image of the mental state of man, than a conception made out 
from the Scripture imagery of eyes, and ears, and arms, or roar- 
ing winds and rushing clouds—or lightnings, and thunders, 
and earthquakes—is an image or likeness of the Almighty. So, 
when the woman of Samaria wished to know which of two 
places of worship was the right one, the great Teacher showed 
that nothing could be substituted for a night state of heart— 
that the time was coming—nay, had already arrived, when 
neither Jerusalem nor Samaria should inclose the true wor- 
shipers. He teaches that God is a spirit, and must be wor- 
shiped in spirit and in truth—that no posture of body or 
form of words—no time, or place, or circumstances, can sanctify 
the offerings of an unholy heart; and that the effusions of a 
holy heart, in whatever form, shall always and everywhere be 
accepted. 

The application of this test to religion will surely divest it 
of all that is not essential to its vitality. And this should be 
the test of true worship—that is the test which every man 
should apply to himself, not to others, for no one can in strict- 
ness apply it to others. God has given us the substance of 
worship. It is mainly in simple narrative, showing the form 
which spiritual worship naturally took in some instances, rather 
than that which it must take in all cases. But men do more 
or less fall into forms, and, before they are aware, are some- 
times contenting themselves with them when the — is 
wanting. Shall aman conclude that, merely because he goes 
regularly to the prayer-meeting, or is in his place in church on 
the Sabbath, or attends family or even private prayer, or 
because he belongs to an evangelical church, therefore he is a 
real Christian? If he loves these exercises he is a Christian ; 
and these, with good character, are all the evidence that others 
have of spiritual worship. But our Saviour speaks of some 
who, in confidence, shall knock for admittance at the last day, 
saying, “ Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name, and in 
thy name done many wonderful works;” but the answer from 


within shall be, “ Depart from me—I never knew you, ye that 
work iniquity.” 
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As this spiritual discrimination cuts off the mere formalist, 
however strict, so, on the other hand, it affords no protection 
to the religious libertine. The spirituality of worship does 
not depend upon the place, time, or position of the worship- 
er, and hence men will say that it makes little difference 
where we go, or what we do, if the heart only be right. The 
saving clause is a good one. It does make little difference 
where the body is if the heart be right. There are, however, 
some places to which a good heart never carries a human body, 
or allows it to stay. The human body, in common with all 
matter, is inert. It never moves but at the beck of the will. 
This it always obeys. Now, there is no more sin in the phy- 
sical act of walking to the ale-house than to the prayer meet- 
ing; but it is impossible that the two should be dictated by 
the same desire—they are prompted by opposite spiritual 
states. 

Now the range within which variations of the form and in- 
vesting circumstances of worship and conduct must be limited 
in order to consist with that pure spiritual state, which it is 
the object of the Scriptures to beget and cherish, presents a 
question of great interest and importance. It is clear that 
spiritual worship cannot consist with acts of disobedience to 
the commands of God. Here we mean, of course, disobedience 
in the proper sense—that is, where the person knows that he is 
disobeying. A child may misunderstand his father, and do 
what he supposes to be his bidding, and so he of course has 
the spirit and the consolations of obedience. So of the Divine 
commands. But if a command is understood, and then the act 
which it indicates is not performed, it is impossible that there 
should be any spiritual worship in the act substituted for the 
one commanded, though there may be in other acts of the 
same person. ‘T'his may be applied to the Christian ritual, or 
to the ordinance of public worship, as God has commanded 
his people not to forsake the assembling of themselves toge- 
ther. ‘They may reason with perfect conclusiveness to their 
own minds, that by meditation, and reading the works of such 
men as Baxter, and Edwards, and Flavel, and Fuller—men 
certainly superior to their own pastors—they will rise to a 
higher spiritual state than by mingling with the multitude in 

ublic worship; but their reasoning conceals a fatal fallacy. 
he man who cherishes a wish to neglect so clear an injunc- 
tion, cherishes that which will render the best works of devo- 
tional piety distasteful, which will make meditation and devo- 
tion a task, and take away all relish for that word which to 
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the pious is “sweeter than honey and the honeycomb.” 
That man, though perhaps he may not be conscious of it, is 
cherishing inceptive murmurings at God’s providences, and 
the very wish to find a better or another way than God’s, or a 
more effective instrument than his word, for his own spiritual 
growth, is an instance of it. This is the germ of rationalism, 
which begins in taking liberties with the word of God, and 
ends in its practical rejection. Perhaps we are only uttering 
an identical proposition in saying, that the development of ra- 
tionalism is impossible among a people who use no liberties 
with the word of God. 

As it is clear that man’s spiritual state is injured by ranging 
freely beyond boundaries which the Scriptures have marked 
out, so it is equally clear that it is injured by arbitrary con- 
finement to limits narrower than those over which the Scrip- 
tures allow free range. Leta single example suffice in this 
connection. God has commanded Christians to assemble for 
worship ; but he has not, independently of all circumstances, 
fixed the form of the structure in which they shall assemble. 
The worship which arose from the tabernacle, as it was pitched 
and repitched upon the sands of Arabia, from the little com- 
pany met in some prophet’s house in Babylonia, or seated 
weeping, and taunted by Sabbath-breaking enemies upon the 
banks of the Tigris or Euphrates, and from the full chorus in 
the temple services, or the voices of its thousands of worship- 
ers rising amid the smoke of burning incense and sacrifices, 
was alike acceptable to God. This variety of exterior circum- 
stances, so great in the eyes of men, is overlooked by God. 
The immense differences in appearance between the true 
Christian of Europe and America, whose devotions rise from 
the costly and ornate edifice of brick or stone, and the 
Christian Karen, whose worship goes up from the rude bamboo 
zayat, or cottage, are but the trivial incidents of a spiritual in- 
fancy which may now fill our minds, but in the full maturity 
of our spiritual manhood shall be put away and forgotten. 
All men should strive to divest themselves occasionally of 
these incidents, or so to penetrate them as to know their own 
spiritual state. Sanctity can attach itself to nothing external, 
when wanting in the soul of man. 

Let it not be inferred that we regard it as matter of no mo- 
ment what kind of houses of worship we have to promote 
spirituality, or more generally, what are the objective incidents 
of worship. If the motive be right, that is, to build houses 
of worship which shall best subserve the purpose of calling 
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together, and #gcommodating those who are anxious to hear a 
pure gospel, Giristians will be likely to build churches which 
have least to divert the mind from this purpose—the associa- 
tions of which are none of them corrupted, but serve rather 
to strengthen than weaken religious feeling. That is best, of 
which the stranger on retiring from worshiping in it, shall say, 
when asked his opinion of anything in its structure, that he 
did not notice it. It should have no excess of ornament to 
strike more strongly than the worship itself. It should cor- 
respond with the condition of the community in which it is 
placed in style and expense. God would not bless our city 
churches, whose members, expending their thousands upon 
their own dwellings, should be content to meet for worship in 
some such room as a western school-house, nor would he bless 
one of those western communities in an effort to build such 
large and costly edifice as is appropriate to our Atlantic cities. 
The standard of taste and expense which God requires must 
bear arelation to that of the community. ‘The interest we feel 
in God’s worship should be expressed in works answering to 
those prepared for ourselves. ‘There are certain things which 
Christianity, as it migrates from land to land, can appropriate 
and consecrate to its own promotion. Its ministers may in some 
sense become all things to all men! This the Catholic Church 
has carried to the extent of subverting the very foundations of 
true religion. The gospel, so far as it can without being itself 
changed, may be made to speak through the most cherishec as- 
sociations of all nations ; but the attempt to recover the gaudy 
and licentious imagery of Paganism from its degrading asso- 
ciations, will oftener endin the prostitution of Christianity itself. 
There is then another reason than the objective sanctity of 
wood and stone to guide in the erection and care of houses of 
worship, and all connected with worship—a far higher reason 
why they should not be filthy or out of taste, or be used for 
scientific lectures or town meetings. How far the true princi- 
ple of the Scriptures, for producing the highest spiritual state, 
has been violated in our country in any of these respects, it is 
not for us to say—it belongs to those who, in each case, are 
concerned in view of their own relations to Him, who, being a 
spirit, must be worshiped in spirit and in truth. 

In connection with this view may properly be noticed the 
reason why God has never promised any specific form of ex- 
ternal blessing in answer to the prayers of his people, but has 
promised spiritual blessings without fail to the sincere peti- 
tioner. The simple reason is, that the same spiritual blessing 
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—that is, mental state—may be connected with a thousand 
varieties of external state. Paul prayed that the thorn in his 
flesh might be removed. God left the thorn, but removed the 
mental anguish which it inflicted, and gave peace of mind. 
The punctures of the thorn were continued in the flesh, but 
the spirit of the apostle so rose above the dominion of objective 
things, as to rejoice that he was counted worthy thus to suffer. 
Spiritual blessings are states of the mind or spirit. The desire 
is itself the inception of the desired state. The desire prompts 
the prayer. The language of prayer moves to new desire, and 
this desire again to new language, and at each step, as the spirit 
of prayer rises, a portion of the blessing asked is bestowed, 
until at length the spiritual blessing sought is fully attained. 
This shows the connection of the use of language with the pro- 
duction of the desired spiritual state, and the incorrectness of 
the view of those who must wait for certain'specific movings of 
the Spirit before they commence the language of prayer, instead 
of wooing the Spirit’s motions by the use of that language, 
each word of which will re-act upon the spirit—the words used 
exciting higher spiritual emotions, and those emotions throw- 
ing themselves into stronger language. 

How infinitely superior to that philosophy which seeks for 
something more exalted, is that which, whatever else it pur- 
sues, sticks close to the revealed facts of the Bible as the Bible 
does to those of human life and consciousness! The now fash- 
ionable philosophy of Germany, when passing from the mind to 
the external world as its object, gives generalizations upon the 
last generalization which common mortals can understand. It 
generalizes the human consciousness to an equally ridiculous 
extent. And then the passage from the one to the other is de- 
scribed with all the dryness and formality of one of those at- 
tempts which we have sometimes witnessed to prove an ax- 
iom or intuitive truth. There is a class of philosophers, of 
which we may take Schlegel as an example, who try to avoid 
these objectionable features. Schlegel writes a ‘‘ Philosophy 
of Life” in opposition to that of the schools, He tries to pene- 
trate deeply the inner consciousness of man, and when he has 
reached the last facts of human nature which consciousness 
can reach, like a true mystic he is borne by imagination 
to a lower depth. While many others delight most to revel 
in the external world, Schlegel finds the field of his choice deep 
within. 

We have always regarded it as good ground of suspicion 
against any system of human nature, that it cannot be made 
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intelligible to the common mind. ‘T’o generalize correctly the 
facts of human nature is a most difficult problem; yet when it 
is done in the language which common men use, the picture 
will be identified and appreciated by them, for it will be an 
exact reflection of their own consciousness. ‘The mass of men 
might not understand a treatise on Botany if it were even pos- 
sible to throw it into popular language, easy as the subject is 
of comprehension, simply because they have never studied it ; 
but express in simple popular language the truths of human 
nature, and especially its emotions and passions, and you but 
present a reflection of what is within all men, and will meet a 
universal response. If a writer or speaker fail to meet such 
response, it will be well for a time to ask himself, whether it is 
more likely that he has distorted human nature, or failed to 
bring out fully its features in his picture ; or that the persons 
for whose inner consciousness that picture was drawn, have 
failed to perceive the likeness; or, in other words, whether a 
picture is likely to be drawn too perfectly to have the like- 
ness perceived and felt. 

Now, which philosophy is the more profound—which the 
more truthful—that which rudely tears itself away from the 
concerns of life, and lives in hypothetical worlds ?—or that 
which dwells among men, and takes note of human desires, 
affections and passions, in their living, breathing state-—which 
spreads them out upon the printed page, so that the reader shall 
feel all the social, cheerful glow of social life in the midst of he- 
ings just like himself,—a philosophy which leaves us where 
we can rejoice with those which do rejoice, and weep with 
those who weep—a philosophy which is not only built upon, 
but made up of, the generalized or concrete facts of human 
nature, with inductions from them? Heaven’s own philo- 


sophy— 





‘“‘TIts author God himself; 
The subject God and man, salvation, life 
And death’— 


instead of leaving us in our speculations above the sphere of 
humanity, brings all its revelations within that sphere as the 
most effective way of inspiring the loftiest spiritual ideas. 
Nay, its Author, belonging without the sphere of humanity, 
came within it, and lived and acted and spoke as never man 
spake within it. He needed not that any should teach Him, 
for himself knew what was in man, and to reveal this to man 
himself, and develop and purify its elements, was the great 
object of His earthly mission. Every passion and emotion 
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which any of the relations of human life could bring out, was 
a theme worthy of His discourse. A single movement of His 
lips often placed in clearest light those features of human na- 
ture which had never before been drawn, except as He had 
drawn them speaking through His prophets. His disciples’ 
hearts heaved within them, while His matchless touches 
brought in contact with them the living fire which lay con- 
cealed in the ancient Scriptures. The touch of his garments’ 
hem, the anointing of his head, and the washing of his feet, 
have been placed in associations by which the profoundest 
emotions of the human soul are still aroused wherever his re- 
ligion has traveled. His religion ever since, where it has 
lived in its purity, as also the sublime but simple philosophy 
which it has originated and cherished, instead of wandering 
in those unpeopled hyperborean regions of everlasting snows, 
has kept close to the fire-side of human hearts. Its Author 
considered the human heart the profoundest depth which man 
can penetrate; nor that untaught—nor taught, except as by 
degrees he comes to know himself, as he also is known. 
When He leads men’s contemplations into immortality as a 
future life, He does not represent that life as so different from 
the present, that man loses, as it were, his identity, and be- 
comes a God etherealized, as he is with certain philosophers 
now a God incarnate—but as a state in which the same 
powers of understanding and reason—the same desires, pas- 
sions and affections, only enlarged and purified, shall constitute 
the sources of bliss. 

The Bible cannot be called merely the profoundest philoso- 
phy which a simple age needed or could understand, while a 
more profound is now needed. It would be easy to show that 
the true prototype of modern trancendentalism existed in the 
gnosticism of the early Christianity, that the true prototype of 
this is the earlier Persian philosophy. The fashionable sys- 
tem of Germany is but the spirit of philosophy in her great 
revolution, occupying the same place in her orbit that she did 
before and has since the Christian era. On the other hand, 
the philosophy which is built upon human nature, just as it 
seems and just as it is—just as Christianity takes it—is for the 
present, and all future ages. Neander, in his Commentary on 
Philippians, (pp. 19, 20,) expresses views of the relations of 
ren to spiritual development, which will be in place 

ere : 


“The past must become present to us. We need no further revelations. 
On the contrary, it must be to us asif the Lord had at this moment spoken 
to us, inasmuch as he has given us the instruction required for all the higher 
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necessities of the present; as if he had himself said to us all which it con- 
cerns us to know, in order to find consolation under present sufferings, the 
means of certain victory in all conflicts, the clue to guide us, out of all the per- 
plexities of a distracted age, safely to our goal. For the attainment of 
this object, we must carefully investigate the precise historical conditions 
and relations under which these depositories of the divine Spirit spoke and 
acted. We must transfer ourselves into that*past time, so as to live, as it 
were, in the midst of the circumstances under which these holy men acted, 
and in reference to which they spoke.” Pp. 19, 20. 


There seem to be two processes by which the Scriptures 
lead us to those spiritual views, which it is their object to pro- 
duce. ‘The one is well represented in the Old Testament by 
the enjoining of its ritual, (the tendency of which the author of 
the ‘‘ Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation” has so well devel- 
oped.) ‘The other by such devotional effusions as the Psalms 
and Prophets. The one enjoins those external acts which 
have a double tendency to generate and express pious emotions, 
but have no absolute value whatever; the other comes directly 
to the state of the heart. These two are represented in the 
New Testament by Paul and James. The former dwells upon 
faith as the essence of Christianity—all that was needed. By 
this he means a state of the mind, and esteems nothing else of 
any value, but he never forgets to intimate that this must 
work outwardly, and produce acts which manifest it. James 
begins where Paul ends, and enjoins good works as the only 
proof of faith. Paul enjoins faith as the only source of faith- 
fulness. James enjoins faithfulness as the only proof of faith. 
Thus the Scriptures, from these two starting points—from the 
one beginning from without, and working inward to the pro- 
duction of Paul’s faith, and then outward again to the produc- 
tion of James’ good works—will ever keep up their action and 
reaction until the man of God shall, by their influence upon 
his interior spirit, become perfect, “ thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works.” 
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Art. V.—THE SYRO-ARABIAN LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURE.* 


THE Syro-Arabian, or, as they are usually called, the Sem- 
itic, languages, all descend from a parent stem, whose seat was 
probably in Armenia of anterior Asia. They were spoken, in 
ancient times, by the people of Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia, Arabia and A‘thiopia. From the days of Jerome 
until the beginning of the last century these languages were 
called the Oriental, because they were the best known and 
most important of the languages of the East. Since, however, 
a knowledge of other eastern tongues, especially the Sanskrit, 
has been spread abroad in Europe, the term Oriental, as ap- 
plied to the languages of western Asia alone, is clearly inap- 
propriate. HHdvernick, however, and others prefer to retain it, 
as the least liable to lead to misunderstandings. Certain schol- 








* Jn the article here presented only one of the Syro-Arabian languages, viz. 
the Aramean and its dialects, is made the subject of special consideration. It 
is the writer’s purpose, however, to treat the Arabic and the Hebrew in future 
contributions to this Review. He has assumed the title above given as an 
appropriate one for two or more articles on the same general subject, the first of 
which only, that on the Aramean language and literature, is here published. 
The writer’s first intention was to translate directly from the German of Héver- 
nick, that part of his ‘‘ Handbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung in das 
Alte Testament,” which treats of the “ History of the Original Languages of the 
O. T.” (Vol. I. pp. 91-259); but, on reflection, it seemed more advisable merely 
to make Hiavernick’s representation the basis of an article on the same subject 
which should be more complete than his, and, at the same time, not so full in 
particulars interesting only to the professed biblical critic. Accordingly, the 
present paper is partly translated from the ‘“ Einleitung” and partly an original 
compilation. In the notes, those which appear as in the German, are marked by 
the initial H.; the others are either altered, or wholly original. The same plan 
will be pursued in the forthcoming articles on the Arabic and the Hebrew.— 
H. A. Ch. Hivernick was born in 1799, and was, at the time of his death 
(between ’44 and ’48), Professor of Theology in the University of Konigsberg. 
He was the pupil, and afterwards the friend, of Tholuck, with whom and Heng- 
stenberg he entertained like theological sentiments. Possessing unwearied in- 
dustry and rare learning, he combated nobly, and not without success, with the 
hosts of German rationalists. Besides the Introduction to the O. T., in four vol- 
umes (’36-"44), and other works, he published a Commentary on Daniel and one 
on Ezekiel, both of which are scholar-like performances. That part of the 
‘‘Einleitung” which forms the Introduction to the Pentateuch has been trans- 
lated into English, and published in Clark’s Foreign Theological Library 
(Vol. XVIII.); and another volume has been added to the “ Einleitung” itself 
(1849), since Hiavernick’s death, made partly from materials left by him, but 
mostly wrought out independently by his friend Dr. Kei, of Dorpat. Any one 
of the works of Havernick just mentioned is well worth translating. The 
volume added by Keil to the Introduction is filled with valuable matter. 
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ars, as the Buxtorfs, claim these languages for the Semites, 
calling them Semitic, on the ground that the Semites and their 
descendants, the Hebrews, having taken no part in the build- 
ing of the tower of Babel, had retained the pure original 
language.' 

Modern scholars have adopted the name Semitic languages, 
because, as they allege, they were spoken by the descendants 
of Shem; and this is the term which has continued in general 
use since the time of Hichhorn.* But the appellation has met 
with warm opposition, because it is not in harmony with the 
very biblical statement (Gen. x.) on which it purports to be 
founded.* According to this genealogical table, some nations 
who were descended from Shem, as the Elamites (v. 22), un- 
doubtedly spoke not a Semitic, but a different dialect; while, 
on the other hand, some who were descended from Ham, as 
the Cushites and Canaanites (vs. 7-20), just as certainly spoke 
dialects of the so-called Semitic. The common descent of the 
different races of men, as represented in Gen. x., does not by 
any means presuppose in each race a community of language ; 
for the separation of the people into different nations (Gen. x1.) 
consequent on the confusion of tongues, caused a difference in 
their language of such a character, that races of the same ori- 
ginal descent could no longer understand each other. In this 
sense, according to Havernick, must Gen. 10: 5, 20. 31. (emisiwd> , 
j2i%5>5 wx) be taken, in so far as these words, which an- 
ticipate and prepare the way for‘ the narrative in chapter 
xi., represent the difference of languages as dependent upon 
the dispersion of the nations (immediately afterwards to be 
related), and, of course, as dependent upon their geographical 
positions The linguistic division of the nations, then, is not 
wholly based upon similarity of descent; and we are justified, 





? That not all, but only a part of mankind were engaged in the construction 
of the tower of Babel, quite a number, but not very authoritative, of critics 
have contended,—against the simple and natural representation of the Hebrew 
original. See Dr. J. Pye Smith, Cyclop. of Bib. Literat. Vol. IT. p. 880. 

2 Eichhorn (Allg. Bib. d. b. Litt. VI. 5. S. 772. ff. and Sprachenk. I. S. 403. ff.) 
was not, as is generally supposed, the first to use the term Semitic in this sense. 
He was preceded by Schlétzer (Report. f. bibl. u. Morgenlind. Lit. Th. 8. 

. 161.). 
3 So Jatin Fischer (Animad. ad Welleri Gr.) and, especially, Stange, Theol. 
Symmikta, I. S. 6. IIL. 8. 16. ff—Cp. the Jen. LZ. 1805, No. 182.— Gesenius (Heb. 
Gr. § 1. 1.) retains the term Semitic ‘‘ for want of one more appropriate.” 

4 ra Ewald, Compos. d. Gen. 8.213; Ranke, Untersuch. i. d. Pentateuch, S. 
184. ff. 

5 From this it appears how incorrect is the judgment passed by Gesenius 
(Gesch. d. Heb. Sprache, S. 6.): ‘Since affinity of languages is one of the most 
infallible marks of the affinity of nations, it is rather to be doubted whether the 
author of that ethnographical system is right, etc.” —H. 
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therefore, in deciding against the propriety of designating by 
the term Semitic, the language which we have above denomi- 
nated the Syro-Arabian. ‘This latter appellation was invented 
by Dr. Prichard (Phys. Hist. of Man); and has in its favor, be- 
sides its applicability, the analogy of the term Jndo-Huropean, 
the word by which another principal family of languages is 
fitiy designated. The objection to the appellation urged by 
Dr. J. Pye Smith (Cyclop. of Bib. Literature, vol. 2. p. 883), 
that it “has the disadvantage of throwing into the shade the 
most important branch of all” (the Hebrew), is not strictly 
true in fact; and, if it were, would apply with even greater 
force to the term Jndo-Huropean as the general name for the 
languages which 7 represents, and yet this latter is admitted 
by all to be highly appropriate. 

Viewing the Syro-Arabian languages in reference to their 
geographical situation, which, as has been shown, it 1s neces- 
sary to consider in order to obtain a linguistic knowledge of 
the territory in which languages bearing the same common 
character are, or have been, spoken, we find them divided 
into three dialects; 1.) the dialect of the north, or rather, 
north-east, of Palestine, i. e. the Aramean ; 2.) the dialect of 
the south, i.e. the Arabic ; 3.) the Palestinian, or Hebrew, dia- 
lect; occupying a middle place between the other two, both 
in a geographical and a linguistic point of view. These dia- 
lects are not as closely connected with each other as are those 
of the ancient Greek, but bear to one another rather the same 
relation as do those of the Germanic, or those of the Slavonian 
nations. They contain the same fundamental stock of words; 
their syntactical construction is the same, and, in general, 
their forms of inflection; their difference, such as it is, being 
due, for the most part, to the greater or less development of 
each according to the laws of language as influenced partly by 
physical, partly by mental, and partly by accidental causes. 
The difference in these dialects may be briefly stated as the 
following: a.) The different position of the accent; which, in 
Hebrew and Chaldee (Aramean of Babylon), is usually placed 
on the last syllable; in Syriac (north Aramean) and Arabic, 
on the one before the last (penult).—b.) A difference in vocali- 
zation; the Hebrew hholem (i) giving place to gdmets (,) in 
Chaldee; the Syriac employing, in general, tseri (—) where 
the Hebrew and Chaldee have hhireg (-), and the converse ; 
while the Hebrew segholate forms are usually words of only 
one syllable in the Aramean.—c.) Some of the consonants, 
especially those of the same organs of speech, are inter- 
changed; as, in Arabic, shin (8) for the Hebrew sin (), and 
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the converse; and, in Aramean, ¢dv (nm) for shin, which change 
also takes place in Arabic, the Hebrew zayn (+) into déleth (7) 
and tsdidhe () into tet (»).—d.) The form of some words is dif- 
ferent, the meaning remaining the same; as in the inflection 
of nouns and verbs, the changes of suffix vowels, differences 
in the plural number and in the construct state, and in the 
omission or addition of a letter.—e.) Significations of words 
are sometimes more limited in one dialect than in another; 
in one general, in another specific—f) Many words, mean- 
ings, and linguistic forms common in one dialect, are infre- 
quent in another.—g.) Provincialisms, i. e., words, phrases, 
etc. peculiar to a single dialect, produce the most remarkable 
dissimilarity.—Such, in brief, are the differences between the 
three leading dialects of the Syro-Arabian languages.* Of 
these three, the Arabic is at this day one of the most exten- 
sively spoken of all languages; but the other two dialects, 
and those akin to them, are either wholly extinct as living 
tongues, or are used only in districts of small extent. 

The Syro-Arabian languages are distinguished from those 
of Europe, in general, by a number of peculiar traits. rese- 
nius (Gesch. d. Heb. Spr. u. Schrift) enumerates the following: 
a.) Several kinds of guttural letters are found in them, which 
we cannot distinctly mark; and some of which our organs 
are incapable of pronouncing, after the age of maturity.— 
b.) In general, the roots are triliteral, and of two syllables. 
By far the greater part of the roots are verbs.—c.) Pronouns, 
whether personal or adjective, are, in the oblique cases, united 
in the same word with the noun or verb to which they have a 
relation.—d.) The verbs have but two tenses, the past and 
future; and in general, there are no optative or subjunctive 
moods definitely marked.—e.) The genders are only masculine 
and feminine; and these are extended to the verb, as well as 
to the noun.—f.) For the most part, the cases are marked by 
the prepositions. Two nouns coming together, the latter of 
which is in the genitive, the first, in most cases, suffers a 
change which indicates this state of relation, while the latter 
noun remains unchanged; i. e., the governing noun suffers the 
change, and not the noun governed.—g.) To mark the compar- 
ative and superlative degrees, no special forms of adjectives 
exist. From this observation the Arabic must be excepted, 
which, for the most part, has an intensive form of adjectives 
that marks both the comparative and superlative.—h.) Scarcely 
any composite words exist in these languages, if we except 





6 See Jahn, Finleit. in d. A. Test., Amer. trans. pp. 88. 89. 
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proper names.—i.) Verbs are not only distinguished into ac- 
tive and passive by their forms; but additional forms are made, 
by the inflections of the same verb with small variations, to 
signify the cause of action, or the frequency of it, or that it is 
reflexive, or reciprocal, or intensive, &c.—j.) Lastly, all these 
dialects (the Aithiopic excepted) areswritten and read from 
the right hand to the left; the alphabets consisting of conso- 
nants only, and the vowels being generally written above or 
below the consonants.’ 


I.—THE ARAMEAN LANGUAGES. 


$1. The Old Aramean. 


The name Aram, the Highlands, was applied, among the 
Hebrews, to the country lying between Phoenicia, Palestine, 
Arabia, the river Tigris and the mountain range of the T'au- 
rus. ‘T'races of the same name are found in the Greek "Apa- 
patos and "Apipor (Strabo, 13. 4. 6; 16. 4.27. ep. Homer, Thad 
2. 783.). The region indicated was inhabited by different 
nations under the governments Aram Naharaim (Mesopota- 
mia, Gen. 24: 10.), called also Padan-Aram, Aram Dammeshek 
(Syria of Damascus, 2 Sam. 8: 5. 6.), Aram Maachah (1 Chron. 
19: 6.), ete. Among these nations the Aramean language 
was vernacular.® 

The Aramean, as it is the most northern, so it is the 
roughest, the poorest, and the least cultivated language of the 
Syro-Arabian family. What was its precise original form we 
are not in a condition positively to determine, as we possess, 
with the exception of a few short records in the O. T., no 
monuments of its genius, and the people who spoke it have 
left no national literature. The so-called Chaldee and Syriac 
of later times are too much corrupted by the intermingling of 
other dialects to afford a satisfactory means of comparison. 
We know enough of its character and history, however, to 
authorize the conclusion that it closely corresponded in its 
primitive form with the Hebrew, such as we find the latter 





7 Cp. Stuart, Heb. Grammar, pp. 1.2. (1st ed.); Calmet, Dictionary, ed. Rob- 
inson. pp. 696. 607. 

8 See Gesenius, Thes. Ling. Heb. I. p. 151. ss.; Hoffmann, Syr. Gram. p. 1. ss.— 
The religion of the ancient Arameans was a symbolic nature-worship (Judg. 
10: 6. 2 Chron. 28: 23); whence it came to pass that among the Jews after 
Christ the term was equivalent to heathen (Mishna of Surenhusius, I. 401.) ; 
and the same form of speech prevailed also in the Syriac and 42thiopic languages 
( Castell, Lex. Hept. Coll. 229). 
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language in the earliest written books, especially in the initial 
chapters of Genesis. Up to the time of Abraham, the Old 
Aramean was very closely assimilated to the Hebrew; but from 
that period the resemblance between the two kept continually 
diminishing, the Hebrew developing itself from its original 
elements under the guardianship, so to speak, of the Israelitish 
nation, while the Aramean not only ceased to work out new 
forms from within itself, but was even subjected to a process 
of corruption from the intermingling of foreign elements from 
languages not of the Syro-Arabian family. The difference 
between the two dialects had become so great in the time of 
the Jewish monarchy, that uneducated Hebrews and Arame- 
ans could not understand each other. After this period, the 
Aramaic, in its corrupted form, began to encroach upon the 
Hebrew, until finally it not only supplanted that dialect in 
Palestine, but became the prevailing language in all that re- 
gion which lies, in one direction, between Armenia and Arabia, 
and, in the other, between the Tigris and the Mediterranean. 
This wide dominion, the language, after undergoing various 
alterations and vicissitudes, retained until it was itself almost 
wholly lost in the encroachments of the Arabic. Yet, the 
Aramean is not altogether a dead language; for one of its dia- 
lects, the West-Aramean (Syriac), much corrupted of course, 
is still spoken, it is said, in certain villages of the pachalic of 
Damascus; while another variety of the same dialect, also 
altered by foreign influence, is spoken to this day by the 
Christians in the neighborhood of the villages of Mosul and 
Merdin, and by the Nestorians of the Tiyari mountains. This 
dialect, or patois, called Fellahi, is the common medium of 
verbal communication among the Nestorians.? It will be no- 
ticed more fully, either when we come to treat of the Neo- 
Aramaie dialect (or the so-called Syriac), or, in another article, 
in connection with the Hebrew, after the Samaritan has been 
brought under consideration —The Aramean differs from the 
Hebrew in several respects: a.) It is rougher, having a ten- 
dency to avoid the sibilants and to use the harder of those 
sounds which are made by the same organ. Thus, for the 
Hebrew zayin, shin and tsédhe (1, 3, x) the Aramean fre- 
quently employs the rougher déleth, tav, and tet (3, m, &), and 
sometimes ’ayin for tsddhe (2 for *).—b.) Its vowel-system is 
less complete, the form of the verb and the segholate forms of 
nouns being often reduced to menosyllables (as 2n> for an2, 
and 7>2 for 73%).-c.) Its conjugation system #s not as per- 





9 Cp. Fletcher, Nineveh. Assyria and Syria, Phila. ed. pp. 139. 140. 
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fect, niphal being wholly wanting, whence the passives are all 
formed by the prefix mx. The verb has also other peculiari- 
ties, such as the interchange of the classes n> and &>, "» and 
"2, and other weak forms.—d.) In its nouns the distinction be- 
tween simple feminines and definite masculines is obliterated 
by the use of the status emphaticus (@ appended) to render 
a word definite ; the plural masculine ends in 4"- (nr); while 
the genitive (the construct state of the Hebrew) is most fre- 
quently expressed by the prefix 1 (dédleth). 

The Aramean language (m5) is expressly mentioned in 
the O. T., in the days of the Jewish kings and subsequently 
(2 K. 18: 26. Is. 86:11. etc.), as a tongue not intelligible to 
the ordinary Hebrew. Hducated persons among the Hebrews, 
however, understood it; while, on the other hand, educated 
Arameans (Is. 86: 4. ss.), such as Rabshakeh himself probably 
was,—for the nations of Aram were at this time subject to 
the power of Assyria,—were able to converse in Hebrew. 

Some of the earlier interpreters render the word n7278 in 
this connection (Is. 36:11.) by the term Assyrian, a translation 
wholly opposed to linguistic usage. That the Aramean, how- 
ever, and the Assyrian tongues were closely related there can 
be no doubt; and in a great part of the modern Assyrian em- 
pire'® the former language was spoken by the inhabitants as 
vernacular. The Aramean, doubtless, from the nature of the 
case, had a connection from very early times with the lan- 
guage of the old Assyrians. According to Alex. Polyhistor, 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, erected, during his expedition 
into Cilicia, 2 monument with an Aramean inscription (in 
Eusebius, Chron. Arm. I. p. 48.); and there are, as we know, 
not a few Aramean words in the Pehlvi dialect (Zend-Avesta, 
by Kleuker, III. p. 168. ss.). Another noteworthy fact, illus- 
trative of the prevalence of the Aramean among the Medo- 
Persians, is the circumstance of its being employed as the 
language of official communication in a letter from the Jews 
to Artaxerxes, king of Persia, and in the edict addressed by 
him in reply to his Palestinian subjects (Ez. 4:17. ss.). In 
confirmation of this opinion it may be urged that modern 





1 A distinction is to be made between Assyria and the Assyrian Empire, 
though both are designated by the same name ("58X) in the O. T.—Assyria, as 
originally existing, was a state lying east of the Tigris, distinct from Babylonia 
(Shinar), though its colony (Gen. 10: 10), and under the same government. Its 
capital was Nineveh; and the country corresponded, in general, to the present 
Kurdistan, or country of the Kurds.—It is the language of this old Assyria that 
is referred to in the text.—In one part of the more modern Empire, of course, 
the Aramean tongue was spoken in the time of the Hebrew kings, for that em- 
pire extended, after the conquest of Samaria, westward to the Mediterranean. 
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investigations of a fundamental character (best exhibited by 
Kreuser, Vorfragen iib. Homeros, I. 8. 39. ss.) have shown, 
what, however, is proved by the affinity of the languages 
themselves,—that the old Assyriac writing accords with that 
of the people of western Asia.—On the other hand, it is cer- 
tain that there is found in the Assyrian a primitive Medo- 
Persian stock of words, the product most probably of the 
early historical connection of Assyria with the Medes, a people 
who spoke a Japhetic language, respecting the more intimate 
relations of which stock with the Syro-Arabian we have but 
imperfect knowledge. At the most, it will only follow from the 
narrative in Gen. 10: 10.11, where Assyria appears as a colony 
of Babylon, that the Aramean was there an original native 
language. Into this native tongue a Medo-Persian dialect was 
subsequently intruded,'' as, independently of the historic 
probability in general, is made manifest by the character of 
the Assyrian proper names, still preserved, of gods as well as 
kings, which can only be explained by the Persian. Such, 
among others, are the mythological appellations Tartak and 
Nibhaz (Gesenius on Isaiah, Il. 847. ss.), and the proper names 
Pul, Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, Sardanapalus, Sennacherib, 
etc. In determining etymologically the significations and 
linguistic affinities of these proper names, the greatest caution 
should be exercised; and the advice of one familiar with the 
subject (Olshausen, Emend. z. A. T. S. 47.), to make use in 
the comparison of only the old Persian, the language of the 
Zend-Avesta, should be carefully followed. Nor must it be 
overlooked, in the examination, how many of these propria 
nomina, the only certain remains of the old Assyrian tongue, 
are pure Syro-Arabian, as Adrammelech, Anammelech, Rabsha- 
keh, and others, especially the technical expression niza mide 
in 2 Kings 17 : 80 (Hengstenberg, Beitrige z. Einleit. ins A. T. 
I. S. 160. ff.), a remarkable and ‘still unexplained form, bor- 
rowed, there can be no question, from the Assyrian. 

Leaving Assyria and coming westward to Mesopotamia, we 
have arrived at a region where the Aramean was spoken as 
the native language. The name by which this country is 
designated in Genesis, Padan-Aram (flat Aram), and that by 
which it is known in the other books of the O. T., Aram 
Naharaim'* (Aram of the Two Rivers, analogous to the Greek 





\! That the Assyrian belpnged chiefly to the Medo-Persic family of languages, 
as Gesenius (Gesch. d. Heb. Spr. S. 63.) supposes, is, no doubt, to be accounted 
for in this manner. In Assyria there existed, perhaps, the same relation as in 
Babylon,—of which latter, hereafter.—H. 


12 This is the iad Zeal (Beth Nahrin) of the Syriac writers; see, for 
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Mecorotauia, whence the English), constitute presumptive 
evidence of a strong kind in favor of the supposition that 
Aramean was the vernacular of Mesopotamia. But the 
opinion is supported by stronger testimony. Strabo informs 
us that the people of the region spoke a dialect of the 
Aramean (II. 84.). The fact to which he testifies is confirmed 
by the few existing remains of the language. Of these the 
most important is the passage in Genesis (81: 47), in which 
Laban, the Mesopotamian, calls a monument yegar sahadutha 
(xnssmv -3") which the Hebrew Jacob names galeed (3% 53), the 
former being the Aramean and the latter the Hebrew for “hill 
[lit. heap] of testimony.” The Aramean is pure with the excep- 
tion only of the employment of the Hebrew © (szn) instead 
of o (sdmekh), the corresponding Syriac being |Zo70m ne 
(cp. De Dieu, Crit. Sac. p. 18.).— Among these remains may be 
reckoned also the prophecies of the Mesopotamian prophet 
Balaam, which betray in some measure an Aramean dialect. 
In their main character, however, they are good Hebrew, and 
taking into account the relations that existed between the 
Arameans and the Hebrews, might have been delivered in 
their Hebrew form, as they probably were, by Balaam himself, 
especially since they were intended, as to their chief object, 
for the Hebrews.'* Yet it would not be strange, if, under 
these circumstances, the sympathies of the prophet with his 
native tongue should have exhibited themselves as it were 
unconsciously to the seer himself! Such seems to have been 
the fact; for in his songs are found a number of words and 
forms of expression which are Aramean rather than He- 
brew.''—The few remaining monuments of the language of 





instance, the Peshito N. T., Acts 2:9; 7:2, and Assemani, Biblioth. Orient. 
I. p. 462. 

Is It is not probable that the prophecies of Balaam were originally spoken, as 
some think, in Aramean, and afterwards translated into the Hebrew (v. Hama- 
ker, Bib. Crit. Nova, Leyden, 1827, Vol. ILI. p. 324.). The contrary is proved 
as well by the Aramaisms found in them, which would not have appeared in a 
translation, as by their character as an organic whole.—H. 

14 Hirzel (De Chal. bib. Orig. et Auct. Crit. p. 14.) thinks that there are only 
a few Aramaisms in these prophecies: “in oraculo Bileami—pauca leguntur 
vocabula Aramea.” But Hévernick holds a different opinion. Among Arama- 
isms he enumerates the following: =emmm , Num. 23: 9, for the customary 
niphal form (Ewald, Krit. Gram. 8. 205. 213); "Mp, 24: 17. (Gesen. De Pent. 
Samarit. p. 36); MW, Aramaizing form, cp. NNW Lam. 3: 47. (Heb. RW, Jer. 
48: 45, which illustrates and explains in Hebrew the more obscure foreign 
word) ; ‘I35N, 24: 20. 24., ep. with T2358, perditio, Buxtorf, Lex. Chal. Rabb. 
Talm. p. 7., Winer, Lex. p. 9, (Heb. M728, frequent in the Pentatench) [Ge- 
senius (Thes. p. 6.) takes this form as a participial noun with an abstract signi- 
fication (Lehrg. S. 488.). But his rule is false; see Ewald, p. 237., who would, 
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Mesopotamia are of less importance than those just mentioned. 
The word opin (terdphim), idolatrous images so called (Gen. 
31:19. ss.), the worship of which was certainly native in that 
country, is doubtful as to etymology; while, as to the few 
extant proper names pertaining to the region (Beor, Pethor, 
Balaam, Hazael, Chushan Rishathaim, and others), they are 
little worth considering in a linguistic point of view, since 
they seem to have been written in a hebraizing manner. 


§ 2. The Language of Babylon. 


The book of Daniel, composed during the time the Hebrews 
stood in the closest connection with Babylon, speaks of two 
languages as spoken in that city, of which the one is called 
the language of the Chaldeans (nw i383, 1:4); the other Ara- 
mean (mra5s, 2: “ Each of these requires to be examined, 
as the distinctive character of each and their connection with 
each other have been the subject of dispute. Some critics of 
eminence, as Gesenius and Hitzig (on Is. 36:11), also Stuart 
(Com. on Daniel, on 1: 4), think that the same language is 
meant in the two passages, though called by different names. 
The grounds of their belief, however, seem insufficient. The 
Chaldee was evidently the common and favorite language of the 
court, and for this reason Daniel was to be instructed in that 
tongue, he, as a Hebrew, being ignorant of it; whereas he 
most probably already understood the Aramean. For the 





on his part, translate "35x by the word destroyer, which, however, is not admis- 
sible on account of the MMS (24: 20.), since the sense is clearly: “jis end 
(goeth) to (total) destruction.’—H.]; BMW, 24: 3. 15., for the Hebrew mip 
(ep. pnw, perforavit, Mishna of Surenhusius, Vol. 1V. p. 386, and especially 


[odum, haruspex, Norberg, Lex. Cod. Nah. p. 264, who, however, derives it 
falsely from 00D); "10, in the signification to look, 23:9. 24: 17. (so only in 
Job, Hosea, Jeremiah and the Song of Solomon).—The much-contested passage 
24:23. (5% yaw mar 9) should, also, according to Hivernick, be accounted 
an Aramaism ; “for,” says he, “since 72 47M cannot, according to the rules of 
the language, be taken otherwise than as meaning to revive, to be restored 
° v 
2K. 1:2. 8: 8), so py must, according to the Aramean LScaw, mean here, 
wound (hence, also, pain, sorrow in general; cp. Castell, Lex. Syr. p. 899). 
The passage must, therefore, be translated: ‘ Who can be restored from his 
wound (the wound which has slain him), 0A, All-powerful?”—To this passage 
may be added, the same critic thinks, the expression 3P3" 3342, 24: 17., 
which, as exhibiting a knowledge of astrology on the part of Balaam, comes 
with peculiar propriety from the mouth of a Mesopotamian (cp. Clericus, on 


the passage; also Dan. 8: 10., and Creuzer, Symbolik, Th. 3. 8. 74. and Th. 4. 
_ §. 421. ff). 
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same reason, also, both his own and the names of his Hebrew 
companions were changed into others of either a Chaldee (1. e. 
Medo-Persian), or a mixed-Chaldee origin, as names belonging 
to the language in use in the royal court of Babylon. Besides, 
the reply of the astrologers to the king in Aramean (2: 4) is 
clearly alluded to as an unusual occurrence; otherwise there 
is no point in mentioning the fact. That they should have 
preferred Aramean to their native and customary Chaldee 
on this occasion, may be, perhaps, accounted for on Palmblad’s 
supposition (De Rebus Babylon. p. 34.), that they were unwil- 
ling to confess before the people standing around their igno- 
rance of the king’s dream.—Other and more numerous critics 
of equal eminence, as Winer (Realwort. I. p. 259.), Maurer 
(Com. in Dan.) and Hévernick (Com. iib. Dan. and Einleit.), 
contend, on better grounds, that the two languages are not the 
same. ‘Their position is maintained by two leading considera- 
tions: 1.) the origin of the Chaldeans, the ruling race in Baby- 
lon in Daniel’s time; and 2.) the Babylonian proper names, 
the only remnants now extant of this Chaldee tongue; both 
of which considerations go to show the affinity of the Chaldee 
with the Medo-Persian through their common descent from 
the Japhetic family of languages. 

I. The Chaldeans of Babylon, by whom, eS from the 
time of Nabopolassar (the king mentioned 2 K. 23: 29. ep. 
Josephus, Ant. 10. 5. 1.), the Assyrian empire was ruled, were 
descended from a race of the same name (a"3¥2, whence the 
Kapdodyo. of Xenophon, 5. 5. 17., and the modern Kurds), 
who lived from early times in the Carduchian mountains in 
the neighborhood of Armenia. The Xandéaio: of the Greeks 
were the same people (Xenoph. Cyrop. 3. 1. 34.; Anab. 4. 3, 
4.; 7. 8. 25.); and they were known at an early period to the 
Hebrews, by whom they were called KAasdim (e"1%2, Gen. 
11:28; Job1:17; Hab. 1:6. ss.), as being descendants of 
Kesed (Gen 22: 22), the son of Abraham’s brother, Nahor. In 
process of time a portion of this race descended from the 
mountains, and spread over the whole of northern Mesopota- 
mia, Whence either they wandered of their own accord, or 
were transferred, most likely between 800 and 900 B. ¢., as 
captives of the Assyrians (cp. 2 K. 17: 24, and 2 Chron, 
33: 11, with Is. 23: 18), to Babylonia, where they were con- 
verted into subjects of the Assyrian empire. Here, after a 
time, they became civilized; and, at length, becoming the 
dominant power, they obtained the mastery of the kingdom, 
and founded the Chaldee-Babylonian empire. This occurrence 
took place, it would appear, in the year 725 B. c., under Nabo- 
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polassar, whom Husebius (Chron. p. 44. and 638.) calls a Chal- 
dean, and the beginning of whose reign seems to have been 
adopted by Ezekiel (1: 1) as an era (Hitzig, Die Kleinen Pro- 
pheten, 8. 256, and Der Proph. Ezech. 8. 2. ff)'® This new 
empire immediately arose to greatness. Under Nabopolassar’s 
son, Nebuchadnezzar (called by Ezra 5: 12., the Chaldean), its 
dominion extended over the greater part of the known world. 
The geograpical situation of the ancient Chaldeans in the 
mountains of Armenia, in close connection with the Armeni- 
ans and Carduchians, authorizes the conclusion that they spoke 
a language of the Medo-Persian family. Such, however, was 
not their original tongue; for Kesed, their ancestor, is intro- 
duced in Gen. 22: 22, as the nephew of Abraham, and was 
consequently a Semite. Werner (Realwort. I. 8. 259.), Gesenius 
(Kom. z. Jes. I. 8S. 748.) and Tuch (Kom. iib. Genesis, 8. 396. 
would overthrow the testimony of this passage, on the groun 
that it is not historically correct. Its reliableness, however, is 
shown by its accordance with Gen. 11: 28, where is mentioned 
an Ur of the Chaldees, which, without doubt, we must seek in 
upper Mesopotamia, or in the country north of it; since Abra- 
ham, when he purposed going to Canaan, went not thither in 
a direct course, but travelled into southern Mesopotamia to 
Haran (Gen. 11: 31, the Kappa: of the Greeks, now a small 
place eight leagues south-east of Edessa), in order to proceed 
from there to Palestine ; whereas, it is inconceivable that he 
should have travelled from the south to the north, as he must 
have done, had Ur been situated in Babylonia as Olshausen 
(Emend. z. A. T. S. 41. ff), and others who oppose this view 
of the ancient Chaldeans, contend. Ur, which Héivernich and 
Winer (B. Real. II. p. 746.), contrary to Gesenius (Thesaurus, 
p. 85.), consider a Hebrew word,—a fact strongly corrobora- 
tive of the view above taken,—is identical, according to Ritter 
(Erdkunde, VII. 320.) with the ancient Edessa, which is the 
modern Orfa; this place, however, is too near Haran to cor- 
respond with the O. T. representation, and is too far to the 
north-west, as the Persian castle Ur (mentioned by Ammian. 








15 As regards the precise time of the settlement of the Chaldeans in Babytonia, 
there is some difference of opinion among the learned. It is argued by some, 
from Isaiah 23: 13., that, when that prophet wrote, their transfer from their 
original home was comparatively recent ; but the passage does not fully author- 
ize such an inference. Hitzig (Die klein. Proph. S. 256) contends that their 
settlement in the south must have taken place between the years 633 and 625 
B. c., on the ground, that in 633, according to Herodotus (1. 102.), the Assyrians 
possessed no allies, and, therefore, the Chaldeans could not yet have come under 
their dominion. But this argument is quite inconclusive. It allows, moreover, 


@ too little time (only eight years) for the rise of the Chaldee dynasty. 
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Marcellinus, 25. 8.), in the desert of Mesopotamia (supposed by 
Gesen., v. Bohlen, and others, to have been the Ur spoken of 
in Genesis), is too far south, to have been situated in the coun- 
try of the ancient Chaldeans, The city, or district as Ur may 
have been, was, most probably, situated in the neighborhood 
of the sources of the Tigris (7uch, Kom. iib. Genes. 8. 284.), 
where Xenophon found Chaldeans, and where, according to 
Ainsworth (Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand), Chal- 
dean villages exist to this day.--The Chaldeans, therefore, 
were Semites by descent, and originally by language, dwelling 
in the mountain region north of Mesopotamia, whence descend- 
ing, after a long interval of time, they finally reached the 
country of the south; where, after being first subjected them- 
selves, they founded, as conquerors, a new dynasty in Baby- 
lon. On this supposition only can we account for the fact that 
they disappear from history, after the time of Abraham, and 
are not mentioned in it again until the period of Isaiah; and 
for the fact of their appearing under such circumstances as 
are stated in the representations of that prophet (28: 138).— 
During the changes of this period, from Abraham to Isaiah, 
their original language became much modified through the 
influence of the surrounding nations speaking the Medo-Per- 
sian tongue, and by the changes made in their geographical 
position; until at length it had undergone so complete an 
alteration as to belong in the main to the Medo-Persian stock. 
A change of this character in the case of the Chaldeans is 
analogous to what happened to other nations, as the ancient 
Assyrians, who spoke originally languages belonging to the 
Syro-Arabian family.'® 

II. The Babylonian proper names yet extant, as well as 
some other terminations of words, which in their mode of 
formation have a character undeniably opposed to that of the 
Syro-Arabian tongues, prove beyond dispute that the Chaldee 


ev © 
spoken of in Dan. 1: 4, is not the same as the Aramean men- 





‘6 The fate of a language, when subjected to foreign influences, is well de- 
scribed in the following instances cited by Niebuhr (Rim. Gesch. Eng. trans. Vol. 
If. p. 259.): ‘“ Many people living under the dominion of the Arabians and 
Turks, have lost the use of their mother tongue. The Greeks and Armenians 
settled in Egypt and Syria speak Arabic; and the services of their public wor- 
ship are performed in two languages at once. In Natolia, these nations speak 
their own languages in several different dialects. The Turkish officers some- 
times extend their despotism to the language of their subjects. A pacha of 
Kaysar, who could not endure to hear the Greek language spoken, forbade the 
Greeks in his pachalic, under pain of death, to use any language but the Turk- 
ish. Since that prohibition was issued, the Christians of Kaysar and Angora 
have continued to speak the Turkish, and at present do not even understand 
their original language.” 
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tioned in 2: 4, but a Medo-Persian language. Their etymo- 
logical signification i is difficult of determination, since one has 
to be very careful lest he proceed arbitrarily. in comparing 
them with the new Persian.'’ [Hdver nich, after a careful com- 
parison of these Babylonian words, gives the following rules 
as the best guides in searching for their relation to the 
Persian : 

a) Those words which are clearly compounded with Ara- 
mean forms need not be explained immediately by the Per- 
sian; and, in particular, the Aramean etymology must first 
be considered, as being that which will lead to the surest 
results. So with regard to the words s*:um, M52, reh, which 
are evidently Syro- Arabian (K leinert, S. 229. f.); and so “a> 
in composition, as Abednego, ete. , belongs undoubtedly to the 
same stock of languages. Even the syllable "38 appears to 
belong to the same, and the forms "sx and "ox are apparently 
hebraized. 

b) Whatever may be peculiar in the formations of these 
words, it is undeniable that in many of them we find an Ara- 
mean ending, the xm of the status emphaticus, as in the names 
Artachshashta, ete. (Simonis, Onomast. p. 565). On the other 
hand, others have received a Persian ter mination, especially 
the diminutive- ending 3 (Kaph) finale, for there is in Aramean 
no distinctive diminative-tormiantion (Hoffmann, Gr. Syr. p. 

251). The frequent use of this ending (cp. 4749, W702, We, 
etc.) is to be explained by the rule which Hwald applies 
to the Arabic: diminutiva sensum etiam ‘enert exprimunt et 
blandientis, unde vel ad verba admirationis aut pronomina 
transferantur (Gr. Arab. 1. p. 156. cp. Hilzig on Isaiah, SB. 
436 

K The Aramean and the Persian forms are often combined, 
which is easily accounted for by the common use and the 
consequent intermingling of the two languages. As Belshatzar 
(axv>2, which may be an Aramaic form)'* had another name, 





17 Hottinger (in the Smegma Orient.), De Dieu, Pfeiffer. Reland and others, 
made some advance in exhibiting the combination of Persian in these names; 
and Lorsbach’s significations (Archiv. f. Morg. Litt. Th_I. 11.) were commended 
by Gesenius (Gesch. d. heb. Spr. 8S. 63.) as “ extremely interesting and accepta- 
ble.” Von Bohlen, still later (1822), in his Symbole ad Interp. S. Cod. ex Ling. 
Pers., has treated the subject with much learning. but not a few of his inter- 
pretations are arbitrary. (See, in opposition to. him, Kleinert, in the Dérpt. 
Beitrige, 1. Bd. S. 213. ff.)—H. 

18 SENW is only another way of writing “YNZ. and signifies lordly, precious 
prince. How inexact the Hebrews were in spelling such foreign proper names, 
permitting changes of a hebraizing character, is shown by the form “ZNEC>2, 
which is only another method of writing the same word.—H. 
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Nabonned, since Bel, the Aramean Nebo, was the Chaldee name 
of a heathen god (similarly Nabonassar and Belesis, A leinert, 
S. 218), so the two formations sometimes become mingled in 
the same word. This is altogether probable with regard to 
jaytaz (Gesen. in Isa. II. S. 343), according to the analogy of 
which other forms are to be explained, as Jarvis332, Nebo is 
Deliverer (31%, liberare, Simonis, p. 578), and Nebuchadnezzar, 
from Nebo (3:33, see above on the ending 3), 73 or 738 (ep. 
ymxd2, Belus is Lord) and =xx (Nebo is Royal Ruler). 

d) Of the appellatives, we shall find the most foreign words 
among the officval names, because the Chaldeans were the ruling 
caste. Among some of these the Persian analogy is plain and 
decisive, as HPYII = "xda, and Achashdapanin (satraps, Dan. 
3:2), of which we are informed (Esth. 3:12. 8:9. 9: 3) 
that the appellation is Persian. Since, moreover, the Chalde- 
ans were the priestly caste, Chaldee words which do not admit 
of an Aramaic etymology, are derived with most certainty 
from the Persian, as the names ya Magan, and 3an2, ambrosia. 

The two facts just considered, it would follow from what 
has been adduced, prove quite satisfactorily that the Chaldee 
spoken of in Dan. 1: 4 was in its essential character a Medo- 
Persian language. It was the favorite language of the court 
and of the learned in Babylon. How few known remains of 
it now exist, has been noticed; but it is not improbable that 
the numerous wedge-shaped characters found amid the ruins 
of Babylon belong to the language. 

The other of the two languages which were spoken in Baby- 
lon in the time of Daniel, was called the Aramean (Dan. 2: 4, 
improperly in the Eng. version rendered Syriac), commonly, 
but as has been seen not correctly, known among scholars by 
the appellation Chaldee. It is in fact the eastern branch of the 
Aramean, and is, therefore, well described by the term Hast- 
Aramean. The only existing remains of the East-Aramean 
are found in the Old Testament (Dan. 2: 4-7: 28; Ezra 4: 8- 
6: 18; 7: 12-26), much affected by Hebraisms, particularly 
in their punctuation; and in the Targums, i.e. Paraphrases of 
the O. T. (Wahl, Gesch. d. morg. Spr., 570. ff; Wener, Chal. 
Gram., S.1. ff). The purest of these Targums is that of Onke- 
los, the Aramean in which is more free from Hebraisms than 
that even of the O. T. (Winer, De Onkeloso, p. 8. s). The 
idiom of the other and later-written Targums is much more 
corrupt than that of the Targum made by Onkelos, possessing 
several peculiar formations bordering on those of the Syriac 
(West Aramean) and of the Rabbinical Hebrew, and abound- 
ing with foreign (chiefly Greek and Latin) words.—It is not, 
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however, of the Targums, but only of the East Aramean of 
the O. T. (commonly called Biblical Chaldee) that we need to 
speak in the present connection. 

That a peculiar Aramaic language existed and was spoken 
in Babylon, there cannot be a doubt. But it has been made a 
question whether our knowledge of this language is such as 
warrants our asserting that it is a Babylonian dialect, or indeed 
any dialect at all, of the Aramean. That it is such a dialect 
has been denied by /. D. Michaelis (Abhandlung von d, Syr. 
Spr. § 2), whom /fezel (Gesch. d. Heb. Spr. 8. 342. ff), Jahn 
(Aram. Sprachl. § 1), and others have followed. Still later, 
Hupjeld (Stud. u. Krit., 1830, ITI. 8. 291. ff) has taken the 
same position, in which he is followed by De Wette (Einleitung, 
S. 51. ff. 4te Ausg.). But he is opposed by Winer (Realwért. 
I. p. 147. Anm.), and by Hévernick.—The following are the 
chief grounds of L/up/eld’s dissent from the more common, and 
it seems the more correct, opinion : ® The monuments from 
which we derive our knowledge of a Babylonian language are 
purely Jewish, and not Babylonian.—b) Historical testimony 
in favor of such a dialectical difference is wanting; nowhere 
in the ancient writers is there mention made of more than one 
language in all the Kast as far as the Tigris—c) The language 
has no peculiar stamp, such as is necessary to constitute a spe- 
cial dialect. All its alleged departures from the Syriac are 
either imaginary, or of Hebrew origin. 

The first of these objections is based altogether upon the 
unfounded pre-supposition that we possess no genuine Baby- 
lonian records. But such records are found both in Daniel 
and Ezra, of whose correct preservation there is no reason to 
doubt, since they contain important royal edicts.—The second 
objection is met and answered by the single consideration 
that Strabo, Xenophon, and other Greek writes were not 
sufficiently acquainted with the language of the East to dis- 
tinguish its sub-dialects.—The third objection is Hupfeld’s only 
strong argument; its weight, whatever it is, can be readil 
ascertained by an examination of the language itself. It is 
not enough, as Hévernick well remarks, to reply to the objec- 
tion as Hoffmann (Gr. Syr. p. 110) has done, by a mere enu- 
meration of the departures of the Jewish Babylonian dialect 
from the New Aramean, or Syriac. The dialect must be ex- 
amined not only in its relations to the Syriac, but also to the 
Hebrew. If, in the process, we find variations from,the Syriac 
which are of such a kind that they cannot have been derived 
from the Hebrew, nor be regarded as corruptions of the He- 
brew idiom, we may with justice look upon them,—on account 
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of the demonstrable historic connection of the Jews with Baby- 
lon,—especially if they are found in the old Jewish monu- 
ments, as peculiarities of the Babylonian dialect. 

Among such peculiarities Hdvernick reckons these as the 
most special: a) the decidedly different manner of writing 
words, as j21 (Syr. <1); msps (Syr. M828); and of grammatic 
forms, as the pronoun 43, 92 in Ezra, 73, 527 in Daniel (in 
Syr., both, laa), in which a Hebrew origin is so far out of 
the question that they are to be regarded as onomatopoetic: 
b) the entirely peculiar form of the numeral *n>n (ep. Com. z. 
Dan. 8. 186): ¢) infinitive formations with x~ instead of the 
Syriac e-, in which respect, if what is common to the dialects 
consist in their each striving to assimilate the infinitive and 
the substantive formations, their divergence may have been 
produced by the Hebrew, to which the Syriac is as closely 
allied as the Babylonian: d) peculiar passive formations, as 
“nr as distinguished from "nn (Com. tib. Dan. 5. 112); and 
the altogether unusual passive formation >*~Pp (v. Buaxtorf, Gr. 
Chald. p. 66), contrary to the Syriac practice, according to 
which the passive is formed by external syllabic additions; 
in the Babylonian, on the contrary (as in the Hebrew), by 
internal vowel changes, but in a manner totally different from 
the Hebrew: e) the status emphaticus :~ has in the Syriac a 
simple I~, which contracted form does not appear to have 
found its way into the Babylonish-Aramean.—To these are to 
be added a number of words, altogether peculiar, which refer 
to Babylonish manners, customs, mythology, etc., the employ- 
ment of which must be decided to be peculiar to this dialect ; 
so the expressions x2:2 and riz2 in Ezra, which are to be 
explained from law-language, of which the first follows the 
analogy of the Rabbinic (Vanz, Rabbin. Enucl. p. 88), yet is 
not wholly accordant with it; while the latter cannot be ex- 
plained from the Hebrew, or any Aramean dialect, but only 
from the Arabic; so also m4 in the signification to fall away, 
to abate (Com. z. Dan. 8. 44), "2 in the sense Genius (Dan, 
4:10), and mind (Com. z. Dan. 8.177. ff); so the interchange 
of > and 7 in the words 7°M7 and 71x (Com. z. Dan. 8. 55. and 
221. ff), and many others. 

This much, therefore, may be conceded to Hupfeld and 
those entertaining his views, that the description hitherto 
given, of two dialects opposed to each other, an east and a 
west Aramean (Chaldee and Syriac), is not true in the sense 
that all the forms which we find in the hebraizing Jewish mon- 
uments may be reckoned as belonging to the first. There is, 
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however, in the first of these dialects much which cannot be 
explained except on the supposition of its being a peculiar 
Babylonian dialect, which, surely, is to be regarded as a sub- 
dialect of the Aramean language. We must, therefore, be on 
our guard, how, judging by the vocalization of this Aramean 
dialect, which is certainly conformed to the Hebrew, we ex- 
press a universal decision respecting it, as Winer (Realwort. I. 
p. 147), for — does, when he speaks of the Chaldee as 
the more polished and softer, the Syriac as the rougher and 
harder dialect. The difference between the two may not in 
fact be of such a character, especially since both dialects 
received but little cultivation from literary activity: at all 
events, the existing traces of a difference between the two do 
not justify so definite a decision.—The features of the Chaldee 
(East Aramean) which distinguish it from the Syriac are not 
strongly marked. ‘They are, we may say in general: the pre- 
dominance of the @ sound where the Syriac has that of 6; 
the avoidance of diphthongs and of unsounded letters; the 
use of dagesh-forte ; the regular accentuation of the last sylla- 
ble; and the making of infinitives, except those in the conju- 
gation Peal, without the > of preformation. ‘The mode of writ- 
ing, too, is more defective in the Syriac; but here, in particular, 
we must bear in mind that the vocalization of the Chaldee, in 
the specimens we possess, is conformed to that of the Hebrew. 


§ 3. The Aramaic Dialect in North Palestine. 


Palmyra, or Tadmor as it is called in the O. T. (1 K. 9: 18. 
2 Chron. 8: 4), a city situated on an oasis in the desert be- 
tween Damascus and the Euphrates (one day’s journey from 
the latter, and, according to Pliny, 176 miles from the former), 
was founded by Solomon, either as a protection against the 
Syrians and Arabians, or, as is more probable, as an emporium 
of traffic between anterior and middle Asia. In this city a 
Syro-Arabian dialect was the vernacular language. Were it 
possible to determine its character precisely from the few in- 
scriptions which remain amid the ruins of the city, we should 
perhaps, recognize in it a transition dialect between that of 
Babylon and that of western Syria, These inscriptions, which 
belong to the first three centuries of the Christian era (the first 
dating A. D. 49), are, for the most part, bilingual, Aramean and 
Greek, with numerous Greek names and words interspersed. 
The original, however, is not the Greek, but the Aramean ; 
and the authors, no doubt, were heathen, not Jews. Of these 
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words those which are the most easily understood have been 
shown, by the researches of Kopp, to be connected, for the 
most part, with the Aramaic dialect of Babylon; and go to 
establish the view which we have taken respecting a distinc- 
tive Babylonian dialect.'® 

To what extent the Aramean was the prevalent language 
north of Palestine, in Asia Minor, it is very difficult to deter- 
mine. Of the Solymz, the original inhabitants of Lycia and 
Pisidia, Cherilus (in Josephus, c. Ap. I. 22) says that they 
spoke a language like that of the Phoenicians (yAdocav pev 
goiviccay amo atouatwv adiévtes), 1. e. the Aramean; and 
Bochart (Phaleg, p. 378. ss.) has sought out and diligently 
collected traces of that language in the proper names which 
pertain to that country. As the Phoenicians planted many 
colonies every where in anterior Asia, their language must by 
that means have become widely disseminated ;?° but the sub- 
sequent connection of Asia Minor with the Greeks, and the 
Persian domination over it, have obliterated in that region all 
but a few traces of the Syro-Arabian languages. 

Of the Cappadocians Bochart (p. 590) decides: “TI reckon 
the Cappadocians among the Syrians, not on account of their 
origin, for they were descendants of Gomer, but on account of 
their language, which was not discrepant from the Syriac.” 
The Greeks (Herod. I. 72. V. 9), as well as the Persians (He- 
rod, VII. 22), reckoned the Cappadocians among the Syrians 
(Aevxdcvpor); and they probably once spoke the Aramean. 
Under the Persian dominion, however, they seem to have 
received, along with the Persian worship (Strabo, XV. p. 504), 
the Persian language also (Strabo, XII. init.). Even their name 
Karrradoxat was derived, according to Herodotus (7: 72), from 
the Persian. 

The Aramean was spoken in that part of Syria which bor- 
dered on the sea, or Syria in a narrow sense, of which the 
chief country was Phenicia, which, as contiguous to the land 
of the Hebrews, is, together with its colony, the Carthaginians 
(also, but improperly, called Phcenicians by the Greeks, Polyb. 











9 So the words 734, D aan b9 (in salutem alicujus), ™%, Si (Dan. 
6:11.); the names of the months 54>x , M30 (Neh. 6:15. Esth.2:16.); 829M 
(Heb. 2%), @ statue, and others.—H.—See Kopp, Bilder u. Schriften, II. S, 255. 
ff., in opposition to Hartmann (O. G. Tychsen von Hartmann, II. 2. S. 254. ff.). 
For the complete literature of the Palmyrene inscriptions, and for the history of 
Palmyra, see Hartmann, as cited; with whom cp. Hoffmann, Syr. Gr. p.18., and 
Gesenius, Monum. Pheen. I, S. 80. s. 

20 «The Phoenicians,” says Bochart, p. 361., “ disseminated the Hebrew lan- 
guage every where in connection with their colonies.” 
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I. 19. ITI. 78. VI. 52, and others), of special importance in the 
present connection. Phcenicia, or more correctly Phenice (a 
name derived most probably from the Greek goiw£, in its 
sense of “purple,” whence the term would import “ the land of 
the purple dye’’), embraced in its widest sense the whole terri- 
tory lying between the Orontes and Pelusium (Strabo, XVI. p. 
754.; Pliny, V.18); but, in its narrow signification, it included 
only that part of the Mediterranean coast which lay between 
the river Eleutheros on the north, and Mount Carmel, or the 
city Dora (Pliny, V.18; Ptolemy, V. 15), on the south, and 
was bounded, on the east, by the mountain ranges of Libanus 
and Anti-libanus. The whole district was only about twelve 
miles wide, and about one hundred long. It was called by 
the Hebrews 4222 (Is. 23: 11), the lowlands, in contradistine- 
tion to the mountainous region on the east; and the same name 
is found on Phoenician coins (Gesenius, Monumenta Phoenicie, 
p. 267). The Septuagint frequently translates the Hebrew 
"2222 by the Greek qdofw£&; and in Job 40: 30 (EK. V. 41: 6) 
and Proverbs 31: 24 the same term is used for merchant, gen- 
erally, because the Phoenicians were the most mercantile of all 
nations. The Carthaginians, as late as Augustine’s day, called 
themselves Canani, and even in Greek writers the term yva is 
applied to Phoenicia (Gesen., Mon. Phoen. p. 270). 

The relation which the Phcenician holds to the Hebrew and 
its kindred languages would lead us at first view to suppose 
that people to be of Shemitic origin; on the contrary, how- 
ever, they and their connections, the Canaanites, are repre- 
sented in the Old Testament as descendants of Ham, and their 
residence in Palestine was established before the time of Abra- 
ham (Gen. 12: 6), into which, indeed, it is probable they had 
come immediately after the dispersion of mankind (Gen. 10: 18. 
cp. Hengstenberg, De Rebus Tyriorum, p. 98. ss.). The state- 
ment of ancient classical historians, that Phoenicia was settled 
by a colony from the Red Sea (Herod., VII. 89; Strabo, XVI. 
p. 776. 784; Justinus, XVI. 3), is, doubtless, erroneous.—The 
religion and language of the Phoenicians were the same as 
those of the Canaanites. Inscriptions on stone and on coins 
in the language of Phoenicia have been found in that Sony, 
and also in Cyprus, Malta, Athens and Sicily (Gesenius, Gesch. 
d. Heb. Spr. 8. 223. ff; Hekhel, Doctr. Num. Vet. I. III. S. 396. 
ss.). ‘To these may be added the proper names of countries, 
towns and offices mentioned in the O. T., and a few remains 
of the Carthaginian (Punic) dialect, which was still spoken in 
the time of the Byzantine author Procopius, and was only, per- 
haps, ultimately uprooted by the prevalence of the Arabic 
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(Hamaker, Miscell. Phoenic. p. 114). The Phoenician written 
character is not essentially different from that used on Sama- 
ritan coins; anél the Phoenicians, it is well known, are the 
reputed inventors of alphabetic writing, at least for the west 
(Hartmann, Tychsen, I. I. 8. 505). 

That the Phoenician language is very nearly allied to the 
Hebrew, admits of not the least question. But scholars have 
differed with respect to the closeness of the alliance. Some 
maintain, that, with the exception of a slight difference in the 
manner of writing and pronouncing, the Phoenician is identical 
with the Hebrew, and has no forms derived from the cognate 
dialects. Among these, the most distinguished are O. G. Tych- 
sen (Comment. de Ling. Phoen. et Heb.) and Gesenius (Phoenic. 
Mon.; Paliiog. Studien ii. phdniz. u. pun. Schrift; and Gesch. 
d. heb. Spr. 8. 224. ff),—According to the latter writer (Ph. 
Mon. p. 336) the prominent features of the Phoenician are: 
1) It agrees, both in its roots and in the mode of forming and 
inflecting words, with the Hebrew.—2) The Phoenician agrees 
with the usage of the earlier writers of the O. T. wherever this 
usage differs from that of the later authors.—3) The language 
has not many Aramaisms, not more than are found in the 
O. T.—4) It has still less resemblance to the Arabic, the arti- 
cle, which even occurs in the full form al, being the most strik- 
ing example of similarity. Other words, now explained b 
the Arabic only, were once, like the @af Xeyouéva of the 
O. T., not less Hebrew than Arabic—5) Among the pecu- 
liarities of the language and its cognate, the Punic, are the 
following: a) A defective orthography, the matres lectionis 
being sparingly employed.—b) In pronouncing, the Cartha- 
ginians, and probably the Phcenicians, expressed long o by 4@, 
as alonuth, ete.—c.) Instead of seghol and sheva mobile, they 
used a sound which in Latin is represented by y, as yth for 
the Hebrew eth (the sign of the accusative), ete.—d) 'The syl- 


o 


lable al was contracted into 0, like the French cheval (chevau), 
chevaux. 

Other scholars take a view different from that of Gesenius, 
admitting that the Phoenician is Hebrew indeed, but Hebrew 
-of a mixed character. Among these are Hamaker (Miscel. 
Pheen.), Kopp (Bilder u. Schriften, I. S. 212. ff IL. 8S. 282. ff), 
and Hévernick. The latter critic contends that the geographi- 
cal position of Phoenicia favors the doctrine that its language 
is a transition from the Aramean to Hebrew of a mixed character, 
This view he seeks to establish on the following grounds: 
1) We find in the country north of Palestine a dialect akin 
to the Aramean, and this most probably originated from Phoe- 
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nicia.—2) The testimony of ancient writers accords with the 
view, of which the most important is the observation of Je- 
rome (ad Jes. 24: 21): Pani quorum lingua Hebreez linguze 
magna ex parte confinis; and in his Quest. Heb. ad. Genes., 
where he describes the Punic language as conterminous with 
the Hebrew. ‘The passages cited from Augustine (e. g., De 
Verbo Dom. Serm. 35: iste lingue sibi significationis qua- 
dam vicinitate sociantur) are of little weight, since he, being 
ignorant of Hebrew, is not a competent witness——3) The 
remains of the Phoenician language clearly confirm the opin- 
ion. In these we find (a) 8 as an article instead of m, a 
transition to the status emphaticus of the Aramean; (b) the 
abbreviated w for "tix; (c) the change of & into m (en for Dw, 
Bellermann, Erklir. de Pun. Stellen im Pénulus, I. 8.39; sin 
for "it, Plutarch, Sylla; n>> for t58, Kopp. I. p. 267. ff, also 
for sibs, Augustine on Rom. 7: 8); (d) the plural ending j- 
instead of o— (j278, j72W, Bellermann, II. S. 28. ff); (e) the 
hard and rough expression ns for mms (Gesenius, Thes. I. p. 
66,—a change unusual in Hebrew, cp. 7238 and %m:2x), and 
others. 

As regards the Punic language, Héivernick contends that it 
must be considered a mixed dialect, since a portion of the 
Carthaginians had intermingled with the Libyans (Liby-phent- 
ces, mistum Punicum Afris genus, Livy, XXI. 22. ep. AMiinter, 
Relig. d. Karth. S. 107. ff), from whom the Carthaginians 
proper must have received much linguistic influence, as Wal- 
ton (Proleg. p. 91) has shown in deriving from that source 
those Carthaginian words which cannot be explained from the 
Hebrew.—Sickler (Kadmus, 8. 1xxiii.) attemps to find a Syro- 
Arabian language and worship in Libya, as they existed in 
AKthiopia. ‘'l’o this view is opposed the express testimony of 
trustworthy witnesses, who not only consider the Libyans and 
AXthiopians as two distinct peoples, but make explicit mention 
of the great difference between the languages of the two 
nations (Miinter, S. 99. ff.). 

The old Phoenician literature has been erroneously spoken 
of by some (e. g. Bellermann, 1.8. 11. ff.) as cultivated in every 
branch of learning. To such a development the mercantile — 
spirit of the people in general would have contributed but lit- 
tle. They had, to be sure, archives, especially temple-archives 
(Josephus, c. Ap. 1. 6. 17),?! but in these were contained no- 





21 This author speaks of 7a dpxaia tay Sowikwy (I. 6.); and he says (I. 17.): 
Zor: mapa Tupiois woAA@y érav ypduuata, Syuocla yeypauuéva, Kal mepudayueva 
Alay éwimedAas, wept Tay wap’ avTois yevouévwy kal mpds GAAAOUS MpaxdévTwy mvT- 
ens dtlwy. 
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thing, perhaps, but annals, histories of a single people and of 
single cities written by the priests. The Phoenicians, as all 
ancient civilized people, had, of course, their writers of annals. 
As such an one Sanconiathon is mentioned, whose history of 
Phoenicia (and Egypt), in nine books [B. c. 1250?] was trans- 
lated into Greek by Philo of Biblos, a contemporary of Ha- 
drian, of which we only possess some fragments, at second or 
third hand, in Eusebius (Prep. Evang. 1.10). These fragments 
are not free from interpolations.” T'heodotus, Hipsikrates and 
Mochos are mentioned (Tatianus, c. Greecos, § 87) as later 
historiographers, from whom Menander of Ephesus, Chailos, 
Dios, Hieronymus and Philostratus, at a still later period, drew 
the materials of the histories which they wrote in Greek.— 
Carthage, also, of the library in which Pliny speaks (Hist. Nat. 
xviii. 8.), contained, for the most part, only historical writers 
(Charon, Hannibal, Hanno), and only a few philosophers. Miin- 
ter (S. 151. ff.) happily remarks: “‘The Carthaginian govern- 
ment seems not to have known the true value of the sciences, 
else would it not have attempted, as it did even at a late 
period in its history, to limit them by means of the unfriendly 
statute, which, however, was not of long duration, which for- 
bade the Carthaginians to learn Greek (Justinus, xx. - Of 
Carthaginian works of art and artists we find some, though 
only a few, notices. It was without doubt the Greeks, for the 
most part, who scattered the seeds of culture among the Punic 
people; for which the numerous ties of Carthage with Sicily, 
lower Italy, and even with Greece itself, must have afforded 
abundant opportunities.” 

The remains of the Phcenician language consist of the 
following monuments: 1. The Punie passages in the Poenulus 
of Plautus, of which the longest is Act. 5. Sc. 1.2. We have 
it in an imperfect form, because it was written fees in 
Latin characters, and has, therefore, been greatly corrupted by 
ignorant transcribers. For the same reason it has been vari- 
ously interpreted ; with most skill by Gesenius and Bellermann, 
who, however, disagree, as has been seen, in the results which 
they respectively obtain. ‘The very free Latin translation 
which is annexed, did not proceed, probably, from Plautus 
himself, but from some Roman acquainted with the Punic. It 
is not, therefore, a much later addition (Bellermann, I. 8. 19. ff. 
II. 8. 41. ff). This is the more likely to be the fact, since 
these passages in Plautus have undergone many interpolations 





2 See Fubricius, Bibl. Gr. I, p. 222. ed. Harless; and cp. Bochart, Phaleg. p. 
855. ss.; Buddeus, Hist. V. T. I. p. 981. 
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to adapt them to theatrical representation (Osann, Analect. 
Crit. p. 141. ss.). 

2. The Pheenician Punic glosses which are found in ancient 
authors, of which a part are appellatives, which denote espe- 
cially articles of commerce, Asiatic products, etc. (e. g. wuppa 
“i, vapdos 73, &Bevos 07234, Kdoora MS"EP, Kavvyn 727, and 
others); and a part, nomina propria, which, again, are partly 
Phcenician proper names, and partly mythological names re- 
ceived among the Greeks; the last in particular, because the 
Pelasgi and their worship were of anterior Asian, Phoenician, 
origin.?® Keeping this connection in mind, much information 
respecting these propria nomina can be obtained from the 
more recent mythological labors of those who recognize the 
necessity of an acquaintance with the oriental in order to attain 
a proper understanding of the Grecian myths; yet even here 
etymology may lead often to what is arbitrary. 

3. The inscriptions and coins as well of Phoenicia itself as 
of its colonies, Cyprus, cities in Asia Minor, etc. The former 
reach not very far beyond the time of Christ; the latter are 
somewhat older. These remains, however, are of a paleogra- 
phical rather than a linguistic interest, since, in order to deci- 
pher them, the biblical fund of language has often to be 
brought into requisition.*® 

4, Of late years, since the publication of Gesenius’ great 
work (1837), considerable additions have been made to our 
means of judging of the character of the Phoenician language 
and its connection with the Hebrew. The result of the new 
discoveries has been to confirm the view taken by Hamaker, 
Kopp, Ewald and others, that the Phoenician is essentially 
Hebrew, but Hebrew of a mixed kind, Inscriptions in the 
Phoenician tongue have been found at Lebdah (the ancient 
Leptis Magna) in north-eastern Africa, and along the coast of 
north Africa, especially in Numidia, accounts of which are 
given partly by Fresnel (Journal Asiatique, 1846. pt. 2. pp. 
349-355. and 1847. pt. 1. pp. 260-282), and more fully by 
Judas (Ktud. démonst. de la Langue Phénic. et la Lang. Li- 





23 Cp. Kreuser, Vorfrag. tb. Homeros, I. S. 83. ff.; and Hamaker, Miscell. 
Pheen. p. 212. ss. 

24 The rules and observations of Schelling (Ueber die Gottheiten von Samo- 
thrace, S. 51. ff.) respecting these etymological researches, are particularly 
valuable.—H. 

25 For the older literature of this subject see Hartmann, Tychsen, II. 2 8S. 
505. ff—There are later writings by Kopp and Hamaker, as already cited, 
Lindberg, and others. Cp. Hall. A. LZ. 1825. nr. 64.; Wihl, De graviss. aliquot 
Pheen. Inscript. Comment. (Minchen, 1881); and Ewald, Gétt. gel. Anz. 1838. 
S. 1295 ff., and Jahrbiicher d. Bib. Wissenschaft, 1848, S, 187. ff. 
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byque, Paris, 1847).—The most important discovery bearing on 
this subject, is that made in 1847, we believe, in Marseilles 
(France),—an inscription on stone, exhumed from beneath an 
old wall in the ancient part of the city, not far from the church 
called La Major, which stands upon a piece of ground once 
occupied by a temple of Artemis or Diana. This inscription 
is composed of twenty-one lines, in the longer of which are 
contained about sixty letters: the left portion of the stone is 
mutilated, the writing on which has to be restored by conjec- 
ture, but the right and the more important side is almost intact 
and perfect. The inscription, which is the fullest we have in 
the Phcenician tongue, has been deciphered and explained b 

De Sauley (Mémoires de l’Acad. des Inscrip. T. XVII.), by 
Movers (Com. z. Opfertafel v. Marseilles, Breslau, 1847), by 
S. Munk (Jour. Asiatique, Nov. Dec. 1847), but bést of all, as 
far as we know, by that excellent linguist H. Hwald (Jahrbii- 
cher d. bib. Wiss., 1848. pp. 187-220). All these authorities 
agree in representing the inscription as an enumeration of 
the objects which were to be offered in a Phcenician temple. 
The written character used is that which, till a few years since, 
was thought the only one in which Phcenician inscriptions 
appear; but of late two other distinct kinds have been discov- 
ered.—Ewald supposes the inscription to contain directions for 
making offerings in a Phoenician temple, founded probably 
by Carthaginians (perhaps a colony from Carthage dwelling 
among the Phoczean settlers) in the city of Marseilles. The 
character engraved on the stone is large; and the stone itself 
was probably placed in some place, at the entrance of the 
temple, where it would attract the notice of those who came 
to offer sacrifices—We cannot follow Ewald in his examina- 
tion of the words of the inscription, and see how clear a light 
he throws upon them by a comparison of the other varieties 
of the Syro Arabian languages. We can only note the most 
important results of his examination. a.) The practice of 
leaving out the matres lectionis, noticed by Gesenius, is carried 
out to such an extent in the inscription as sometimes to make 
the sense obscure.—b.) We find here the same use of Vav 
consecutive and conversive which is so common in Hebrew.— 
ce.) Before a whole sentence, there frequently stands, as in the 
later Hebrew and Rabbinic, an wx abbreviated from the full 
Hebrew form -xx.—d.) The idea of the genitive, when the 
status construct. is not admissible, is expressed by the connec- 
tive -1 (zayin), asin the Aramaic and Ethiopic.—e.) Pronouns 
forming a united whole with the previous word (i. e. suffixed 
are seldom found.—f.) The usual negative is 53, seldom foun 
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in Hebrew, but like the Talmudic.—g.) The use of 5 with the 
infinitive to express a purpose, is very common, much more so 
than in the Hebrew.—h.) The occurrence of the Niphal conju- 
gation as it is used in Hebrew.—Ewald thus sums up the whole 
matter: ‘‘ After we have combined into one whole our obser- 
vations upon the mode of forming words and of combining 
them in a sentence exhibited in this Phoenician inscription, 
we come to the same conclusion which we expressed in 1841: 
the Phoenician has indeed a greater resemblance to the Hebrew 
than to any other old Semitic language; yet it differs from it 
to a considerable extent, and, as far as it does so, it is assimi- 
lated to what in the O. T. we call dialectical, and what, after- 
wards, appears in history as the Talmudic and the Samaritan; 


but it assimilates in such a way that it still retains its own 
distinctive peculiarities.” 


§ 4. Neo-Aramaic Dialect—the Syriac. 


With the propagation of Christianity in the north-eastern 
countries of Palestine there arose, as a written language, a 
dialect which bears an altogether peculiar impress, and has 
been called, not with strict propriety, the Syriac. It developed 
itself first in the north of Mesopotamian Syria. The Syrian 
church in Edessa was founded by the apostle Thaddeus (Jude) 
according to a not improbable tradition ( Winer, Realwort. 1. 
S. 746); and in the church there existing must have appeared, 
at least as early as the beginning or the middle of the second 
century (Michaelis, Orient. Bib. X. S. 60. ff.),** the Syriac Ver- 
sion of the New Testament, which is, perhaps, the oldest 
monument of this Neo-Aramaic, or ecclesiastical-Syriac, litera- 
ture. This version does not slavishly copy the peculiarities of 
the original ground-text, but, for the most part, translates very 
happily the idiom of the Greek into the Aramean; but this 
Aramean has received from the Greek a peculiar coloring 
throughout its whole extent, as is proved by the number of 
Greek words transferred into the version, among which are 


even the Greek particles pév (qs), 52 (42), yap (py), and 





26 “This conjecture,” says Jahn (Einleit. in das A. T. § 51. Eng. trans. p. 
69.),—speaking, however, of the O. T. version,—“ is the more probable, as that 
[the 2d] century may almost be called the age of versions, and as the Syrian 
church was then in a very flourishing state, had at Edessa a church built after 
the model of the temple at Jerusalem, and would hardly have been without a 


translation of the O. T., the reading of which in the churches had been intro- 
duced by the apostles.” 
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others (Hug, Hinleit. in das N. T. § 63. Eng. tr. p. 201). With 
this translation of the N. T. was connected the version of the 
O. T., made about the same time; and through their influence 
was established the peculiar church-language known generally 
among scholars as the Syriac, which is Aramean in its essen- 
tial characteristics. An example similar to this of the Syriac 
Scriptures we have in the history of the Koran; but in the 
latter case Mohammedan superstition did not permit so free a 
linguistic development in the Arabic as took place in the 
Aramean under the influence of the Syriac grammarians.— 
These translations of the O. T. and the N.'T. form one and 
the same version, styled the Peshito (i. e. the simple) to denote 
its freedom from glosses and allegorical methods of interpreta- 
tion. The precise time when the Peshito was made cannot 
now be ascertained. It was certainly in existence as early as 
the period above indicated; perhaps, even in the first century, 
agreeably to the tradition alluded to by Jacob of Edessa, who 
speaks of “those translators who were sent to Palestine by 
the apostle Thaddeus, and by Abgarus, king of Edessa” ( Wise- 
man, Hor. Syriace, I. p. 103.). In the time of Ephraem Syrus 
(+ 878) it was widely circulated and known to every body: he 
speaks of it as “our version,” which he would not have done 
had it not in his day been generally received. Even then, 
both to Ephraem and to his contemporaries, many expressions 
in the Peshito were obscure, or unintelligible, and needed 
explanation,—a circumstance indicative of the high age of the 
version ( Wiseman, I. p. 122. ss.; Lengerke, De Eph. Arte Her- 
men. p. 112. ss. and p. 235. ss.). 

In northern Mesopotamia, then, upon the Euphrates, at 
Edessa, Nisibis and Charre, a region in which reigned the 
princes of Osroéne and Edessa, protected at one time by the 
Parthians, at another by the Romans, the Syriac language first 
began to be cultivated after the overthrow of the Seleucidee; 
and gradually, through the impulse given originally to its 
development by the Peshito version of the Scriptures, me 
duced an extensive and valuable native literature. Decided, 
however, as the influence of the Peshito seems to have been, 
it could not, from its very nature as a translation, have con- 
ferred elegance, nor an entirely independent character, upon 
the Neo-Aramaic language. It is evident that the dialect, as 
such, only, was constituted by it; and hence on the further 
development of the language, the Peshito was no longer its 
full representative. As early as the 4th century, as we 
have seen, it contained much that was obscure to the learned 
Ephraem and his contemporaries. At a later period, the ver- 
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sion gave offence to the Syrian grammarians who were making 
researches into and fixing the use of the language, as for 
instance to Bar Hebrzeus, who not only called in question the 
elegance of the translation (denominating its style “ordinary,” 
“common :” Dépke, Adnot. ad Mich. Chrest. Syr. p. 107. s.), 
and, therefore, ‘deemed the LXX. superior (Assemani, Bibl. 
Or. II. p. 279. s.), but even asserted its grammatical incorrect- 
ness (Wiseman, p. 106; Hoffmann, Syr. Gr. p. 254). 

The literature formed under such ecclesiastical mfluences 
began early to be cultivated, first, perhaps, in particular, by 
Bardesanes (about the year 170) in Edessa, whom Husebius 
(OH. K. IV. 80) speaks of as—ixavwrtards tis avnp, év TE TH 
Supov dwvy diarextixwtatos. He employed the Syriac in 
various departments of learning. Some of his writings were 
translated by his friends into Greek, respecting which Jerome 
(De Script. lus. c. 83), who had read them, exclaims: “If 
such brightness beams even in the translation, what must it 
be in the original.” -The philosophic turn of Bardesanes’ 
mind must have led him to introduce many new conceptions 
into the language. Harmonius, his son, whose reputation, as 
a Syriac writer, rivalled, if it did not surpass, that of his 
father, was the favorite religious poet of the Syrians. His one 
hundred and fifty hymns, composed after the manner of Da- 
vid’s, though not very pious or orthodox, were received with 
delight, and constituted till the time of Ephraem the hymn- 
ology of the Syrian church (Acta Eph. Syri, III. p. li.; Asse- 
mani, Bib. Or. I. p. 48). 

The theological schools which were formed in Edessa and 
in Nisibis gave a new impulse to Syriac literature (Lengerke, 
p- 85). In the fourth century, Hphraem Syrus, born at Ni- 
sibis, the founder of a school in Edessa, where he was an 
abbot and deacon, was highly respected by the Syrians on 
account of his piety and learning. He is called in express 
terms a teacher of the Syriac language and literature (Assem. 
IIT. 2. p. 924); and Pheodoret (Hist. Eccl. I. c. 80) thus notices 
him: ’Ed¢paiu 6 Savudotos, cvyypadeds 5é odtos dpiotos Tapa 
Svpos éyévero. He cultivated the literature in various forms. 
He first, among the Syrians, composed commentaries on the 
Scriptures, of which only those of the O. T. have been printed ; 
and they have come to us in the form of scholia, partly muti- 
lated and containing foreign expressions, and constitute pro- 
perly only a catena. Besides these commentaries, Ephraem 
composed a number of ascetic, polemic and dogmatic writings, 
and homilies, and distinguished himself by his hymns, which 
found much favor among the Syrians, and are said to be used, 
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together with certain prayers of his composition, in the Syriac 
churches to this day. His writings were so popular in his 
native country as to be read in public after the Scriptures, 
and, being early translated into Greek, were held in very high 
estimation among the scholars and people of his age.*” 

About this time, on account of various operating external 
causes, began a favorable epoch in Syriac literature. A con- 
siderable number of exegetic and dogmatic writers flourished, 
and the interest in theology was increased by the existence of 
different church parties a Hoffraann, Gesch. d. Syr. Lit. in 
Bertholdt’s Krit. Journal, 8. 263. ff.); but, for this very rea- 
son, theology took also a one-sided direction which checked 
further development, as, for instance, in the adherence of the 
Nestorians to the exegesis of Theodore of Mopsuestia, which 
was so decided that commentaries giving a sense different 
from his were forbidden and suppressed (Assem. III. 1. p. 82). 
The numerous Persians who frequented the Syrian schoo 
applied themselves with zeal to the study of the Syriac lan- 
guage, and held a knowledge of it in high esteem (Assem. I. p. 
351. IT. 402. III. 2. 924).—In the beginning of the 5th century 
many Greek works, especially those of philosophers and phy- 
sicians, were translated into Syriac (Bar Heb. Chron. Syr. p. 
62); and from that time the schools of the Nestorians distin- 
guished themselves by advances in the knowledge of natural 
history and medicine. The Syrians paid attention, too, during 
this period, to the science of Grammar, as is attested by their 
use of diacritic points, which must have been invented in 
Kphraem’s time, or at least soon after, and which, proceeding, 
as they do, from the attempt to make close grammatic distine- 
tions between words, show how very much the Syrian mind 
was interested in grammatical studies (Hupfeld, Theol. Stud. 
u. Krit. 1830. H. 4. S. 786. ff). 

When the invasions of the Mohammedan Arabians began 
to restrict, after the 6th century, the prosecution of these 
studies, and the Syriac began to be in a measure supplanted, 
or at least corrupted, by the Arabic, grammarians attempted 
to restore the purer language of a more ancient period, and 
to introduce a methodical mode of learning it (Assem. II. p. 
307.ss.). Among these, Jacob of Edessa, in particular, obtained 
a high reputation. Distinguished’ by his knowledge of He- 
brew, Greek and Syriac, he employed himself in improving 





27 See, for his Life, Assemani, Bib. Or. I. p. 24. ss. III. 1. p. 61. ss.; Opera 
Eph. Syr. III. p. xxiii.—See, also, Gaab in Paulus Memorab. II. 8. 236. ff. ; Cred- 
ner, De Proph. Min. Vers. Syr. ind, p.9.; Lengerke, Com. Crit. de Eph. Syro. p. 
1. ss.; Milner, Ch. Hist. ch. 21. 
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the translations of the O. T. (Assem. II. p. 186); and he estab- 
lished a kind of canon of the more ancient authors who alone 
were worthy of imitation, viz. Ephraem, Jacob of Sarug, Isaac 
the Great, and Xenaias of Mabug (Assem. I. p. 475). The 
scholars of his day appear to have regarded the introduction 
into the language of foreign words, or of expressions not 
wholly conformed to the Syriac idiom, a serious fault; so 
much so that they sometimes substituted for a commonly 
received word another, more pure perhaps, but of an alto- 
gether different signification. Opposed to a purism so hurtful 
as this, Jacob sought to follow a middle way by having recourse 
to the more ancient approved authorities. Subsequently to 
his time, therefore, the dialect of Hdessa was esteemed the 
purest and most elegant Syriac, as being especially the dialect 
of Mesopotamia and of Syria a pi while that spoken in 
Assyria (Nabathea, Irak) was considered an impure and mixed 
dialect (Assem. I. p. 476). The difference between the Nes- 
torian (oriental) and the Jacobite (occidental) Syrians existed 


from the first, and proves that the latter (who used — in many 
words instead of —) followed, in their pronunciation, a course 


at variance with the original character of the language, in 
order, probably, to render the Chaldee words of the N. T. (as 
*AGBa) with more exactness,—a petty and pedantic practice 
which exhibits itself also in the Karkaphensian recension 
(Wiseman, p. 217)—Following the example of the Jewish 
masorites, the Nestorians and the Monophysites, each party 
in a manner peculiar to itself, now divided the Scriptures into 
symmetrical portions, and arranged the books as a whole. 
The grammarians decided with the strictest care upon the 
variations of the different translations, and fixed their punctua- 
tion with more exactness. The Greek vowel-system, which 
now superseded the old diacritic marks, were introduced by 
these grammarians, though they had been already used by 
Jacob of Edessa; and there appeared special works in which 
punctuation was theoretically treated (Wiseman, p. 82.; Hup- 
feldt, S. 802. ff.). 

The changes just noted indicate that a period had been put 
to the development of the language; and there were unmis- 
takable signs of its speedy dissolution. The Arabic had come 
into use to such an extent that writers composed as well in it 
as in their old native language. In the 10th and 11th centu- 
ries the Syriac disappeared from the cities as the language of 
conversation, and in the 12th and 18th, it was extinct almost 
every where as a living tongue (Aichhorn, Gesch. d. Lit. Th. V. 
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S. 483). It is said, however, to be spoken, at the present day, 
in several villages of the pachalic of Damascus, and in the 
neighborhood of Mosul and Merdin; and we know that the 
Nestorian language, now spoken, is a variety of the same 
Syro-Arabian dialect. Only afew writers distinguished them- 
selves as exegets and dogmatic theologians, and these chiefly 
among the Jacobites, Bar Salibi, bishop of Amida (+ 1171), 
and Bar Hebreus or Abulpharagius, metropolitan at Edessa 
(+ 1268); but they were employed rather in collecting and 
arranging materials which had come down from an earlier 
period. Specially note-worthy among the numerous works 
of Bar Hebrzeus is the Chronicon, in three parts, which is 
very valuable for the information it contains respecting ori- 
ental church history, and displays the rich and extensive 
reading of the writer in Greek and Syriac authors. An 
abridgment of the Chronicon in Arabic was composed by 
Bar Hebrzeus himself.*? He composed, also, an exegetical 
work, best known by its Latin title Horreum Mysteriorum, 
which is constructed upon the plan of the commentary of Bar 
Salibi, and in which the author has considered critically the 
different readings and versions, but only explained the sense 
briefly in difficult passages (thode, Greg. Barheb. Schol. in Ps. 
V.). Hbed Jesu, metropolitan of Nisibis (¢ 1818), compiled, a 
short time before the extinction of the spoken language, a 
very valuable catalogue of Syriac writers; and he obtained a 
wide reputation on account of his learning and his elegant 
style of writing as well in prose as in poetry (Assem. III. 1. p. 
1. and 825).—The sciences of Grammar and Lexicography 
were well elaborated by the national grammarians. In the 
beginning of the 13th century Bar Zugbi made a collection of 
previously existing grammatical works, in which he adopted 
the arrangement and method of Greek grammarians (Assem 
III. 1. p. 8307; Hoffmann, Syr. Gr. p. 29). Bar Hebraeus was 
noted, also, as a grammarian, aa left behind him several 
works in this department (Hoffmann, p. 30). Lexicography 
began with the explanation of expressions which had become 
unintelligible in the Peshito, and from such preparatory 
labors arose the two celebrated original Syriac lexicons (not 
yet printed) of Bar Ali and Bar Bahlul (Gesenius, De Bar A. 
et Bar B. Leip. 1834). 

The Syriac is still retained by almost all the Christian sects 





23 The Chronicon was edited by Bruns and Kirsch, 2 vols. 4. Leipzig, 1789; 
but it needs yet many emendations: cp. Bernstein, Greg. Barhebrei e Codd. 
Manuscr. passim emendati, etc. Specimen I., Leip. 1822.—The abridgment was 
edited by Pococke, Oxford, 1663. 
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of the Hast as the church language, especially in their liturgies; 
without resulting, however, in the spread of a knowledge of 
the language, or its use as a living tongue. The Maronites 
occupy themselves most in its study, and employ it as the 
language of writing and of scholars (Burckhardt, Reis. in Syr. 
etc. I. p. 66). Maronites, also, diffused a knowledge of the 
language in Europe, after the establishment, in the 16th cen- 
tury, of a Maronite College at Rome, in which Amira and 
Abraham Echellensis first became distinguished. In the begin- 
ning of the 18th century there proceeded from this College 
those learned librarians of the Vatican, Jos. Simon and Steph. 
Lvodius Assemani, through whose labors the library became 
uncommonly rich in Syriac manuscripts, and unto whom we 
are indebted for the publication of several important Syriac 
works,—those of Hphraem Syrus (bound with the Jesuit Father, 
Benedictus), the Acta Martyrum Oriental (P. I. et II. Rom. 
1748), and the especially important Bibliotheca Orientalis, 
which contains many extracts from Syriac writers, and speci- 
fies the yet numerous manuscript treasures of the Vatican in 
this literature. Since the time of the Assemanis only a little 
has been published from these treasures, by Adler, and, still 
later, by Prof. Wiseman (Hor. Syriac, Tom. I., Rome, 1848). 
From a source so productive there may yet be drawn many 
supplies for the enrichment of Syriac literature.*® 


W. C. Dz 
New Orleans, Sept. 1851. 


29 The most important helps for learning the Syriac are: among Grammars, 
those of Amira (Rome, 1596. 4.), Buxtorf (Chald. et Syr., Basle, 1650. 8. 2d ed.), 
De Diew (Frankfort, 1683), Opitius (Leipzig, 1678), Schaaf (Leyden, 1686), 
C. B. Michaelis (Syriasmus, Halle, 1741, Lumina Syriaca, in Poti’s Syll. Com. 
Theol. I. p. 170. ss.), J. D. Michaelis (Halle, 1784), Jahn (Vienna, 1793), Hoff- 
mann (Halle, 1827), Uklemann (Berlin, 1829), Phzllips (London, 1845): among 
Dictionaries, that of the N. T. by Schaaf (Leyden, 1708), and the general one of 
Castell, ed. by J. D. Michaelis (Gottingen, 1788): among Chrestomathies, those 
of J. D. Michaelis, Adler, Hasse, Kirsch, Bernstein, Knoes, and Rédiger.—Dr. 
Bernstein, Professor of Oriental Literature in Breslau, is now engaged in the 
preparation of a complete Syriac-Latin Lexicon, for which he has been collecting 
materials during the last thirty years. The work is to be a Lexicon of all the 
stores of the Syriac, as far as known at present. (See the Letter of Prof. Bern- 
stein in the Bib. Sacra, May 1848. pp. 390. 391.) 
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VI.—FRANCE DURING THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 


BY MISS 4. WHEATON, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


1. Cousin: Discours Politiques, avec une Introduction sur les 
Principes de la Révolution Frangaise et du Gouvernement Re- 
présentati/. 

2. Dela Decadence dela France. Par M. Ranpot, (de l’Yonne,) 
Member de |’Assemblée Legislative. 


3. Mon Journal. Evenemens de 1815. Par Louis PHILIPPE 
D’ORLEANS, Ex-Roi des Francais. 


AT a time when so many political pamphlets of inferior 
merit and questionable authority are constantly issuing from 
the press, it is with real pleasure that we turn to a work like 
that which stands at the head of this article. M. Cousin’s 
name is such that anything from his pen would command at- 
tention ; but now that all eyesare fixed on France, and every one 
is speculating on the results of the new form of government she 
has adopted or accepted—for we can scarcely as yet decide which 
word is the more correct—it is particularly interesting to have 
the impressions of a man so distinguished for intellect and talent. 
The place M. Cousin has held more than once in the govern- 
ment of his country, the share he has taken in the labors of 
the Council of State and the discussions of the Chamber of 
Peers, and more than all else perhaps, the immense influence 
he exercised during the Restoration as professor at the College 
de France, entitle his opinions to great consideration. It is 
scarcely possible, at the present day, and in our free country, 
to imagine the eager interest with which every word that fell 
from the lips of the brilliant and eloquent orator was heard by 
the young men of that time, or the strong hold he acquired 
over their minds. It isa mistaken idea that in countries where 
the greatest degree of political freedom is enjoyed, public 
speaking — the greatest effect. Where books, news- 
papers, and the occupations of our fellow-citizens render the 
great truths for which the nations of Continental Europe are 
now struggling mere common places, in which political life is 
constantly before and around us, we do not realize the import- 
ance attached to eloquence in a country in which the press is 
trammeled, and the people are constantly in fear of some dimi- 
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nution of the liberty they enjoy. The power which eloquence 
possesses there, is incalculable ; and no gift with which a man 
can be endowed excites the same degree of enthusiasm, or 
leads to more important results. Thus M. Cousin, and with 
him two other men of equal talent and reputation, M. Guizot 
and M. Villemain, while lecturing on philosophy, history, and 
literature, succeeded in giving their young auditors the most 
useful lessons of political wisdom, in strengthening their faith 
in the perfectibility of mankind, and of the forms by which man 
is governed, and in inducing them to oppose a firm but mode- 
rate spirit to the partial and arbitrary spirit of the Restoration. 
The opinions which M. Cousin held in youth he still holds. 
Age has not chilled the warmth and generosity of his feelings. 
Revolutions have not shaken his tranquil and beautiful faith 
in the constant progress of the human race; and the changes 
which others behold with terror or anger, he views with the 
calm eye of the philosopher. The introduction to the volume 
before us is written in his usual admirable style, and nothing 
can be more elevated, more consoling, than the view he takes 
of human affairs. When we recall the violent tone which the 
English press has adopted during the last few months, and 
which the wisest of England’s statesmen have condemned as 
equally impolitic and unjustifiable; when we remember the 
doubts and fears of the moderate or constitutional party, the 
anger and invectives of the extreme or radical party mn France, 
we feel a quiet satisfaction in encountering at least one mind, 
which, yielding neither to undue hopes nor to anxieties, believes 
that a great nation can never lose the liberties she has acquired 
at the price of so many sacrifices, and calmly waits in the con- 
viction that Providence “ will, by itsown mysterious alchemy,” 
extract good from evil. 

We must, indeed, be strangely blinded by prejudice if we 
do not admit that, however the crimes committed during the 
French Revolution may shock our sensibility or awaken our 
indignation, it is to that great event that France owes her re- 
generation. It is in vain that ultra-conservatives assert that 
man is incapable of governing himself; that the sovereignty of 
the people is but another word for anarchy ; that the lower 
classes were happier before they had learned to claim their just 
rights. Experience proves the contrary to every unbiassed 
mind; and the accusations leveled in our day against the 
French Revolution, are as powerless as those aimed during the 
last century at the Christian religion. 


“To how many disturbances,” says M. Cousin, “did not the Christian 
revolution give rise before it bore its fruits? The ancient worship, when it 
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fell, carried with it all the greatness of ancient civilization, arts, letters, 
laws, municipal institutions, senates, the splendor of towns, the most grace- 
ful and sublime monuments, all the glorious souvenirs of the human family ; 
all was ruin and desolation, so that the Christian doctors, in the fifth and 
sixth centuries, wrote books to explain that the misery accumulated on na- 
tions was to be viewed as the just chastisement of God, and as a trial salu- 
tary to man, and thus to absolve Providence and the new religion. Such 
is the true sense of the treatise of Salvian ‘On the Government of God.’ 
The French Revolution was not so slow in establishing itself by visible bene- 
fits. The beginning of the nineteenth century saw the appearance of a 
legislation which renewed and perfected the relations of man in his family, 
in all the transactions of ordinary life, in commerce, industry, the army, in 
education, in justice, in the church, in the commune, the department, and 
the state. The men of 1789 rushed to the conquest of a new society, and 
this society, conquered and consolidated by blood and tears, their sons 
thanklessly enjoy, without appreciating it, without feeling its beauty and 
its grandeur, as we enjoy the air we breathe, life, and happiness. But 
around us, foreign nations envy this admirable order, and enter on the 
stormy path we have trod, willing to risk suffering all that we have suf- 
fered to reach the same point.” 


There is not, we do not hesitate to say, one intelligent and 
educated man in France, except he belong to the legitimist 
arty, who would contradict the general sense of this passage, 
owever he might differ from M. Cousin in detail. The crimes, 
which for a short season astonished and terrified the world, did 
not, as he justly says, penetrate beyond the surface; they af- 
fected the happiness of a comparatively small number of in- 
dividuals, while the beneficial changes wrought by the Revolu- 
tion had a lasting effect on society. It is indeed impossible for 
us to calculate how long and how far the influence of this great 
event will be felt in France and Europe. We cansee the good 
that has already been effected, but can but dimly imagine 
what will be the future results of that good, or how the prin- 
ciples of order, equality, and liberty, which the revolution first 
proclaimed, may be developed. We say of liberty, for no mo- 
mentary triumph of absolute power can blind us to the fact 
that she is constantly and surely gaining ground. It is true 
that the perverted ideas of a few fanatics, the false theories of 
a few erratic minds, may occasionally disturb society, and so 
shake its very foundations that the mass of the people are 
driven by fear or despair to seek a counterpoise in the princi- 
ple of authority; but the love of liberty and the wish for it are 
still there. And this reminds us of an anecdote which an 
aged relative has frequently related to us with much humor. 
A Frenchman who came to this country soon after the revolu- 
tion, and was a very warm politician, was asked one day, 
“But what is this liberty of which you talk so much in 
France?” With great vivacity, but in most imperfect English, 
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he replied, “ Liberty, sar, I don’t know what dat is, but we 
will have him/’ And the Frenchman spoke the mind of his 
countrymen; but in the years which have since elapsed they 
have learned the meaning of the word they were then fighting 
for. Under Napoleon, if political liberty was suspended, the 
most perfect equality was maintained, and the principal im- 
provement projected by the revolution carried out. It is to 
this cause that we must ascribe the universal admiration felt 
in France for Napoleon. It is not, as has been contemptuously 
asserted, because the vanity of the French was gratified by 
his conquests that they adore his memory, but because they 
felt instinctively that while he reigned, the best interests of the 
nation were in safe hands. Every nation is the best judge of 
its own wants, and when such unbounded confidence is granted 
by it to its chief, as was the case during the Consulate and the 
early years of the Empire, we have scarcely a right to call it 
misplaced. On the contrary, we should consider it as a proof 
that he possesses some qualities, which, for a time at least, ren- 
der him necessary to those he governs, and justify their 
choice. But men are seldom so moderate or so impartial; and 
at the present moment it is amusing to see the inconsistency 
with which the nation of Europe that prides itself the most on 
always obeying the will of the majority, absolutely refuses to 
France, on more than one occasion, the right to do so. 

After the first shock which a change of government natu- 
rally causes, France enjoyed, under the government of the 
Bourbons, a period of tranquil prosperity, during which the 
principles of liberty she had struggled for were neither for- 
gotten nor laid aside. Foy, Manuel and Constant, defended 
them from the tribune; Guizot, Cousin, and Villemain, from 
the professor’s chair; and in silence and retirement all the dis- 
tinguished men who, within the last twenty years, have played 
any part in public life, devoted themselves to studying the 
means of developing those truths first disseminated in France 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century. When the 
ordinances of Charles X. appeared, they found the nation bet- 
ter acquainted with its rights, and better disposed to maintain 
them temperately though firmly, than it had ever been. 
When certain ideas, founded on the feeling of justice and rea- 
son, come to be generally diffused, and strengthened by prac- 
tice, a revolution of a few hours cannot dispel them; and 
though liberty may seem for a moment to be threatened, she 
is not really in danger. No new discovery, no new improve- 
ment, can be again lost, unless the “night of ages” intervene; 
and to suppose that France can really retrace the steps she has 
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taken on the path of freedom, is little to understand how deep- 
ly-rooted modern institutions have become there, and the 
utter impracticability, however they may admit of being mo- 
dified, of superseding them by others of a purely absolute na- 
ture. Would it be possible, we ask, to place France again in 
the position she held before 89? Every one admits the im- 
possibility of such an attempt. And why? 

Because you cannot persuade the peasant that on him must 
fall the burdens and the taxes—that he must labor while others 
reap—that the noble was born to command and he to obey. 
You cannot convince the citizen, the manufacturer, the man 
of science or of letters, that to the noble alone belongs every con- 
siderable office, together with the right of defending, improving 
and governing his country. You cannot, above all, restore to 
the noble himself the faith in his order in which once lay half 
its power. ‘The system of equality, by which talent and merit 
alone insure success in life and the confidence of the public, 
without which the highest office is not tenable, and by which 
all men enjoy the same civil rights, cannot be revoked, be- 
cause too many millions are interested in its maintenance. On 
this system—founded by the revolution, but which the revo- 
tionists did not observe, for with them indifference to crime 
formed an aristocracy, and those who shrank from useless 
bloodshed were considered the inferiors of those who hesitated 
not to pour it out freely—on this system the government of 
Napoleon rested. From his boyhood the unequal distribution 
of rights had grated on his proud and sensitive spirit, and 
nothing shows more clearly the manner in which he viewed 
them than the following anecdote. It was shortly after the 
death of Napoleon’s father, and he, with his sister Eliza, was 
in Paris. At the school of St. Cyr, founded by Madame de 
Maintenon and supported by government, where, if anywhere, 
it seems that the inequality of fortune should never have been 
felt, a certain sum was required of each of the pupils in order 
that they should enjoy certain advantages the institution offered. 
Eliza, who had been placed there, deeply mortified at not being 
able to produce the necessary sum, applied to Napoleon to as- 
sist her. His first impulse was to put his hand in his pocket, but 
his own circumstances were straitened, and he could not furnish 
his sister with the money she required. Napoleon, who, as a 
great historian has said, “loved his family even to weakness,” 
felt for his sister’s embarrassment, and was thus led to speak of 
the distinctions established in places of public instruction, hu- 
miliating to the poorer children and injurious to all, and car- 
ried away by the feeling of the moment, he exclaimed, “If I 
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were the master”——but catching the smile of the person he 
addressed, and feeling that a poor and obscure lieutenant, who 
should talk of altering established customs, might excite some 
ridicule, he checked himself, and left the sentence unfinished. 
But his expression, and the manner in which these words 
were uttered, left an indelible impression on the relater of the 
anecdote. These ideas of Napoleon were not merely the re- 
sult of the generous impulses of youth, nor did they vanish, as 
is so often the case, when he himself ceased to suffer from po- 
verty and arbitrary distinctions. As soon, to use his own ex- 
pression, as he became “the master,” he turned his attention 
to rectifying these abuses, and required that all should enjoy 
the same advantages or suffer the same punishments. And this 
spirit was carried into every branch of the civil and military 
administration. ‘I know no difference between one French- 
man and another,” he was wont to say; and he proved it. 
The nephew of the Empress Josephine, Count Tascher, entered 
the army as a subaltern, and won his way up on the battle- 
field. 

The people saw this impartiality, and loved and respected 
Napoleon accordingly. Thoroughly imbued with the advan- 
tages of such a system, no power on earth could shake their 
attachment to it. And, although equality and liberty are not 
identical, it is difficult to enjoy the former entirely without 
some share of the latter. As a proof, if one be required, that 
the cause of freedom has never been lost in France, we cannot 
but notice, that since ’89, every nation in Europe has awaited 
the impulse given by that country to attempt to emancipate 
itself, and each revolution in Paris has been the signal of an 
outbreak in every country that had cause of complaint against 
its government. Italy, notwithstanding her frequent disap- 
pointments, still looks to France for aid in recovering her in- 
dependence, because she knows that whatever may be the 


acts of the government, the sympathies of the nation are with 
her. 


“Since the beginning of the century,” says M. Cousin, “no ten years 
have elapsed without an imitation of the French Revolution appearing on 
some spot or other of Europe. Has the great word spoken by Mirabeau 
not been realized, viz: that the French Revolution would travel round the 
globe? If this progress, which never stops, is not the certain sign of the 
truth of an idea, we must renounce the lessons of history and close our 
eyes to experience. Yes, experience itself is now in favor of the revolu- 
tion, and it is the spirit of counter-revolution which is convicted of being 
powerless and chimerical. That which is being accomplished under our 
eye in the world, is the triumph of the principles of the French Revolu 
tion. Certainly, Christianity itself did not advance as rapidly ; and this 
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marvelous rapidity would be incomprehensible, if we did not remember 
that the revolution was prepared in Europe by two great centuries of civil- 
ization and philosophy, and also by the long reign of Christianity.” 


We would not be misunderstood, however, when we speak of 
the influence the principles of the revolution have had in 
France; or when we assert that freedom numbers more parti- 
sans there at the present day than at any previous period of 
history. There is little or no republicanism in France, and 
liberty there has constantly taken the shape of a constitu- 
tional monarchy. ‘The Convention was a revolutionary dicta- 
torship ; it was no republic. Robespierre himself said, liberty 
is adjourned till the peace. And, certainly, no republican 
would admit that the regime which has existed in France since 
February, 1848, deserves the name of a republic. The Em- 
pire was a constitutional monarchy; so was the Restoration ; 
so was the government of July. Between the constitutions 
of the year VIIL, the charter of 1814, and that of 1830, 


there are but shades of difference; the real difference is . 


in the personal character of the monarch. Napoleon, as we 
have seen, was firm in the administration of justice, im- 
partial in bestowing rewards, earnest and sincere in carrying 
out the principles of the revolution as far as they were consis- 
tent with the order and prosperity of the country. But he 
loved authority, and asserted it boldly and unhesitatingly, 
and was, perhaps, justified in so doing by the encouragement 
he received on all sides—at least until the disastrous campaign. 
of 1812 had shown the evils of his system. 

Louis XVIII, though the most clever member of his family, 
was too indolent to interfere much with the action of his 
government ; and while the reckless activity of Napoleon led 
the nation into interminable wars, the inertia of Louis X VIII. 
made him constantly repeat that all the nation wanted was 
repose; and so long as his personal comfort was not interfered 
with, he was willing to let matters take their course, contenting 
himself with commenting on public wants in those mots which 
the courtiers retailed, and the public, always eager in France 
for every thing in the shape of wit, heartily enjoyed. The 
measures which, during the first two or three years after the 
return of the Bourbons gave so much offence to the nation, 
were prompted by the émigrés and the court, who wished to 
a the ancient order of things, rather than by the 

ing. 

Charles X., much inferior to Louis XVIII. in capacity, was 
infinitely his superior in dignity and sincerity of character. It 
is seldom that a prince is not popular at least for the first few 
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months after his accession to the throne. There is always 
something in which his predecessor has failed which it is sup- 
posed he will accomplish; some grievance it is hoped he will 
redress; some improvement he may hasten. Besides, Charles 
X., who in youth had been the chief ornament of the court 
over which Marie Antoinette presided, was possessed of all 
those external advantages in which Louis XVIII. was 
deficient, and to which the French are peculiarly sensitive. . 
He had tact, grace, and ease of manners; he conversed well, 
he rode well, he was often seen in public, and there was some- 
thing chivalrous in demeanor which his character did not 
contradict. The comparison between the two monarchs was 
altogether in his favor, and for a short season he enjoyed all 
the pleasures of popularity. But deeply impressed as he was 
with the importance of his position me 4 the hereditary rights of 
his race, and bigoted in matters of faith, it was not long before 
he gave ample cause of dissatisfaction, The influence of the 
Jesuits, the manner in which whole regiments were compelled 
to attend mass, and were praised or blamed in the official 
reports according to the religious zeal they exhibited, the 
scarcely concealed attempt to bring even the amusements of 
the public under the control of the clergy, soon disgusted the 
masses.* The endeavors to establish the law of primogeniture, 
to diminish the circulation of newspapers, and other retrograde 
measures, excited the alarm and displeasure of the thinking 
part of the nation. In one word, every act of Charles’ reign 
proved the truth of that celebrated saying of Napoleon: “ The 
Bourbons have learned nothing and forgotten nothing.” The 
very qualities of Charles X. were the cause of his ruin, 
Instead of dissimulating, as a less straightforward man might 
have done, and endeavoring to accomplish his point by slow 
degrees, he risked his all upon the ordonnances, 

Louis Philippe’s character has, we imagine, been in some 
respects misunderstood. His merits have been exaggerated by 
his friends, but he had excellent qualities undoubtedly. He 
was brave, active, and humane. He never signed a death- 
warrant without the greatest reluctance and several days of 
reflection. Hisown impulse was always to pardon those who 
attempted his life; but his ministers, on several occasions, 
insisted on these persons being brought to execution. Per- 





* We have often heard Frenchmen contrast the sincere and unaffected piety 
with which soldiers may now be seen kneeling in the churches, with the 
impious jests, by which at that period they sought to indemnify themselves for 
the ennui they endured during these compulsory devotions. 
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haps the recollection of his father’s fate, combined, with natural 
kindness of heart, to inspire him with this aversion to judicial 
bloodshed. His intellect was quick, his memory excellent, his 
knowledge of mankind very great. His conduct during the 
revolution, and after the return of the Bourbons, won him 
the esteem and confidence of the nation. Instead of taking 
arms against his country, as did the other princes, he entered 
the revolutionary army, commanded, at the age of eighteen, 
Valenciennes, one of the most important fortresses on the 
northern frontier, and distinguished himself at the battles of 
Jemappes and Valmy. After leaving France, he abstained 
from mingling in the intrigues with which the rest of the royal 
family were constantly occupied, and thus avoided the odium 
which attached to the name of émigré, in 1814. Nothing can 
more clearly prove the distinction made at that time by the 
public between the elder and younger branches of the Bourbons, 
than an anecdote which he himself relates in the pages now 
before us. 

When Napoleon landed from Elba, and Louis X VITI. found 
it impossible to prevent him from entering Paris, he went to 
Lille, where the Duke of Orleans commanded. The army 
entertained the fear that in order to defend themselves against 
Napoleon, the court would admit the troops of the allies into 
the fortresses ; and in order to satisfy them, Louis Philippe was 
requested to assure them that such would never be the case. 
A superior officer, to whom, in obedience to the directions he 
had received, he spoke on the subject, replied as follows: 
“They only tell you so that they may make use of you to 
persuade us of it. But you are notan émigré ; you have served 
with us; you are not and never will be in their secrets. If this 
ends by a general war, as you wish us to think, you will see 
if the king, his court and his émzgrés, do not open our fortresses 
to foreign troops.” 

It is probable that Louis XVIII. was aware how much more 
pe the Duke of Orleans was than the other members of 

is family, and that this knowledge strengthened his determi- 
nation not to listen to his advice, respectfully as it seems 
always to have been offered, nor his suggestions, useful as 
they often were. It was his opinion, and would have been his 
policy, to conciliate the soldiers of Bonaparte, whereas the 
court did everything to irritate them and render them inimical 
to the new order of things. The Legion of Honor was laid 
aside, and to men who had endured every hardship, suffered 
every privation, and risked their lives to obtain that coveted 
honor from the hands of their emperor, whom they almost 
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worshiped, what could be more galling? It was not till after 
Napoleon’s return from Elba that Louis XVIII. adopted the 
order. He pointed it out to Orleans, saying: ‘‘ Monsieur, do 
you see that?” ‘Yes, Sire,” replied the Duke, “ I see it with 
pleasure, though, to tell the truth, I had rather have seen it 
before. However, Sire, better late than never.” 

“Tf” continued he, “I had told the king all I thought, I 
might have added, that when he entered Paris, May 5th, 1814, 
he ought to have worn the cross of the Legion of Honor, and 
thus have openly associated himself with the glory of the 
army, for then it would have been gratified ; but that, after all 
the disgusts it had met with, it was absurd to hope anything 
from so tardy a concession, particularly when circumstances 
made it appear more like a confession of weakness than 
a change of system.” 

When Louis XVIIL., once more obliged to go into exile, set 
out for Ghent, Louis Philippe determined to take refuge in 
England, where he had already passed many years, was well- 
known, and would find justice for his principles and conduct. 
It was his settled determination never to interfere in the affairs 
of France, ‘except when in France and in union with his 
countrymen,” and in this he showed his usual sagacity. His 
absence from his native country was not of long duration. 
The battle of Waterloo decided the fate of Napoleon, and in 
July, 1815, the allied armies entered Paris, and once more 
re-established the Bourbons on the throne of their ancestors. 

During the years which elapsed from that time till the 
revolution of July, the Duke continued to conciliate public 
opinion by every means in his power. He had considerable 
fondness for the arts, though his taste was not by any means 
irreproachable, and encouraged artists by frequent purchases 
for his private gallery. He appreciated hterary merit too, and 
gathered around him those men of letters who were neglected 
by the court, or whose opinions caused them to be ungracious- 
ly treated by it. He conversed with ease and fluency, and 
was rather proud of displaying his talent. The Palais-Royal 
became the rendezvous of the disaffected, who, pleased by the 
encouragement they received from the Duke, began to look 
upon him as their leader. 

The legitimist party has severely blamed Louis Philippe 
for what is styled his ingratitude to the elder branch, who had 
forgiven him the share his father had in the death of Louis 
XVL., and treated his wife and children with uniform kind- 
ness. Though we can understand the ill-feeling the course he 
took during the revolution must have excited in persons 
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whose ideas were illiberal and antiquated to the last degree, we 
cannot see that he was called upon to share the consequence 
of faults which he did not commit, or the responsibility of 
measures he disapproved, but could not prevent. Had he made 
no use of the advantages his position gave him over those who, 
though superior to him in birth, were inferior to him in ta- 
lent or political wisdom, he must have been either singularly 
generous or singularly short-sighted. He was neither the one 
nor the other. He had a keen eye to his own interests, and 
he understood the situation of France perfectly. A man of 
more chivalrous feelings might have preferred following his 
aged monarch into exile to accepting the throne he was com- 
pelled to abandon; but such chivalrous honor is rare in our 
days, and Louis Philippe was of too practical and prosaic a 
temper to practice such romantic devotion. He had been 
twice driven into exile by the fault of others, and this time he 
was determined to remain, was his remark to one of his 
friends; but we can hardly avoid supposing, that when he 
talked of remaining it was not without strong hopes of occu- 
pying the place which Charles was about to leave. 

Fully convinced that want of firmness had cost Louis XVI. 
his throne and life, Charles was determined not to yield. The 
command of the troops in Paris was given to Marshal Mar- 
mont; and the king, satisfied with having taken this decision, 
did not seem aware that there was anything else left for him 
to do. He remained quietly at St. Cloud, hearing mass in the 
morning, then receiving his courtiers, and enjoying his even- 
ing rubber as usual. Indeed, it seemed impossible to convince 
him that there was anything in the state of Paris to call forth 
serious apprehensions. Not even when the Marshal himself 
appeared at St. Cloud, and besought the king, as a last resort, 
to retire beyond the Loire, collect his troops there, and sum- 
mon the Chambers and the diplomatic corps to the town he 
should choose for his temporary residence, could he be made 
to believe that the danger was really imminent. One cannot 
but recall the conduct of Louis XVI. on a similar occasion. 
When the Duke de La Rochefoucauld informed him that the 
Bastile had been taken, the astonished monarch exclaimed, 
“Tt is a revolt.”—‘No, sire,” replied the nobleman, “it is a 
revolution.” It was thus with Charles X. His very ministers 
urged him to recall the ordonnances, and call General Gérard 
and Casimir Périer, who had the public confidence, to his 
councils. He refused at first, and when at length he con- 
sented, it was too late: the troops had deserted, and the Duke 
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of Orleans, with but slight show of hesitation, accepted the 
office of Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. 

Even then Charles retained the hope that his grandson 
would be allowed to succeed him, and in this hope he was con- 
firmed by M. Odillon Barrot and the other commissioners sent 
to Rambouillet to treat with him. But these gentlemen, 
whose integrity was such that no one could suspect them of 
intending to deceive him, were probably overruled by MM. 
Thiers, Mignet, etc., men of more decision than themselves, 
and resolved to substitute the Orleans for the Bourbon dynasty. 
On the 7th of August the crown was offered to Louis Phil- 
ippe; on the 9th he accepted it, and on the 16th the former 
king embarked at Cherbourg, to pass the remainder of his 
days in a foreign land. 

The history of Louis Philippe’s reign is familiar to all our 
readers. His popularity was not of long duration. The 
expectations he had, Perna unintentionally excited, were 
such that he could hardly have satisfied them. One disap- 


pointment after the other awaited the republican party. La- 
fayette showed his disapprobation of the course taken by the 
government he had done so much to establish, by keeping 
completely aloof from it; Lafitte, less cautious, or with less 
command of temper, openly expressed his displeasure in those 


words, so often quoted, by which he asked forgiveness of God 
and man for the share he had in placing the fate of his country 
in Louis Philippe’s hands. Lamarque, and the most liberal 
members of the Chamber of Deputies, soon followed their ex- 
ample. 

The truth was, that Louis Philippe was, at heart, a real 
Bourbon, and loved power as well as Louis XIV. He did not 
believe in the right divine; he was too clever for that, and 
his own position was too direct a contradiction to such a doc- 
trine; but he believed that his talents, experience, and birth, 
gave him the right of being listened to and implicitly obeyed. 
His convictions were strong, and his will inflexible; however 
much others might think he erred, he was always confident 
that he was acting for the best. He was not so insincere as is 
generally supposed; he expressed his own views unhesita- 
tingly when in conversation with those who he knew dif- 
fered entirely from him, or when he knew that public opinion 
was altogether against him, careless as to those who heard or 
repeated what he said. When he had once taken a resolu- 
tion he was not to be turned from it, though he never volun- 
tarily risked anything in carrying out his intentions, He was 
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not aman to take high-handed measures, yet he had more 
real power in his hands than many a man who does. There 
were many persons in both Chambers entirely under his con- 
trol, and who obeyed his orders when they were altogether 
different from those which his ministers would have dictated. 
When he had formed any plan, he persevered against all oppo- 
sition in putting it into execution; when he disapproved of any 
one, he used the same perseverance in evading it. He was not 
very scrupulous as to the means he employed, provided he 
could attain his political ends; and he was too deeply imbued 
with a sense of his own importance and cleverness to be will- 
ing to play so subordinate a part as that allotted to a consti+ 
tutional monarch. 

By slow degrees, not by bold and openly avowed measures, 
but by dint of constant manceuvring, he silenced all serious op- 
position in the Chambers and made every member subservient 
to his will. M. Thiers was the only exception. He was too 
sincere an admirer of the English constitution, and had too 
much personal ambition, to acquiesce quietly in the king’s 
“system,” as Louis Philippe himself liked to call it; and this 
was so well understood by the public, that, when in. conse- 
quence of a complete variance of opinion between them, M. 
Thiers left the ministry in 1840, it was generally repeated that 
so long as the king lived he could never hold office again. 
From that moment Louis Philippe may be said to have 
reigned alone ; for however able and conscientious the minister 
who succeeded M. Thiers, he seldom opposed the king’s will. 
Certain of the support of the conservative party, or “parti de 
ordre,” Louis Philippe pursued his course without heeding 
the storm, which his good sense should have told him would 
sooner or later break that calm in which he exulted, as a proof 
of his capital management. Although he had many domestic 
qualities, he had no kingly virtues. His economy bordered 
on parsimony, his wisdom on cunning; there was nothing 
frank, upright, magnanimous in his disposition. To a nation 
generous as the French, his scheming policy and his love of 
money rendered him almost contemptible; and the sympathy 
which the sudden and shocking death of the Duke of Orleans 
called forth, was quickly dispelled by the king’s demand for 
money to pay the funeral expenses. In one word, he was 
altogether deficient in that tact and delicate feeling which 
spring from a generous heart. His firmness, in which there 
was never much dignity, degenerated in his latter years into 
obstinacy, and ultimately cost him his throne, In the same 
manner in which Charles X. resisted all advice and refused to 
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dismiss M. De Polignac, Louis Philippe refused to part with 
M. Guizot and opposed the electoral reform. His abdication, 
when his cause was wholly lost, was a singular act of weakness 
on the part of such a man. It seems strange that the example 
of Napoleon, and more recently that of Charles X., should 
not have taught him the inutility of sucha step. It is onl 
when the heir of a monarch has reached the age of manhood, 
and when his character and abilities have been tested, that 
there is any chance of the compulsory abdication of that mo- 
narch being of any avail. The 22d February, when all the 
revolutionary passions were let loose, was not the moment to 
place a child of ten years on the throne, as any indifferent by- 
stander could have told, but the king, clinging to the wish to 
preserve power in his family, signed the document pene 
to him—with how little effect we need scarcely recall. 

We have now seen that, in defiance of all constitutions, the 
manner in which power has been exercised during the last 
fifty years in France has depended altogether on the personal 
character of the sovereign, and in a country where so great a 
degree of centralization exists, it can hardly be otherwise. 
Richelieu devoted all his energies to breaking down the feudal 
aristocracy and concentrating power in the hands of the prime 
minister, and thus prepared the despotic but glorious reign of 
Louis XIV. That monarch, who, despite the vanity which has 
often caused him to be too harshly judged, had talent, a firm 
will, and a high sense of the importance and capabilities of 
France, and was therefore well fitted to seize upon the plan 
of Richelieu and carry it out; and he did so. He ended those 
dissensions between the various noble families which had so 
frequently disturbed the pane of France and endangered the 
safety of her monarchs; he taught them to look to him for all 
increase of power and prosperity; he bound them to him by 
favors bestowed with grace and dignity; he gathered around 
him the bravest, the most witty, the most learned men in 
France, and made Versailles what Paris has since become, the 
point de réunion of all that is great in science, art and literature. 
The impulse he had given lasted long after he had passed 
away; through the reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVI, all 
new discoveries, improvements, customs, and even fashions, 
proceeded from the seat of government. And it hascontinued 
to be so to this day; for, although Napoleon said at St. Helena, 
“there is too much centralization in France; I should wish 
less power in Paris and more in the provinces,” he cannot be 
said to have done much towards checking the evils he was 
doubtless sincere in regretting. Indeed, it has become so fa- 
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vorite an idea that France owes much of her greatness to this 
system, that but seldom has a statesman or politician ventured 
to point out its dangers. The work of M. Raudot, which ap- 
peared about two years since, has the merit of being perfectly 
frank and explicit on the subject, and, although there is some 
exaggeration in it, is on the whole likely to be of much use. 
It has been his endeavor to prove to his countrymen that cen- 
tralization has been of service in amalgamating the various 
portions of the French territory, and in facilitating the estab- 
lishment of the same laws throughout the country, but that it 
has done its work. Nothing, indeed, could have been more disad- 
vantageous to the general good, or more inconvenient to those 
who governed as well as to those who were governed, than 
the internal administration of France up to the revolution. 
Every province had then its own laws, customs, immunities, 
history and traditions, and either felt no interest in the pros- 
perity of the other provinces, or a strong jealousy of it. Many 
years elapsed before Alsace and Lorraine, now two of the 
most patriotic of the French districts, could be brought to con- 
sider themselves as forming a part of France. It was the same 
with other portions of the country; and a French gentleman, 
a native of Franche-Comté, once told us that he remembered, 
when a boy, hearing his grandmother say solemnly to his 
mother: “I shall never see your sister more;” and, when 
struck by the tone in which this was uttered, he inquired the 
reason, the aged lady replied, ‘‘ Because she has married a 
foreigner, a Frenchman!” So deeply rooted was the enmity to 
France even at that late period! 

But the revolution effaced these distinctions, abolished the 
parliaments, and with them the importance of the provincial 
cities. All that these lost in strength, Paris gained; and no 
opinion is more generally received in France than that this 
change was one of the most beneficial achievements of the re- 
volution. And it undoubtedly has had the effect of giving to 
France that unity of which almost all the other nations of 
Europe feel the want most deeply. Still, we cannot but think 
that this result having been obtained, the great object of cen- 
tralization has been achieved, and that M. Raudot is right in 
believing the time has come when more freedom of action 
should be allowed to the departments. Hitherto not a bridge 
has been erected, not a road planned, not a canal dug in the 
most remote corner of France, without the matter coming be- 
fore the direction of the Ponts-et-Chaussés at Paris. The 
Minister of Public Works is supposed to look into all these 
plans before he signs the authorization to execute them ; sup- 
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posed, we say, for of course no human being could get through 
the amount of labor this would demand, if the person who 
holds that office were really required to examine all the papers 
he signs. And as in this, so in every other branch of the ad- 
ministration. Everything, from the bureau de tabag to the 
savings bank, (caisses d’ épargnes,) is in the hands of the 
government at Paris. The consequences of such a system are 
obvious. The government does so much, that it is required to 
do yet more. As all benefits flow from it, so all calamities are 
ascribed to it. A disastrous fire, an inundation, or any other 

ublic misfortune, seem to the nation to demand the instant 
interference of government, which, if it could not prevent, is at 
least required to relieve them. And, of course, when abuses 
have continued to accumulate, because men accustomed to de- 
pend exclusively on government for support on every occasion 
of public life, have done nothing to check them, and it be- 
comes indispensable to end them, there is no other mode of 
doing so than by overthrowing the government. It is un- 
doubtedly excessive centralization which has caused the fre- 
quency of revolutions in France, and there ean be little security 
in that country while this system lasts. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, but few of her thinking men seem to realize this truth. 
On the contrary, the only refuge from the perils of anarchy 
which they ever suggest, is to give increased power to the 
government. Is there a revolution in France, her first writers 
hasten to assure the nation that there can be neither peace, 
order, nor prosperity, without a strong government; all the 
great manufacturers and bankers, all those men to whom 
wealth gives influence, crowd around the head of the state, 
eager to offer their support to him who promises to defend 
their interests by the most powerful measures. The words of 
the Senate to Napoleon when they offered him the Consulship 
for life, have been repeated with but little variation at every 
change of government during the last fifty years: 


“This generation,” says M. Cousin, “is so weary of change, so anxious 
for repose, that it constantly invokes the principle of authority. France, and 
all the great European nations require,at the present day, a limited but concen- 
trated government, which will not every day be put into question, which will 
last and perpetuate itself, which has more reasons for being unalterable than 
the magistracy, which ought to be hereditary, and if possible immortal, so 
that no competition for supreme power can be possible, or offer itself to the 
imagination of the most ambitious, so that there may be no interruption to 
the general conduct of the affairs of the nation, and that all the members of 
that nation may live, work, and contract on the faith of a certain future, so 
that foreign nations may treat with the national power as with a perma- 
nent power.” 
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_ If this view be an erroneous one, as most Anglo-Saxons will 
be disposed to think, it has, and probably will long have, the 
support of high authority in France. Fortunately for that 
country, however, the man who now rules her, whatever may 
be the faults of the system he seems to have adopted, has had 
the inestimable advantage of passing almost all his life in 
Switzerland and Racial where he had an opportunity of 
learning how much might be done without any aid from the 
state. He is said to be thoroughly aware of the mischief 
caused by the constant dependence of the departments on the 
capital, as well as the wrong done to the lower classes by treat- 
ing them perpetually as children; and if this be true, as the re- 
cent regulations with regard to the Prefects would lead us to 
believe, we may hope that some salutary change in the system, 
which has so long prevented France from turning her resources 
and energies to account, may be at hand. 

The Prefects, hitherto deprived of all real power, have been 
made to depend wholly on the Minister of the Interior. How- 
ever interested in the welfare of the department committed to 
his charge, a Prefect could not make the most trifling improve- 
ment without first applying to his superior, and waiting weeks 
or months for a reply. With such obstacles in his way, a 
man sent into a part of France where he has never been before, 
to which he is not attached by the ties of birth, or of early as- 
sociations, must be very conscientious indeed if he endeavors to 
do all the good he can in his department. On the other hand, 
although the Prefects have had no power to improve the con- 
dition of the lower classes, these have never been allowed to 
think or act for themselves, and have almost lost the capacity 
of doing so. Although in no country is such quick intelli- 
gence found among the uneducated as in France, yet in no 
ogaeney is it so difficult to introduce any of the improvements 
of modern civilization. 

The implements of agriculture used by the French peasantry, 
their mode of harnessing their horses, ete., are all clumsy and 
antiquated, yet they cannot be prevailed on to adopt any other. 
Their cottages are comfortless, damp, and uncleanly, although 
in a moist climate, like that of France, it is particularly desir- 
able that they should be well-floored, or at least, well-tiled, 
light, and airy. The anecdotes once told us by a Frenchman, 
who, though not a man of education, or of much capacity, had 
lived long enough in this country to compare our active and 
energetic habits with those of his countrymen, reminded us 
constantly of the fruitless attempts made to introduce some of 
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the comforts and conveniences of English life into Ireland. 
One of these anecdotes will suffice as an example. A miller 
lived near the Frenchman’s little estate; he had a competency, 
but the cottage he inhabited was a wretched, comfortless place. 
There was no glass in the windows, and at every storm the 
wind and rain came pouring in, rendering it a most damp and 
unwholesome abode. In vain M. proposed to him day 
after day to have glass windows, representing to him (what we 
should think quite superfluous) the great utility and convenience 
of them. The constant reply was, “ My father and grand- 
father lived without them; I don’t require them.” And at 
length M. abandoned the subject in despair. 

One great drawback to the improvement of the condition of 
the peasants, is in the general custom of employing the women 
at work in the fields. Fatigued with hard labor, they are 
unable to attend to the cleanliness of their cottages or their 
children, and lose all that softening and refining influence 
which women, even of the lower classes, can, if they choose, 
exercise in their humble sphere. The contrast between the 
state of France and that of the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
which one enters immediately on leaving Strasburg, is 
very striking. On the German side of the Rhine the cottages 
are — whitewashed, provided with casement-windows, and 
surrounded by little gardens filled with roses, hollyhocks, and 
mignionette, while on the French side a heap of mud, on 
which children, chickens, and pigs are huddled together, 
usually appears before the cottage door, and no idea of order, 
propriety or comfort seems ever to have entered the minds of 
its inmates. The change which might be produced by leaving 
the ruder work altogether to men, and requiring of women, in 
addition to their household cares, nothing but the cultivation of 
fruits or flowers, has been proved by the example of two villages 
—Thomery and Montreuil. At Thomery, the labor of the 
women is light and easy; they are employed in tending the 
vines, in removing the leaves which would shade the fruit too 
much from the sun, in picking off the imperfect or decayed 
grapes, and when the season of the vintage comes, in preparing 
the baskets of fern in which to pack the grapes that are to be 
sent to different parts of the country. In this happy village, 
the appearance and the health of the women is not impaired by 
constant exposure to sun and storm, and the men are laborious, 
contented and wealthy. At Montreuil, the cultivation of the 
peach is the source of prosperity and happiness to five 
thousand souls, for its inhabitants have now reached that num- 
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ber. It was an old man named Girardot, who, born ofa noble 
but impoverished family, had in vain solicited a pension 
from Louis XIV., and disappointed in all his hopes of wealth 
or honors, turned his attention to gardening as anew source of 
amusement and interest, first introduced the cultivation of 
wall-fruit at Montreuil. By his means, but probably without 
his foreseeing the good he was doing, the uncultivated and 
unhealthy land around the village was transformed into a suc- 
cession of smiling gardens, which supply the capital and its 
vicinity with the most delicious fruit. 

When we see such wonders wrought by a proper distribu- 
tion of work between the two sexes, we cannot but hope that 
by judicious management on the part of the Prefects under the 
new system, real progress in this and in other things may be 
traced, if not immediately, at least in time. The French 
people have suffered so much in past times, that it is a duty of 
those who now govern France to endeavor to soften, as much 
as possible, their lot; to diffuse among them the blessings of 
education; to teach them to rely on their own industry and 
exertions, not on government, for their future prosperity and 
progress; above all, to seek to diffuse among them sounder 
views than we fear they at present entertain of the inevitable 


inequalities of human conditions, and of the necessity of 
acquiescing in them, not in a spirit of despair, but in that of 
humble trust and faith. 

To do all this, or even to attempt it, is a glorious task, and 


worthy of engaging all the energies of those with whom 
it rests. We must add, that even in aselfish point of view, it 
is desirable and necessary to undertake it, for until the condi- 
tion of the people has been raised in France, and they have 
learned self-respect and self-reliance, no government can be 
secure there. 

There is one other result of excessive centralization of which 
we would speak before concluding this article. It entirely 
precludes the possibility of a republican form of government 
in France. Indeed, it is only those men whose imagination and 
enthusiasm outweigh sober reason and the impartial view of 
facts, and who have busied themselves in retirement with plan- 
ning some wild schemes of government, who believe in the pos- 
sibility of such a thing. No man, who has been connected for 
any length of time with the administration of public affairs in 
France, and has had an opportunity of judging how difficult it 
is to make even apparently trifling changes in any ancient 
monarchy, where the history of the past must be taken into 
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account, and even traditions cannot be slighted, believes it pos- 
sible. We may go on even further. There are few of those 
so ready to overthrow a government and so sanguine as 
to being able to establish something infinitely better in its 
place, who would not, after being in office six months, confess 
the inutility of attempting to establish a republican govern- 
ment in France; and those who should perish in putting their 
wild theories into execution, would probably show their talent 
for governing as conclusively as did the revolutionists of 
1789 or of 1848. There are but few real republicans in 
France ; Armand Carvel and General Cavaignac are rare ex- 
ceptions. There was a great deal of selfish and misplaced 
ambition in the so-called republican party and in the op- 
position. We recollect once dining with a large party of 
deputies, all members of the opposition. Of course, the con- 
versation turned chiefly on politics. Every one grumbled, 
every one found fault with some measure of government, some 
seriously, some gayly. “ But, after all,” at length one of them 
said, “we are all complaining—what do we really want?” 
“T will tell you,” replied M. , a man celebrated for his 
learning at the bar and for his wit, ‘“‘what we want is a pro- 
visional government in which we should all be ministers.” 
And no doubt he spoke at that moment what was in the hearts 
of many of?his party ; but it is not such men as these who can 
found a republic in the sense which Christianity and modern 
‘ eivilization have given to that word. All that we can hope 
for France for many years is a government founded on the 
sovereignty of the people and respecting their rights, but in 
which great power will be vested in the hands of one man, be 
his name or title what it may—a man, once more to quote the 
words of M. Cousin, ‘ subject to the same passions, the same 
follies, the same errors as those he governs, and therefore likely 
sometimes to abuse the power he holds.” 
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Art. VII.—LIFE AND CHARACTER OF JOHN STERLING, 
AND RECENT PANTHEISTIC DEVELOPMENTS IN 
ENGLAND, 


1. The Life of John Sterling. By Tuomas Cartyie. Bos- 
ton: 1851. 12mo. Pp. 344. 


2. Hssays and Tales by John Sterling, with Memoir of his Life. 
By JuLIus CHARLES Harr, M.A. London: 1848. 2 vols. 
12mo. Ist vol. Pp. 736. 


3. The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White. Written by Him- 
self, with portions of his Correspondence. By Joun HAMIL- 
TON T'Hom. London: 1845. 8 vols. 12mo. Pp. 501, 
302, 450. 

4. Observations on Heresy and Orthodoxy. By Rev. J. B. WHITE. 
London: 1835. 8vo. Pp. 120. 


5. Ueber das Leben des J. B. White. Von Dr. A. NEANDER. 
Berlin: 1846. 8yo. Pp. 42. 


6. The Soul: Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. By FRANCIS 
W.NeEwman. Second Ed. London: 1849. 12mo. Pp. 264. 
Phases of Faith, or Passages from the History of My Oreed. 
By the same. London: 1850. 12mo. Pp. 234. 


7. Nemesis of Faith, By J. A. Froupg, M.A. London: 
1842. Second Edition. 


8. The Rationale of Religious Inquiry. By JAMES MARTINEAU. 
London: 1845. Third Edition, 12mo. Pp. 165. 


9. Christian Theism. London: 1845. Pp. 166. 


10. Catholicity, Spiritual and Intellectual. An Attempt at Vin- 
dicating the Harmony of Faith and Knowledge. By Tuo- 
MAS Witton, M. A. London: 1850. 8vo. Pp. 286. 


CHRISTIANITY in our day seems to have no lack of exposi- 
tors and defenders. In the last century, Bishop Butler could 
complain that by some strange process men of wit and taste 
appeared to think they might ignore its existence, or at least 
account it as quite absurd. The literature of that age was 
either hostile or indifferent to Christianity. But now, in the 
multitude of attempts made by the literary class to reconcile 
the Christian revelation with human reason, to “ vindicate the 
harmony of faith and knowledge,” one might be tempted to 
conclude that infidelity is no more, and we had fallen upon very 
spiritual times. Among ourselves, Emerson, from his panthe- 
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istic elevation, reaches forth his hand with a patronizing air to 
help Faith to mount higher; he represents* the philosopher as 
by no means the enemy of Faith, as, on the contrary, quite 
disposed to befriend religion—and apathetic, or on both sides, 
only when belief and unbelief come into direct collision. If 
his position is not an intelligible one, we cannot help it. A 
memorable prayer followed the discourse here referred to, pro- 
nounced by a venerable father on opening the exercises of a re- 
ligious society. He besought the Lord “to deliver us from all 
this transcendental nonsense!” and the audience could not re- 
frain from applauding the sentiment. 

The books to which we have alluded teem with a false 
spiritualism, varnished over with Christian epithets. There is 
admiration of the spiritual life of the gospel, so far as that ac- 
cords with their own notions, for they expressly cast off some 
peculiarly Christian virtues. Blanco White proposes to sepa- 
rate, in the historical documents of Christianity, the actual 
traits of Christ’s character from the supposititious, thus making 
his Christ, as Neander observes, but the reflex of his very self. 

The steadfast presentation of anything objective before the 
mind is wholly wanting in these speculations. Were it not so, 
this class of thinkers might be delivered from the utter vague- 
ness, and from the miserable self-idolatry of their intense sub- 
jectivity. For the consciousness of sin flits away and vanishes, 
unless a holy and eternal law, independent of man and above 
man, be fixedly contemplated, and his guilt in relation to law 
be known. They want also that Faith, which gives us first 
principles in religion, (as the senses furnish us facts in the 
material world,) substantiating and vivifying the spiritual 
truths discerned by Reason; that Faith in God, which is the 
constitutive and regulative principle of all moral excellence, 
just as the Will, which is the seat of Faith, is the constitutive 
and regulative principle of man’s personality.. They all speak 
well of Temperance, Love, Fortitude and Justice, almost as 
wellsometimes as Plato; and are disposed to encouraget “ the 
practice of so-called moralities and proprieties of conduct ;” but 
of the root of the virtues, a profound religious Faith, they know 
nothing; the sense of sin and the soul’s-felt need of redemption 
they speak of only to explain away these facts of conscious- 
ness. Sin exists but as a stage im human development and 
progress: it must not be called essentially evil, it bears a ne- 
cessary part in the evolution and attainment of the good. 
Reason is paraded as opposing and contradicting the Christian’s 


— 





* Asin a discourse delivered eight years since at the commencement of Mid- 
dlebury College. 
t Carlyle. 
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Faith. Philosophy is appealed to and set in array, as if Chris- 
tianity had any controversy with true Philosophy, but did not 
rather demand its services and afford the noblest materials for 
its labors, and did not invite the unfolding of all the contents 
of Revelation into that rounded completeness and harmony of 
system—the rightful province of Philosophy—the necessary 
product of Reasoning, when applied to the facts and truths of 
the Christian religion. These writers are continually setting 
up each man’s individual understanding as the measure and the 
representative of universal Reason; and for them there is no 
way of communicating with the spiritual world and supersen- 
suous truths but by the judgment of the individual exercised 
conscientiously—i. e. by his sense of that which is fit and 
proper as regards matters of morality and religion. In short, 
all supernaturalism is held to be absurd; facts, with which the 
essential being of Christianity stands or falls, are denied, or 
evacuated of divinity ; the separate and conscious immortality of 
the Soul is exceedingly doubtful, and belief in a personal God 
is a piece of superstition. 

This brooding self-consciousness persuades a man that self is 
the apex of all things, and self its own creative god. The old 
objects of Faith are represented as “sublimely illuminated 
places,” the “basis of which is putridity, artificial gas and 
quaking bog.”* Praise is lavished upon Luther and Cromwell, 
their lives are written, and they are enrolled among heroes; 
such men build the tombs of the prophets, but the truths 
which the prophets uttered they deny. They freely use the 
language of Christian Theism, but in a way that misleads. 
Pantheism employs all Theistic terms, but it does not ascribe 
the same attributes to the same objects. It regards the universe 
as a process of emanation and evolution, merely natural. The 
Pantheist speaks of personality and self-consciousness in the 
finite subject, but the personality which he recognizes is a 
mockery ; a part of the one Being is made to suppose for a while 
that to it pertains a truly distinct and responsible existence. 
Why should he speak of the Almighty as his Father, Friend, 
Ruler ? How can he ascribe determination, will, love, to God ? 
His scheme affords no basis for proper personality, for free 
self-determination, either in God or man; according to the 
system, there is but one substance,—spirit is nothing more than 
matter undergoing a modification ; the one Essence 7 all 
things, and for the soul of man anything beyond a personal 


existence merely transitional, apparent, and impermanent, is 
not possible. 








* Carlyle. 
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Such views as these taint the literature of the day; funda- 
mental distinctions in morals are vaguely apprehended and ex- 
pressed ; the spirit of astern, strong Theism is greatly needed 
to change the hesitating, uncertain sound now heard in so 
many quarters. 

The tendency of young English scholars to Pantheism—to 
some of whose salient points we have adverted—forms a most 
interesting subject of investigation. An elevated tone of 
thinking characterizes many of their productions; a range of 
thought, and a kind of culture are evident, which separate 
them widely from the gross, scoffing infidelity of the last age. 
We have already named several of the best writings of this 
class that have appeared in England during the last ten or fif- 
teen years.* Blanco White claims a high place among these, 
Spaniard though he was by birth, but in the structure and 
training of his mind largely English, and during his best years 
domesticated on British soil. His works pretty fully exhibit 
the process through which many minds sme passed, or are 


passing, to the Godless position of the Pantheist. And here 
elong the writings of Thomas Carlyle, from his record of a 
philosophic semi-conversion in Sartor Resartus, to his latest 
biographical work, which is substantially a bitter diatribe 
against Christianity. Christian T'heism, by Hennell, and Fran- 


cis Newman’s Hebrew Monarchy, are vastly inferior in tone and 
in force; as to the kind of objections, and the manner in which 
they are urged, against the Old Testament, these books are not 
greatly above the writings of Thomas Paine. That was a sin- 
gular bifurcation by which one division of youthful kindred 
spirits were led off to Rome, through Puseyism ; and another set 
were thrown into the embraces of Pantheism. Those writers, 
of whom J. H. Newman is the great leader, are to be consult- 
ed in regard to this whole subject. Says Froude:+ “ He 
was not the only greatly gifted man then living in this Eng- 
land. I think he was one of two.” This wondrous duality 
is composed of John Henry Newman and Thomas Carlyle. A 
widely different school—so to call them—are witnesses and 
protestants, both against the Tractarian and the Pantheistic 
movement. We refer to such men asthe Hares, Arnold, 
Maurice, and Trench,t who appear to have thought out many 





* See those mentioned at the opening of this article, particularly Nos. 3, 6, 
7,8, and 10. 

t Nemesis of Faith, p. 156. 

t The Sermons and Miscellaneous Writings of Arnold, are well known. Hare’s 
“ Mission of the Comforter,” especially the notes, and his “ Victory of Faith,” 
touch ou very important points relative to the present state of English Think- 
ing. Maarice’s Kingdum of God, and Trench’s Hulsean Lectures, are the works 
of those eminent writers which have chief importance in this connection. 
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of the deepest problems of faith and philosophy ; and more or 
less successfully to have wrought their views into systematic 
shape, gathering them around the historical facts of Christ’s 
life and death, as being the central and vital truths of religion. 
Of these last, Coleridge is the great teacher ainong moderns. 
Sterling, when he speaks of himself as having “ entered de- 
cidedly, and for the first time, into possession of those bless- 
ings which are offered to all in Christ’s Redemption,” declares 
that “I owe the deepest gratitude to Coleridge.” Julius Hare 
regards him as “the great religious philosopher, to whom 
the mind of our generation in England owes more than to any 
other man.” 

Hare, and those most closely allied with him, our New-Eng- 
land churches would pronounce sound in doctrinal views and 
spiritually-minded men; to Carlyle and his coterie and imita- 
tors ; toJ. H. Newman and his followers, sundry epithets, more 
emphatic than eulogistic, are commonly applied; and the ge- 
neral accuracy of such judgment upon these men we are very 
far from calling in question. At the same time it must be 
conceded, that by their acquaintance with different forms of 
philosophical speculation, and particularly by a knowledge of the 
philosophical systems of Germany, the three distinct classes of 
writers which have just been named, are favorably distin- 
guished from the great body of our British and American di- 
vines. On set occasions, our popular favorites are wont to 
commend themselves freshly to the “ religious public,” by so- 
lemn utterance of the words, “ Germanism!” “ Neology !” 
when either their capacity, or their will to examine fundamen- 
tally conflicting systems, is at fault. What partsuch defenders 
of orthodoxy may have had in producing recent Pantheistic 
developments, it is not for us to determine. It is certain, how- 
ever, that narrowness of culture, on the part of the defenders 
of orthodox Christianity, and stout opposition to all philoso- 
phies except the empiricism of Locke and his followers, and 
contemptuous language towards philosophy in general, as the 
enemy of the Bible—in this agreeing with the infidel assail- 
ants of revelation—have-not helped at all to check anti-Chris- 
tian tendencies, or to lead those who can be led only by the 
voice of reason, into a calm and satisfying faith. With regard 
to cultivated Englishmen, Archdeacon Hare remarks: * 
‘‘ Among men of intellectual vigor, I will not say the ma- 
jority, but undoubtedly a very large portion, are only with- 
held from open infidelity by giving up their thoughts entirely 








* Life of Sterling, p. 230. 
9 
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to the business of this world, and turning away with a 
compromising indifference from serious inquiries about reli- 
gion.” And he adds: “The men of our days will not be- 
lieve, unless you prove to them that what they are called upon 
to believe does not contradict the laws of their minds, and 
that it rests upon a solid, unshakable foundation.” 

Against such minds, whether in England or America, how 
defend supernaturalism? or rather, how persuade them to em- 
brace it? Will it do to come before them, holding up a faith 
like this :—‘ You are to believe in certain truths, beyond the 
reach of reason, concerning God and His will, and His deal- 
ings with mankind, delivered by inspired witnesses, whose in- 
spiration is proved by miracles; and this intellectual assent to 
credible testimony is Christian faith, and the whole of it!”* 

How many, with such a fragment of the truth in their hands, 
exclaim, lo! the true plan of God’s universal kingdom—the 
way of life revealed ! 

We can never be sufficiently grateful to the Giver of alk 
good, for that practical power of spiritual Christianity visible 
in such a multitude of earnest witnesses among us, and for 
the assurance of its transcendent worth, which these possess in 
theix own inward experience of its divine and divinely 
transforming nature. But that the gospel may do its full work, 
that the intellect of the nation may be constrained to bow be- 
fore it, and be kept in subjection to it, Christian truth must be 
set forth in its simple, heavenly, convincing majesty; the 
strictly supernatural element—that life and living power which 
are in and through Christ Jesus—must be brought into closer 
contact with our reason and conscience ; all history and dogma 
must be made to appear in their connection with His life, and 
with Him, in opposition both to mere historical faith, and to 
the one-sided and wholly subjective conceptions of Pantheism, 
which degenerates into mere morality, and ultimately into 
Atheistic insensibility, and gross immorality. 

But this extensive subject we do not now propose to diseuss— 
the relation of different forms of thought to the general Pan- 
theistic tendency that has been indicated. 

The first two works on our list (the Lives of Sterling, by 
Carlyle and Hare) furnish us with an epitome of that direction 
of thought in the life of poor Sterling; Carlyle’s figure is 
duly prominent in the movement, and also Coleridge’s noble 





* Neander quotes Coleridge, (Leben des J. B. White, p. 4.) as having said of a 
most excellent man, and then strongly rooted in his Christian convictions, that he 
had been led inte infidelity by reading Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 
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stand in opposition thereto, and on the side of the Living and 
True God. We have here, therefore, Sterling as the represen- 
tative of many minds; but we are chiefly concerned at pre- 
sent with the true life of the individual, John Sterling. 

The works are rivals. Both Hare and Carlyle were appointed 
by Sterling his literary executors.* ‘“ Archdeacon Hare and I 
agreed,” says Mr. Carlyle, “that the whole task of selecting 
what writings were to be reprinted, and of drawing up a bio- 
graphy to introduce them, should be left to him alone; and 
done without interference of mine—as accordingly it was, in 
a manner surely far superior to the common, in every good 
quality of editing.” In concluding his “ Life of the Author,” 
Hare mentions the materials on which he had drawn for this 
memorial of his dear friend—to which it does not appear that 
Mr. Carlyle had contributed anything—and expresses the wish 
to have it in his power to insert in a future edition such por- 
tions of other letters as may seem to throw fresh light on his 
friend’s character and opinions. He has evidently sought to 
make a full and truthful portraiture of his beloved friend. It 
is not quite clear, from Carlyle’s own statement, why his book 
was written. The biography was executed, as the two had 
consented it should be, “and visibly everywhere,” says Car- 
lyle, “ bearing testimony to the friendship, the piety, perspi- 
cacity, and other gifts and virtues, of that eminent and amiable 
man,” the Archdeacon. And he adds, ‘Censure, blame of 
this work of Mr. Hare’s, was naturally far from my thoughts.” 
One of his correspondents, however—and all familiar with Mr. 
C.’s books will recognize in the correspondent T’. C. himself— 
points out a “sin in Hare’s book,” which in his judgment is 
ruinous to it as a biography. Sterling is taken up ‘‘as a cler- 
gyman merely.” Now Sterling, he finds, “was a curate for 
exactly eight months; during eight months, and no more, had 
he any special relations to the Church.” A slight matter, truly, 
this eight months’ curacy! And yet, Carlyle could speakt of 
the inward feelings which led to Sterling’s taking orders, as “‘the 
crisis of Sterling’s history ; the turning-point which modified, in 
the most important manner, all the subsequent stages of it ;” and 
when the curacy was thrown up on account of ill-health, the 
same authority avers that “the t¢ rest of Sterling’s life was, in 
great part, a laborious effort of detail to pick the fragments of 





* Carlyle’s Life of John Sterling, p. 3. 


+ P. 110 of Life. t P. 128. 
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it off him.” Quite important, then, in Sterling’s history, may 
that curacy have been, and the matters thereto pertaining. 

But there were other reasons for a fresh biography, which 
are assigned in Carlyle’s own name. ‘“ On the whole, my pri- 
vate thought was—tirst, how happy it comparatively is, for a 
man of any earnestness of life, to have no biography written 
of him ;” secondly, “ that Sterling’s performance and actual or 
seeming importance in this world, was actually not of a kind 
to demand an express biography, even according to the world’s 
usages.” And “the practical conclusion to the whole’—after 
adverting to the fact that a life not satisfactory to him had 
been written—what is it? Why, to write another ! 

This, then, would seem to be the object of Mr. Carlyle’s 
book, to punish Mr. Hare’ for having delineated Sterling’s 
spiritual struggles, and having made his religious life unduly 
prominent, and to show that he was a ‘victorious believer,” 
that is, in Carlyle’s sense of the word. 

The bitter, biting spirit of Carlyle towards Christianity, and 
especially towards Coleridge as its most influential and dreaded 
defender, bursts out headlong in this book—in sneers, jibes, 
taunts without number, and sometimes, we fear, in unwar- 
rantable warping of facts. He is self-contradictory with regard 
to Hare’s memoir, laboriously unjust to Coleridge, quite con- 
temptuous towards such “ moralities” as are marked on “ stone 
tables,” and consistently disregardful of the rights of others, he 
publishes a communication, marked ‘“ Private,” and addressed 
to the editor of the Times, the answer to which, also printed 
in this book, all acquainted with the London “ Times” know 
must have been equally confidential. 

In its belligerent attitude towards the common faith of Chris- 
tians, the book is a remarkable one, and, we may add, a most 

ainful production to those who have long admired the author. 

‘here is hardly a name in the literature of this century, that we 
have been used to put above Carlyle’s. We have some right 
to speak of this man’s faults, as one not reared in any preju- 
dice towards him, but in love and affectionate reverence for the 
greatness and nobleness of his mind and heart. Sterling’s dis- 
criminating praise of him we read eagerly when it first ap- 
peared, twelve years since, in the Westminster Review ; and 
we wondered at and delighted in the mighty wrestling spirit, 
the varied and boundless life and force then and since mani- 
fested in his writings. Obvious enough were his prodigious 
self-conceit, his fierce scorn towards those whom he hated, 
his occasional and studied confounding of right with might, 
his excessive eulogy of earnestness and sincerity of character 
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to the extent of becoming the apologist of the worst acts of the 
worst men in the French revolution—not to speak of that fre- 
quent grotesqueness of style, so much in the mouths of his 
enemies. But in the blaze of his virtues and talents such spots 
were gladly overlooked. What is he now? . Not inferior in 
intellectual power, surely. A huge Titan battling against the 
celestial powers. A man of gigantic bulk and force defying 
the Almighty. Looking at him, as he now stands, as to 
positive belief, is he one step beyond Plato? Nay, he has 
not overtaken Plato. The religion of the rabble of philoso- 
phers was Pantheism; Plato had sought out and noted in 
the idea of God, a personal God and creative power, which, 
he says, is hard to discover, (and impossible to communicate.) 
To discover this great idea, has proved too hard for Thomas 
Carlyle. He scoffs at Kant. Kant’s Theism plagues him. 
Many sharp invectives are hurled at Coleridge. And why? 
Coleridge has passed through his experience into the Chris- 
tian’s peace in believing. Coleridge had greatly influenced 
and directed Sterling and others, shielding them against the in- 
sidious charms of Pantheism; and by many he was regarded 
—particularly in Carlyle’s chosen domain of practical philo- 
sophy and of criticism—as ,“the true sovereign of modern 
English thought;” in those higher walks of criticism, so 
worthily trodden by Carlyle, where the power is required to 
discover and unfold the organic unity of an object, he was 
himself, like the age, indebted to Coleridge. He speaks de- 
ridingly of Schleiermacher, Tholuck, and Neander. Is this 
quite honest in Carlyle, or is it ignorance of the men at whom 
he makes a mock? Noticeable also is Carlyle’s labor with his 
friend Sterling to bring him out of his faith in a personal God, 
and his more than doubtful success in this labor of love. The 
things really to be reprehended in those noble disciples and 
apologists of Christian truth, Coleridge, Neander, and others, 
at whom he levels his sneers, were no defects in the eyes of 
Carlyle. He surely did not censure them for inadequate 
views of Holy Scripture and its objective authority, for insuffi- 
cient conceptions of Sin in its relation to Law and to Expiation ; 
but their whole-hearted trust in Christ, as redeeming them by 
his death unto a blessed and eternal life—this faith, and the 
power with which it was held and wielded, was their offence 
with the teacher, whose book is before us. 
Carlyle’s book on Sterling, compared with Hare’s, is superior 
as avivid picture of events, and of intellectual traits, to the un- 
pretending memoir by the Archdeacon. The wonderful dra- 
matic power of Carlyle is finely displayed. By grouping to- 
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gether accessory circumstances, and the characters of distin- 
guished friends around the principal figure—by bringing be- 
fore us Sterling’s early home, the beautiful scenery that bor- 
dered his different “ peregrinations” in search of health, his 
mother, and that notable figure his father——for all which Hare’s 
brief sketch did not afford room—the man and his life are 
presented in a very striking light. Nothing that breathes 
more force and fire has proceeded from even Carlyle’s pen. 
Such passages gleam on pages 98, 209, 247, 317, 824; our ex- 
tracts must be very brief. On Sunday and Tuesday of the 
same week in April, 1848, Sterling’s mother and wife had 


died. 


“He had loved his excellent kind mother, as he ought and well might; 
in that good heart, in all the wanderings of his own, there had ever been a 
shrine of warm piety, of mother’s love, and blessed soft affections for him ; 
and now it was closed in the eternities forevermore. His poor life-partner, 
too, his other self, who had faithfully attended him so long in all his pil- 
grimings, cheerily footing the heavy tortuous ways along with’him, can fol- 
low him no farther; sinks now at his side: ‘The rest of your pilgrimings 
alone, O friend adieu, adieu!’ She, too, is forever hidden from his eyes; 
and he stands, on the sudden, very solitary amid the tumult of fallen 
and falling things. ‘My little baby girl is doing well; poor little wreck 
cast upon the sea-beach of life. My children require me tenfold now. 
What I shall do is all confusion and darkness.’ 

“The younger Mrs. Sterling was a true good woman ; loyal-hearted, wil- 
ling to do well, and struggling wonderfully to doit amid her languors and 
infirmities ; rescuing in many ways, with beautiful female heroism and ad- 
droitness, what of fertility their uncertain, wandering, unfertile way of life 
still left possible, and cheerily making the most of it. A genial, pious, and 
harmonious fund of character was in her; and withal an indolent, half-un- 
conscious force of intellect, and justness, and delicacy of perception, which 
the casual acquaintance scarcely gave her credit for. J remember her melo- 
dious, rich, plaintive tone of voice; and an exceeding bright smile which 
she sometimes had, effulgent with sunny gayety and true humor, among 
other fine qualities, 

“Sterling has lost much in these two hours; how much that has long 
been can never again be for him? Twice in one morning, so to speak, has 


a mighty wind smitten the corners of his house; and much lies in dismal 
ruins around him.”* 


This makes us think better of Carlyle too; and we almost 
forget, as we read, the fierce shattering blows which he deals 
at all existing things—only to destroy. 

But what a picture is this which follows of Sterling, at ‘one 
of the saddest dinners ;” and what thoughts does it stir in us 
respecting Carlyle! ‘Our conversation was waste and logical, 





* P. 317. 
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not joyful and harmoniously effusive ; Sterling’s silent sadness 
was painfully apparent through the bright mask he had bound 
himself to wear. Withal one could notice now, as on his last 
visit, a certain sternness of mood, unknown in better days; as 
if strange gorgon-faces of earnest destiny were more and more 
rising round him, and the time for sport were past.”* 

A pleasanter bit of reminiscence, pertaining to the year ’88, 
must conclude these extracts: 


“But now, autumn approaching, Sterling had to quit clubs, for matters 
of sadder consideration. One of the liveliest recollections I have, connected 
with the Anonymous Club, is that of once escorting Sterling, after a certain 
meeting there, which I had seen only towards the end, and now remember 
nothing of, except that on breaking up, he proved to be incumbered with 
a carpet-bag, and could not at once find a cab for Knightsbridge. Some 
small bantering hereupon, during the instants of embargo. But we car- 
ried his carpet-bag, slinging it on my stick, two or three of us alternately, 
through dusty vacant streets, under the gas-lights and the stars, towards 
the surest cab-stand; still jesting, or pretending to jest, he and we, not in 
the mirthfulest manner; and had (I suppose) our own feelings about the 
poor pilgrim, who was to go on the morrow, and had hurried to meet us 
in this way, as the last thing before leaving England.” 


This book of Carlyle’s gives the picture of a real man, no 
doubt. But is it, on the whole, the man John Sterling? The 


inner life and struggles, are these depicted and truthfully, as 
well as the play of that keen shifting intellect upon literature 
and upon society? Sterling has said himself in a memorable 
passage in his article on Carlyle:+ ‘“ By earnest longing to fulfil 
the moral law did no man, from Adam to the Baptist, from 
Paul to Luther, ever yet find peace on earth. A fervid and 
meditative spirit carries conscience with it as a divine curse, if 
this be not transfigured and glorified into the revelation of a 
good higher than all laws of duty. The regenerate religious 
believer enjoys communion with an unseen, ever-present 
deity ;* thus, “the agonizing conscience is reconciled with 


the universe, and so lights up the soul, without consuming it 
to the ashes of sorrow. Now in Johnson this higher conscious- 
ness never took complete effect.” 

Sterling, as is well known, had struggle, and deep unrest; 
did he ever attain “this higher consciousness,’—did he “find 


peace on earth,” which he seems to be well aware is attainable 











* P. 324. Pace tua kind friend! we transcribe here a penciling from the 
margin. ‘Who knows! Was not the deadly influence of Carlyle upon the 
religious sentiments of Sterling perceptible in this change in his natural moods ! 
i believe it was, and do not envy the robber who took his faith from him.” 

t Essays and Tales, vol.i., p. 319. 
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for man? Answer to this you will find none that is full and 
satisfactory in all Mr. Carlyle’s pages. He begins by speak- 
ing of his friend (p. 9) as a “ victorious believer,” meaning by 
this, one who had found rest in forsaking all faith in a personal 
God, but he ends by giving a melancholy picture of the glooms 
that were folding themselves about his “ believer.” Glad are 
we to say, that such darkness as this did not enwrap the soul of 
Sterling. | 

Carlyle finds fault with the prominence given to the religious 
life of Sterling in Hare’s book. Yet, we are compelled to 
think this picture the true portraiture of the man. And we 
confess the impression is made by it of a stronger, more 
thoughtful, and profound character, than is made by Carlyle’s 
account of his “ good Sterling.” 

Let us, then, glance over the history of Sterling’s mind. 
With his early intellectual and spiritual developments, Arch- 
deacon Hare was remarkably familiar. He is, assuredly, the 
witness on this point, as friend and teacher; Carlyle did not 
know him till he had reached his twenty-ninth year, and had 
no acquaintance like Hare’s with the formative stages of Ster- 
ling’s character. 

At a very early age the idea of duty was awakened in Ster- 
ling’s soul. ‘He distinctly remembered having speculated 
on points of philosophy, and especially on the idea of Duty, 
which presented itself to him in this way: Jf J could save my 
papa and mama from being killed, I know I should at once do tt. 
Now why? To be killed would be very painful; and yet I should 
give my own consent to being killed. ‘The solution presented it- 
self as a dim, awe-stricken feeling of unknown obligation ;” this 
occurred before his eighth year. The archdeacon goes on to 
relate incidents belonging to the same period—the effect pro- 
duced on his mind by a few words of praise which his father 
had bestowed on some verses, that subsequently encouraged 
him in his efforts when disheartened by the fear of never 
being able to do anything; and instances of “the self-for- 
getting energy that distinguished him even from his e¢hild- 
hood.” 

At college, where Hare was his instructor, he formed friend- 
ships that lasted through life, and were among the greatest 
blessings of his life; among those valued and intimate friends 
were Richard Trench and Frederic Maurice,—to the latter of 
whom he often declared that he owed more than to any other 
man, except Coleridge. ‘To Coleridge (he writes in 1836) I 
owe education.” Beginning with 1828, he often saw Coleridge 
during the last years of his life; and was one of the two dis- 
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ciples who attended his funeral in 1834. In 35, he first saw 
Thomas Carlyle, and they were drawn very closely together. 
Sterling had returned to England in ’82, after an eighteen 
months’ residence in the island of St. Vincent, whither he had 
gone seeking relief from dangerous pulmonary illness. Be- 
fore this return, began the purpose to devote himself to the 
work of the ministry. “Those pilgrimings to Coleridge,” 
even Carlyle admits, indicate that deeper wants had been 
making themselves felt, and while yet at St. Vincent's “a 
grand whirlwind of repentance” had struck him. Earnest 
struggling and prayer both biographers speak of, as marking 
ny period, and ushering in a spiritual crisis in Sterling’s 
ife. 

In August of the same year, he wrote thus to a friend:— 
“ Disciplined by many grave events, and not, I trust, un- 
guided by the Holy Spirit, I have begun of late to read the 
Bible with diligence and unfailing interest, and have in some 
degree learned by experience the power and advantage of 
prayer, and enjoy, what I never knew before, and what even 
now is checkered with many fears, a lively and increasing 
hope that I may be able to overcome the world. It is the 
subject that now perpetually fills my mind,” &. Complying 
with the advice of his friend Hare, and led, as Carlyle says, 
by “Coleridge Philosophy”—to which his second biographer 
is disposed to attribute well nigh all religious movements in 
England that are offensive to himself—he was ordained in 
1884, and at once became Mr. Hare’s curate in quiet Herst- 
monceux. This step Carlyle flatly reproves, as “rash, false, 
unwise and unpermitted.” And naturally. For he verily 
believes, guided by the “astral light” that shines for him, that 
there is now “no fixed highway more towards the eternal 
kingdoms ;” “the old spiritual highways and recognized paths 
to the eternal, now all torn up and flung in heaps, submerged 
in unutterable boiling mud-oceans of hypocrisy and unbelieva- 
bility, of brutal living atheism and damnable dead putrescent 
cant.” Such being the fact, thus lucidly set forth by “ pro- 
phet Carlyle,” no guides are any longer needed over non- 
existent paths, and why should deacons and priests be made ? 
"Tis well to note here, as we pass on, a touch of that ‘can?’ of 
Pantheism, now almost “ putrescent,” for it has been found in 
all of Mr. Carlyle’s books for at least these fifteen years past ; 
and in the present work its pet phrases are frequently pro- 
truded. 

The propriety of Sterling’s taking orders may doubtless be 
fairly called in question; and with regard to that measure, 
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most persons would be apt to believe in the competency of 
such a friend as Hare to give good counsel. His little book 
alone, “ The Victory of Faith,” might serve to show that he 
well understood what pertains to Christ’s true church and 
His ministry. And yet, from our point of view, a defect 
appears in that admirable work, akin to one noticeable in the 
spiritual development of Sterling’s character. In speaking of 
the nature and work of faith, the sinner’s damning guilt in its 
relations to the holy law and to Christ—particularly to the ex- 
piatory part of the Atonement—is not presented with the 
strength and authority that seem to be demanded by the deep 
wants of the soul. A sharp, clear, well-defined, and profound 
consciousness of sin—the “ law-work” of the old divines—such 
as prepared Augustine and Luther to have strong faith in 
Christ and so enter into rest, does not stand forth prominently 
in the religious life of Sterling. 

There is no evidence whatever that Sterling ever regretted 
his having entered the ministry ; there is much going to prove 
that he long retained a lively interest in the Church of England, 
and, that declining, an earnest love for all which relates to 
Christ’s universal Church. In Hare’s unhesitating judgment, 
the brief term of Sterling’s ministry was fraught with blessings 
to himself, “in giving him a definite purpose and aim, a definite 
field of action, which to a man of his energy was almost a 
necessity. ‘To the last, though much changed in many of his 
interests and of his views, he looked back with thankfulness to 
his work at Herstmonceux.” It was his own declaration, 
seven years later, and long after his brief service had ended, 
that ‘‘ his inmost nature was set right at last and made healthy” 
by that step. Noteworthy and very beautiful was his glowing 
zeal as pastor—a pretty decided vindication of his course in 
taking orders. He has strongly stated his views with regard 
to his ministerial duties—duties which, as his friend testifies, 
he discharged in all weathers to the risk of his own health, 
with great energy, diligence and gentleness: 


“The only way for a clergyman,” (says Sterling,) “ the best way for all, 
to regard the parish they live in, is as a church, in the primitive Christian 
sense of the word. Now let us consider how St. Paul would be likely to 
act, if placed in another age than his own, and confined to one small division 
of country, in short, if he were in the situation of a modern parish priest. 
Is it not plain that he would substitute, for his former wide excursions, the 
greatest possible intensity of influence in detail? It would be no longer 
from Jerusalem to Damascus, to Arabia, to Derbe, Lystra, Ephesus, 
Philippi, Athens, Corinth, Rome, that he would travel; but each house would 
be to him what each of those great cities was, a place where he would bend 
his whole being, and spend his heart, for the conversion, purification, eleva- 
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tion of those under hisinfluence. The whole man weuld be forever at work 
for this purpose,—head, heart, knowledge, time, body, possessions,—all 
would be directed to this end; and, except so far as other duties, viz. those to 
a family, interfered, to this end alone. And if Paul would have done this, 
each of us ought to try to doso, There are doubtless two particular depart- 
ments, which peculiarly require an apostolic faithfulness—I mean worship 
and education. I often think myself ready for any sacrifice, yet give away 
the next minute to some paltry temptation of temper, or indolence, or 
pleasure, or vainglory. And even in meditating on the mind of the apostles, 
I dare not calculate how much of my own wish for their zeal, and for doing 
their works, is a mere selfish lust of activity, or a desire for the praiseZof 
men, So that this, like so many other speculations and projects, must end, 
I fear, only in a prayer to God, to pardon the sins I have committed, while 
the thoughts have been passing through my mind—and to give me the 


honest heart and single eye, without which all attempts to serve him are 
miserable hypocrisy.’ 


Truly one would say, “the root of the matter” is in this 
man: nor is there anything to show that the spirit of Christ, 
evinced in these words, which is described by him in 1840 as 
‘‘a prevailing temper of reverential and affectionate self-denial,” 
ever ceased to characterize him. 

After a curacy of eight months, Sterling was forced to give 
up its duties, on account of ill health; and during the ten 
years that remained to him in this world, his life was a constant 
struggle with disease; it was spent in wandering from place to 
mot as health required. He still made his loved parish his 
10me for a year, his affections were never separated from those 
scenes, and in death he loved to have near him the Bible which 
he had used among the cottages of Herstmonceux. Carlyle’s 
intimations, occurring here and there in his book, that other 
‘misgivings’ and doubts beside those connected with ill health 
were at the bottom of this change, appear to be absolutely 
without foundation. While suffering from disease, after a four 
months’ trial of the duties of his post, he mentions the fact to 
Mr. Hare, but‘adds, ‘“ I have not the slighest intention, and cer- 
tainly no wish to abandon my post.” When compelled to 
leave by the advice of medical men, he expresses the deepest 
regret, and refers to the months of his ministry as the most 
bright and healthy part of his life. Immediately after this 
began his acquaintance and intimacy with Carlyle; and one 
of the first acts of his friendship was writing to the author of 
Sartor Resartus a long and searching criticism on that work— 
abundantly praised, but severely censured, also, in his letter— 
in which he sums up his objections to Teufelsdréckh, his style, 
and his principles, by pointing to this fact: ‘ Now, what dis- 
tinguishes him, not merely from the greatest and best men who 
have been on earth for eighteen hundred years, but from the 
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whole body of those who have been working forwards towards 
the good, and have been the salt and light of the world, is this: 
that he does not believe in a God.” How want of peace and 
fierce dissatisfaction result from this, he shows, and proceeds: 
‘Something of this state of mind I may say that I understand ; 
for | have myself experienced it. Andin what isthis grounded? 
It is, as I believe, simply in the difference on that point, viz: 
the clear, deep, habitual recognition of a one living, personal 
God, essentially good, wise, true, and holy, the Author of all 
that exists.” And how does the author of Teufelsdrickh 
receive this description at once of himself and his hero? Very 
much in the tone of flippancy which seems to have charac- 
terized his subsequent discussions with Sterling on this subject. 
He remarks on this part of his friend’s letter: ‘Then follow 
now several pages on ‘ Personal God,’ and other abstruse or 
indeed properly unspeakable matters—these I will suppress.” 

For several years, it is plain, that Sterling’s mind was 
chiefly occupied by theological topics; ‘church extension” 
was so much a favorite with him that this is made a special 
object of Carlyle’s ridicule. During the period of his greatest 
moral and intellectual energy,* the works he planned and en- 
gaged in with laborious thought related to the elucidation of 
religious truth, and the highest good of the church. He re- 
garded himself as bound to the duties of a clergyman, till his 
energies were impaired by’continued ill health, and he addicted 
himself to what he styles “desultory campaigning” in the 
fields of literature. The making of poems and tales, Carlyle 
deems a great advance upon his clergyman’s life; but not such 
was Sterling’s own judgment while he had health for continu- 
ous labor. During this entire period “he was chiefly im- 
pressed with the great Christian idea of sin, and the conse- 
quent necessity of redemption.” He was so much delighted 
with the thorough-going views of sin presented in Tholuck’s 
True Initiation of the Doubter, that he translated the book; and 
Carlyle quotes him asimputing it as the main defect in the 
theology of a revered friend, that he had ‘an insufficient ap- 
prehension of the reality and depth of sin.” This does not 
look as if Sterling had entertained misgivings with regard to 
the spiritual functions of his curacy, and therefore abandoned 
it. 

Even Hare would seem, because he looked on his friend 
with the eyes of a churchman, to have overstated somewhat 





* Hare, p. 82 and p. 92. 
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the amount of Sterling’s deviation from our common Christian 
faith. Language like the following has not the same sound to 
the Congregationalist and Presbyterian, which it would natu- 
rally have to the lover of prelacy : - 


“T will own to you, (he writes in 1836,) that I find myself more and 
more removed from all the views in which the Church of England divines 
differ from the foreign Protestant churches. I cannot trace this tendency 
to any corrupt self-indulgence of my own, but find that, the more I en- 
deavor to draw near in heart, mind, and life to the Saviour, and the more 
earnestly I strive to know and do the will of God, the less 1 seem disposed 
to admit anything like the claims of a hierarchy.” 


This we should call decided progress. 

After 1839 a change took place, showing itself chiefly in 
Sterling’s readiness to regard literature as henceforth his voca- 
tion. ‘The means are not at hand for estimating precisely the 
extent to which he altered or modified his former religious be- 
lief; in one of his most distinct statements, while awarding 
praise to Strauss’s Life of Jesus in regard to its historical criti- 
cisms, he adds, “ According to my conviction, this searching 
and comprehensive criticism leaves the ideas of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, the Atonement, and the offices of the Spirit, 
precisely where they were.” This language he held in the 
later years of his life. To whatever extent he yielded to the 
Pantheistic influences that were about his path, there is no 
reason for concluding that he can be truly styled “a victorious 
believer,” in the sense of having rested in any form of Panthe- 
ism. Rather do we discern strong grounds for believing that 
such stage in the down-hill road he never reached; but by 
means of the ineradicable principle and power of his early 
faith was mercifully saved from plunging into that cheerless, 
godless abyss. Probably he acceded to Carlyle’s creed, that 
literature is the great good of our age; and into many hurtful 
snares he may have fallen—they were thickly spread about 


him. In somefine remarks, Hare shows at length* the connec- . 


tion between such views in the mind of Sterling, and his hav- 
ing been withdrawn from the practical, active duties of the 
ministry, and the disastrous effect of mere speculation, unba- 
lanced and unsteadied by action. 

To the reality and inward vitality of his faith, however 
overlaid at times, the best testimony is given by the truly 
Christian resignation, and peace, and penitence, breathed in his 





* Hare, p. 125, et seq. 
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last letters and messages to friends. For many years Sterling 
had been sorely tried by disease; other sufferings were now 
mingled in his cup. While much enfeebled, a twofold stun- 
ning blow falls upon him in the death of his mother and his 
wife. But he does not give himself up to his great grief; the 
feeling of duty to his children commanded him to overcome 
his sorrow. ‘He called them round him, told them of their 
loss, and wrote down these words, ‘The Lord gave; and the 
Lord hath taken away: blessed be the name of the Lord! 
and ‘Blessed are they that mourn; for they shall be com- 
forted;’ which he desired them to copy out and learn. Le 
told them that he must now try to be a mother as well as a 
father to them. On the evening after the funeral, feeling quite 
worn out, he said to them, as he bade them good night, ‘If I 
am taken from you, God will take care of you.’”* Four days 
before his mother’s death, he wrote to her: 


“Dear mother, there is surely something uniting us that cannot perish. 
I seem so sure of a love which shall last and reunite us, that even the re- 
membrance, painful as that is, of all my own follies and ill tempers, cannot 
shake this faith. When I think of you, and know how you feel towards 
me, and have felt for every moment of almost forty years, it would be too 
dark to believe we shall never meet again. It was from you thatI first 
learnt to think, to feel, to imagine, to believe; and these powers, which can- 
not be extinguished, will one day enter anew into communion with you, 
I have bought it very dear by tlie prospect of losing you in this world; but 
since you have been so ill, everything has seemed to me holier, loftier, and 
more lasting, more full of hope and final joy. May God bless you, dearest 
mother. It is much to believe that He feels for you, all that you have ever 
felt for your children.” 


A few weeks later, referring to his wife, he speaks of the 
confident hope that we are not divided forever.” 

Energetic employment of his mind had always been essen- 
tial to Sterling; he had nobly labored for years under circum- 
stances that would have seemed to most persons to excuse from 
attempting anything. The last summer of his life, in this 
state of what he deemed utter uselessness, he wrote: “Is it 
wrong to pray that this cup may pass away. But I hope I 
may be able to submit and to endure.” ‘T’o Hare he wrote about 
the same time: 

“The faces of the poor people at Herstmonceux have recurred to me very 
often, especially of some whom I saw dying there. Though with so much 
less of outward comfort, their patience exceeded mine; yet on any ground 


I have little to complain of. This world lies even now clear and bright be- 
fore me, and being good in itself, is the prelusive image of a still better one. 








* Hare’s Memoir, p. 207. 
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It will be a most blessed release when I am called away ; for I cannot hope 
ever again to be of the smallest use in this world. Farewell! You can 
never know the fondness with which I recall the minutest portion of our 
intercourse. We shall meet again, be well assured. Christianity is a great 
comfort and blessing to me, although I am quite unable to believe all its 
original documents. I am thankful for all things, and hope much.” 


What a delightful contrast between the spirit breathed 
through all these words of Sterling, and the impression of the 
man conveyed by Carlyle’s book, and not least by the letter 
to himself, written six weeks before the death of Sterling, 
with which his narrative is closed. We cannot believe that 
in his case the sad shipwreck of faith was made which some 
have imagined. Long before this he had said, in allusion to 
his theological speculations: “In the midst of all perplexities 
and anxieties, 1 have an inward peace to be thankful for, 
which controversies do not destroy, and derived from a region 
which my speculative doubts do not approach. I can wish 
my friends no higher blessing, than that they may share in 
abundance, that of which a small measure consoles me under 
all troubles.” Three weeks later than the date of his publish- 
ed letter to Carlyle, we find the dying man writing to a dear i 
friend as follows: ‘There is, unless [ am greatly deceived, a ; 
character of calmness and hope and mellow evening peace diffused , 
through these little things (some of his last compositions) that : 
will at least interest my friends.” On his last day of life, after i 
“scribbling some little verses of thanks” to valued friends, i 
who had comforted him by letters just received, he writes a ! 
few lines in pencil, and giving them to his sister, says, “ This f 
is for you: you will care more for this.” Read the last words t 
written by him of whom Thomas Carlyle would have us think 
that he died a ‘ victorious’ Pantheist : 


“Could we but hear all Nature’s voice, 
From glow-worm up to sun, 

’T would speak in one concordant sound, 
‘Thy will, O God, be done!’ 


“ But hark, a sadder, mightier prayer, 

From all men’s hearts that live— 
Thy willbe done in earth and heaven, 
And Thou my sins forgive !” i 









He murmured over the last two lines to himself. As it 
grew dark, he appeared to be seeking for something, and on 
his sister’s asking what he wanted, said, ‘‘ Only the old Bible 
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which I used so often at Herstmonceux in the cottages."* A 
brief, cheerful conversation with his brother followed ; he soon 
grew worse, and before eleven o'clock his spirit had gone to 
Him, whose forgiveness he besought in his last hours, and 
whose forgiving love he had rejoiced in years before. 

That Sterling had attained to the measure of the stature of 
a perfect man in Christ Jesus—that he was a full-grown Chris- 
tian—we do not pretend; nor that he had accomplished that 
harmonizing of faith with philosophy which for him was ne- 
cessary in order to the truest and deepest peace. It was an 
incomplete life, broken off in its development by untoward 
influences; but he had “hope in his death,” and partook in 
no small measure of Christ’s spirit through life. When he 
could pray to God for pardon, we see that Carlyle’s teachings 
were far enough from being sovereign over his heart. All 
was not ‘‘ good,”+ or why pray to be forgiven? Consciousness 
of sin, on his part, and of partaking in a sinful nature, his life 
had all along showed; can one imagine anything like this in 
the Pantheist ? Does he ever cry, “I have sinned; Do Thou 
my sins forgive?” Hare’s language on this point we had un- 
accountably overlooked, till this moment, and take pleasure 
in citing here: 


“Sterling’s last words, and those last precious lines which he wrote, 
prove how entirely he had been delivered, during the solitude and silence of 
his sick room, from all forms of Pantheistic delusion,—if, indeed, he was 
ever bewildered thereby—and how the consciousness of sin, and of the 
need of forgiveness, was still predominant in his soul.” 


Of Carlyle and Coleridge, in the way of a critical estimate 
of the men and their work, and of some minds in Germany 
and this country that represent more or less distinctly the te- 
nets and the tendencies in religion which the one urges and 
which the other fought against, we had designed to speak 
more explicitly, in elucidation of the process and the results 
of Pantheism in the individual and in society; but this is not 
now the place. 

‘“* Prove all things ; HOLD FAST THAT WHICH IS GOOD. Re- 
pent ; and believe in the Lord Jesus Christ.” These old commands 
are freshly announced and re-inforced by the life of Sterling. 





* Hare’s Memoir, p. 218. 

t It was thus Sterling wrote of Carlyle: ‘I find in all my conversations with 
him, that his fundamental position is, the good of evil. This is very closely 
connected with Pantheism, and also with the dusty glare of discontent which 
pervades Carlyle’s whole mind ; for, by a fine necessity of our being, the evil 
that we deny thereby becomes only the more present to us, and its final ex 


tinction becomes impossible, till it has revealed itself in all its depth and re- 
ality.” 
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Art. VIIIL—NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Revelation of St. John, Expounded for those who Search the Scriptures. 
By E. W. Henestensere, Doctor and Professor of Theology in Berlin. 
Translated from the original by the Rev. Patrick Fatrsairy, author of 
“Typology of Scripture,” &c. Vol. I. New-York: Robert Carter and i 
Brother. 1852. 8vo. Pp. 521. 


The Messrs. Carter deserve the thanks of biblical scholars and of all 
thoughtful readers of the Scriptures, for this prompt republication of the 
translation of Hengstenberg’s Exposition of the Revelation. This volume 
contains all that Hengstenberg has published, and is the first of the en- 
tire work; and the author has sent it forth by itself from a sense of duty, 
as we learn from his Preface, “to endeavor according to the best of (his) | 
ability, that the rich treasures of counsel and comfort which the Lord has 
provided for us in this book, should as soon as possible be made accessible 
to those who desire to possess it.’ An Introduction of forty-four pages 
discusses the time of the composition of the Revelation. The author main- 
tains in opposition to Ewald and Lucke, that it was composed in the reign of 
Domitian; and he fortifies his view by a clear and able statement of nu- 
merous external and internal proofs. The Exposition, which follows, ex- 
tends to the end of the 12th chapter of the Revelation. We cannot pre- 
sume to speak with authority of the distinctive merits of this work; but 
what we know by personal experience of the thorough scholarship and 
the exact learning of the author, and of his honesty of spirit and sincere 
piety, marred as we believe these qualities are by his want of liberality, is 
for us a sure guarantee of the intrinsic value and usefulness of the Ex- 
position. We wish to call attention especially to the fact, that this work 
is not meant exclusively for theologians and biblical scholars; it contains 
but little philological matter, and is written in a style suited for all intelli- 
gent readers, who earnestly wish to increase their acquaintance with the 
contents of the most interesting, though difficult, portion of the New-Tes- 
tament which it aims to expound, 





The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, afterwards Mistress Mil- 
ton. 

Essays from the London Times; a Collection of Personal and MHistorical 
Sketches. 

The Yellowplush Papers. By W. M. Tracxeray. 

Recollections of a Journey through Tartary, Thibet and China, during the 
years 1844, 1845, and 1846. By M. Hvo, Missionary Priest of the Con- 
gregation of St. Lazarus. 2 vols. New-York: 12mo. D, Appleton 
& Co. 1852. 


These are successive volumes of a “ Popular Library,” which the Messrs. 
Appleton, with their usual discernment and enterprise, have projected and 
are fast carrying forward, with the laudable design of forming “a perma- 
nent classical series of the best literature,” adapted in subject-matter, form 
and price, to “the widest popular circulation.” 

The first of these volumes is a work of fiction, but in a high sense is full 


10 
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of reality, as it is eminently true to human nature and character, and has 
al! the living force of probability. It is founded upon Milton’s ill-matched 
first marriage, the misadventures of which, as is well known, not only 
clouded the great poet’s heart and home, but also wrought a mischievous 
influence in his head and his study, and by bringing about marvelous 
changes in his theological opinions, resulted in those elaborate arguments 
for divorce, entitled ‘The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce,” the Judg- 
ment of Martin Bucer, concerning Divorce, and the “Tetrachordon.” In 
the form of a diary, beginning with her seventeenth birthday, we have a 
narrative, in charmingly natural style, and in the quaint English of the 17th 
century, of the young girl’s merry home and country-life in her father’s 
mansion; her courtship and her marriage to Mr, Milton, whose years were 
double her own, and his tastes and habits point-blank different; of the first 
four weeks’ very hard trying to be happy in the city, sombre, bookish 
home of her husband, far away “from fresh Ayre and greene Fields ;” of the 
visit to her father’s, and the troubles it led to; the succeeding months of 
separation, and finally of the reconciliation and re-union, “ the clear shining 
after rain,” when she became “ the most joyfulle happy wife of Mr. John 
Milton.” The subject is extremely well managed by the writer, and the 
work exhibits rare powers of conception and composition. 

The ‘ Essays from the London Times” are a very remarkable collection 
of literary papers for a daily journal, and probably no other newspaper in 
the world can furnish a collection of like ability. Devoted to topics of 
great and permanent interest in biography, history and general literature, 
they are written with marked originality by men who were masters of 
their subjects, and who evidently rank high among the literary men of 
England. The articles on Lord Nelson, Howard, the French Revolution, 
and on Dean Swift, are especially valuable ; and it was a happy and useful 
idea to transfer them from the columns of the Times to a more lasting and 
generally accessible literary form. 

“The Yellowplush Papers” is a characteristic work of Mr. Thackeray, 
and will be welcomed, in their present shape, by all in this country who 
relish that popular author’s keen wit, caustic satire, and painfully truthful 
portraitures of life and character, 

The last of the above mentioned publications is one of the most curious 
and original works of the day. It is the narrative of a three years’ mis- 
sionary tour of two Catholic priests, M. Huc and M. Gabet, in Thibet, 
Tartary and China, among regions and tribes of people, concerning whose 
institutions, and manners, and customs, comparatively little has hitherto 
been published or even known. The journey failed of its principal object, 
the establishment of a mission in the capital of Thibet; but it nevertheless 
yielded most valuable fruits in the solid as well as entertaining informa- 
tion which was gained and is here communicated concerning the countries 
through which lay the route of the travelers, the character of the people, 
their forms of government and religion, and their habits of domestic and 
social life. M. Hue and his companion braved all varieties of hardships, 
and exposures to peril and suffering, with a fearless, resolute spirit, and 
apparently animated by a sincere desire to be the bearers of a purer reli- 
gion to the idolatrous nations to whom they had been sent. The work is 
written with clearness and intelligence, and we must fain believe with 
honesty and veracity, although it tells some most marvelous stories which 
one is sorely tempted to reject as pure inventions. The writer, though for 
the most part simple-minded, (at least as it appears,) and abundant in good 
faith, yet now and then strikes into a vein of pleasant and knowing humor, 
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that adds much to the vivacity of the narrative. Altogether these two 
volumes make up a remarkable and an uncommonly readable work. Sober 
readers and scholars may gain from it large accessions to their knowledge 
of some of the remotest regions and nations of Asia ; the lovers of the de- 
scriptive and the marvelous will find it abundant in fresh pictures of 
strange scenery, and in wonderful incident and adventure ; and Protestant 
Christians of all communions will yield their sympathy to the evidence it 
embodies of an honest and earnest intention to plant the religion of the 
cross among nations immersed in idolatry and superstition. 


A Pilgrimage to Egypt, embracing a Diary on the Nile ; with Observations 
Illustrative of the Manners, Customs and Institutions of the People, and 
of the Present Condition of the Antiquities and Ruins. With numerous 


Engravings. By J. V.C. Suiru, Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1852. 12mo. 
Pp. 383. 


This is an interesting book, to be followed by a similar one on Palestine, 
in which Dr. Smith has recorded the results of his personal observations 
and experience in a recent tour in the East. So many works of this kind 
have lately appeared, that any new aspirant to public favor must have 
some real merit, in order to gain readers for his pages. And such merit 
Dr. Smith certainly seems to have. He writes with freshness and vigor, 
and has the happy art of making the reader the companion of his travels, 
and the witness of what he has himself seen and experienced. It is a very 
spirited and readable book, and is fitted to give clear conceptions of the 
storied regions, of whose people and antiquities it treats. We shall be glad 
to see the promised work on Palestine. 


The Annals of the English Bible. By Curtstopner Anperson. Abridged 
and continued by Samuel Jrenzeus Prime, Secretary of the American 
Bible Society. New-York: Robert Carter & Brother, No. 285 Broad- 
way. 1852. 8vo. Pp. 549. 


It is a singular fact that, until the publication of the work of Mr. Ander- 
son, there existed no complete history of our English Scriptures. Closely 
connected as is the English Bible with the spiritual welfare and with the 
entire civilization of the millions who speak the English tongue, no one 
had undertaken the sacred task of investigating and gathering into a con- 
tinuous record the various facts pertaining to its history. So singular a 
deficiency in the literature of the English language exists, however, no 
longer. It is well supplied by Mr. Anderson’s work, which comprehends 
the Annals of the English Bible, brought down through the three centu- 
ries of its existence to the present time; describing the fierce struggles 
and persecutions attending its origin, and tracing out all its subsequent 
victorious and beneficent progress. It is a work of great learning and 
research, prosecuted with laborious diligence, and with a zealous regard 
to the cause of Christian truth; many important facts and curious inci- 
dents, needful to the knowledge of the subject, it rescues from oblivion, 
and puts together in their right connection ; and these, along with what- 
ever has been hitherto known, but has existed only in detached parts, it 
unites together into a continuous and entire history. In the introduction, 
we have, along with other preliminary topics of interest, a narrative of the 
labors of Wicliffe, which resulted, in 1381, many years before the inven- 
tion of printing, in the English manuscript version, from the Latin, of the 
entire Bible. The body of the work consists of five books, of which the 
first four are devoted to the history of the Bible in England and in Scot- 
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land, from 1500 down to 1650 ; and the fifth covers the period, in Great 
Britain, from the Commonwealth to Queen Victoria, or from 1650 to 1844. 
The closing chapter of the book contains a narrative of the establishment 
and operations of the principal modern associations for the printing and 
circulation of the Bible, and especially of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and of the American Bible Society. Appended to the work is 
a valuable chronological list of all the early editions of English Bibles and 
Testaments, from 1525 to 1611, with the names of the printers and of the 
places where the editions were issued. We regard this as a most useful 
and instructive work. It teaches most impressively the presence of God 
in His written Word, overruling for it by his Providence the plans and 
works of men, and clearing before it a victorious path through their indif- 
ference and their stubborn opposition. It is a striking fact, standing out 
prominent all along the line of these annals of our English Bible, that in 
every important stage of its history, its success has never been owing to 
human powers, either temporal or spiritual, neither. to crowned nor to 
mitred heads, but generally in spite of their virulent hostility; its desti- 
nies have been sigually controlled by the Sovereign Disposer of all events, 
who has raised up individual men from the masses, and made them 
mighty in the defence and propagation of the truth. 

The present volume is, as we learn from the title page, an abridgment. 
Mr. Anderson’s work is there described as “abridged and continued” by 
Mr. Prime, Secretary of the American Bible Society. We are not in 
possession of the original work, but we understand that it Covers two vo- 
lumes octavo. We miss a preface to the American work, explaining the 
manner in which it has been prepared, and how and wherein it has been 
continued. We are, therefore, entirely unable to judge of the labors of 
Mr. Prime, but we presume, that, at all events, the brief sketch of the 
operations of the American Bible Society was added by him. 





Dollars and Cents. By Amy Lorurop. 2 vols. New-York: George P. 
Putnam. 1852. 


We are afraid that the author made a mistake in the title of this book. 
It may strike intelligent readers, either as too odd, or asindieative of some- 
thing rather trivial and unworthy of perusal. For ourselves, however, 
finding Mr. Putnam’s name on it, and seeing it put forth as “uniform” 
with the “ Wide, Wide World,” we were prepossessed in its favor, and on 
trial found ita very entertaining and instructive tale of life and manners, 
and especially illustrative of American society. We cannot help think- 
ing that the work has much closer affinities with “Queechy” and its 
predecessor, than those which grow out of a mere uniformity of printing 
and binding. It has many of the same charaeteristics; its scenes and 
characters are drawn from similar sources, and with like fidelity and 
freshness ; there are characters, indeed, in both so similar, that they might 
belong to the same persons, at different periods of their lives. The style, 
too, is not unlike; marked by the same simplicity and truthfulness, the 
same sprightliness of tone and agreeable humor; and while we meet with 
passages uo less aptly and racily expressed, we also find others which are 
equally wanting in the toil of revision. And what is still more evident, 
there isthe same high moral and religious spirit and the same salutary 
lessons of human life. In short, we think there must be some natural, or 
at least literary, relationship between Miss Elizabeth Wetherell and this 
new comer, Miss Amy Lothrop. At all events, they are laborers in this 
same department of fiction, and give promise ot doing good service in it. 
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Queechy. By Exizasern Wernerett, author of “The Wide, Wide World.” 
2 vols. 12mo. New-York: G. P. Putnam, 1852, 


It is, perhaps, superfluous to say anything of this work, which is already 
a great favorite with the reading public. It was at once seized with avidity 
by multitudes, who had read with profit, as well as delight, “The Wide, 
Wide World,” and who had been for some weeks on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion, from the announcement of another book from the same pen. Now 
that it has at last come, it certainly does not altogether disappoint the high 
expectation entertained of it; still, we are bound to say, that it is 
open to some objections on artistic grounds. Miss Flida, the beautiful he- 
roine, whom everybody must love and honor, is made in some of the early 
chapters to hold rather too high discourse for a child scarcely in her teens, 
which in a dialogue with grown-up men and women, some of them highly 
cultivated, certainly is rather forced and stilted. The conduct of the story, 
too, and in many places the language, bears indubitable marks of hasty pre- 
paration. Careful revision, and a longer interval before publication, even 
if it had fallen far short of the Horatian precept, would have improved the 
work by compression, retouching, and especially, we think, by the omission 
of some of the weeping scenes, which, in spite of their interest, are a little 
too numerous, and require of the amiable characters of the work, and per- 
haps of the readers, rather too costly an outlay of emotion and of tears, 
But for all this, this work has real merit, and is unquestionably most at- 
tractive and interesting. It hasa charm about its pages that wins a way 
for it to many places, and to the hands and the hearts of many readers, for 
the most part strangers to the department of literature to which it belongs, 
It comes forth from a bright, fresh nature, a mind eminently lively and en- 
thusiastic, gifted with imagination and creative power, and from a heart 
and character pervaded by a spirit of genuine truthfulness and intelligent and 
unaffected piety. Its descriptions of home and social life, and the views 
and opinions they embody, are the growth of an observing and vigorous 
intellect; and while they instruct and entertain the reader, are eminently 
fitted to exert a genial moral and religious influence. We hope these vo- 
lumes may have a yet wider circulation, and that we may by and by be 
tasked by the gifted author to describe her path into still higher regions of 
fictitious literature. 


4A Book for «a Corner, By Letcu Hunt. 1 vol 12mo. New-York: G. 
P. Putnam. 

Up the Rhine. By Tuomas Hoop. Two parts, in2 vols. 12mo. G. P. 
Putnam. 1852, 


Mr. Putnam, too, is in the field, with his usual enterprise and intelligence, 
with a series of books for the people, entitled “ Putnam’s Semi-monthly 
Library” for travelers and the home circle. The above volumes are the 
last published of the series, forming numbers nine, ten and eleven. The 
series is intended to furnish, at a low price, books worth reading; they are 
taken from all departments of literature, and are printed on excellent paper, 
in fair legible type, put into convenient form, bound in strong paper covers, 
are mailable like the magazine, easily carried in the traveler’s pocket, every 
volume containing upwards of two hundred pages—all at the low price of 
twenty-five cents each. The first of the above volumes is a very readable 
book, consisting of passages from various authors, collected and edited by 
Leigh Hunt. Hood’s Up the Rhine, which is contained in the remaining 
two, is a work we have long known; and we have often been surprised 
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in not finding it re-published in this country. It is in Hood’s best style, 
full of life and humor, of descriptions of character, and of dialogue taken fresh 
from the original, and irresistibly mirthful. This semi-monthly library of 
Mr. Putnam is admirably suited to American uses, and we hope it will find 
a sufficiently large sale to make it remunerative. 


The Household of Sir Thomas More. Libellus a Margareta More, quin- 
decim annos nata, Chelseiae inceptus. New-York: Charles Scribner, 
145 Nassau-street. 1852. 12mo. Pp. 174. 


Another book in the style of the “ Diary of Lady Willoughby” and the 
“ Life of Mary Powell,” and nowise inferior to its predecessors. In the 
form of a journal, professedly written by his daughter in the old English 
diction, it unfolds the daily, domestic, literary and official life of the great 
English chancellor, and illustrates those eminent private and public vir- 
tues, and especially that inflexible adherence to truth, which finally cost 
him his life. The book is in the best, and we may say, the truest style of 
fiction ; we get from it the most life-like conceptions of the character and 
the life of Sir Thomas More; we love him for his simplicity and warm 
sympathies in the family and in social life, and we honor and revere his 
stern integrity and heroic devotion to truth and duty. Prefixed to this 
American edition is a sketch of Sir Thomas’ life, taken from Lodge’s 
“ Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain.” 


The Solar System ; a Descriptive Treatise upon the Sun, Moon and Planets, 
including an Account of all the Recent Discoveries. By J. Russe.y 
Hinp, Foreign Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society of London, 
&c. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 1852. 


This is the first volume of a series projected by Mr. Putnam, intended 
to embody attractive treatises by competent writers, and entitled “ Popular 
and Practical Science.” It is not a scientific treatise on astronomy, but 
aims to furnish the latest information on all points conneeted with the 
solar system, for the use of the numerous readers who are unable to pur- 
sue a regular study of the principles of the science. In tlfis volume are 
described the sun, moon and planets; but it is the author’s intention to ap- 
ply the same method in subsequent volumes to comets and meteors, and 
to the stars and nebulee. 


History of the United States from the ey of the American Continent. 


By Georce Bancrort. Vol. IV. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1852. 
It requires careful study fully to appreciate the merits and defects of 
Mr. Bancroft as a historian. We frankly confess, that our first impressions 
were not favorable. There seemed to be a certain vagueness of thought 
and corresponding faults of style ; but a more familiar acquaintance with 
the earlier volumes has convinced us that he is entitled to the credit of 
patient research and general impartiality. Upon the whole, his history 
of the colonization of this country is the best which has been written, and 
we have awaited with anxiety the first volume of the “History of the 
Revolution.” This volume is in all respectsa decided improvement upon 
its predecessors ; the style is better; it has been chastened without losing 
any of its vigor and eloquence. The narrative is better; it is more con- 
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densed and clearer. The whole spirit of the work is wiser. Time and 
study have touched with healing power a strong tendency to theorize, and 
are bringing a man of fine genius and great learning to the safe anchor- 
age of experience. We shall, in a future number, examine this volume 
more carefully. 


The Antigone of Sophocles. with Notes, for the use of Colleges in the United 
States. By Turopore D. Wooxsey, President of Yale College. New 
Edition. Revised. 1851. 


In preparing a new edition of this play, President Woolsey has care- 
fully consulted all the recent works which throw any light on the sub- 
ject, and has presented in the smallest space, and the most lucid manner, 
evervthing which can be expected in a work of this kind. In the estima- 
tion of some persons, it might have seemed desirable, at the present stage 
of classical learning in our country, to render more assistance to the 
learner by way oftranslation ; but the editor has evidently considered not 
so much what is demanded as what is needed ; not so much what would be 
popular as what would be useful ; and he has consequently produced a 
work which must necessarily have the effect to raise the standard of 
scholarship wherever it is used. We can safely say, that no commentary 
on this play, which has ever been published in England or Germany, pre- 
sents in so convenient a form all the literary topics which the subject 
naturally suggests, combined with so much eritical and sound learning. 


Tre Manual of Scientific Discovery : or, Year-book of Facts in Science and Art, 
for 1852, ete. etc. Edited by Davin A. Wents, A.M. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1852. 12mo. Pp. 408. 


We had prepared a full notice of this valuable book for our April number, 
but it was crowded out by other matter, and has since been mislaid and 
lost. But it is not too late to commend it as a most instructive volume, and 
worthy the attention, not merely of the scientific, but of all who are in- 
terested in those many useful inventions and discoveries which give a peculiar 
character to the present age. This is the third of a series which is to be 
continued from year to year. The editor has executed his task with intel- 
ligence and skill, and has put on record, in permanent form, the most im- 
portant results which have been reached in the various departments of 
scientific research during the past year. Such an enterprise deserves the 
amplest success. 


The Glory of Christ, illustrated in his Character and History, including the 
Last Things of his Mediatorial Government. By Garprner Sprine, author 
of the “ Attractions of the Cross,” ete. ete. 2 vols. 8vo. New-York: 
Published by M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel, opposite City Hall. 
1852. 


These volumes, intended by their venerable author as a counterpart to his 
last work, entitled “ First Things,” discuss, in a series of chapters, along 
with the Last Things of Christ's Mediatorial Government, the chief topics 
pertaining to the personal history and ministry of our Lord. There is 
something most delightful and impressive in the spectacle of a Christian 
minister, who has long and faithfully labored in the service of the church, 
devoting all the gathered results of his studies and matured experience, and 
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giving (as is touchingly said in the preface of this work) perhaps his “last 
service” to the illustration of the great theme of the glory of his Divine 
Master. From such lips, discoursing on such a theme, we feel a grateful 
certainty that we may receive enduring lessons of heavenly wisdom, and 
fresh incentives to Christian diligence. The greatest practical truths of 
Christianity, and the obligations and inducements to a godly life, we find 
here set forth, and urged with a clearness and force, and with the earnest- 
ness and warmth which belong to a tried faith and a genuine and active 
piety. We have read especially, with great interest, the chapter on 
‘Christ as a Preacher,” and should be glad, if we had room, to enrich our 
pages with some of its admirable passages, which illustrate this office of Him 
who was a great teacher as well as the High Priest of our profession. The 
whole chapter may be made a most useful practical lecture in Homiletics for 
all who would learn to be wise in winning souls. These volumes seem to 
us eminently worthy the profound attention of all Christian readers. We 
have only to add that the appointments of type, paper and printing, are in 
excellent taste, and make the book very attractive. 


Hungary in 1851; with an Experience of the Austrian Police. By Cuarurs 
Lorine Brace. New-York: Charles Scribner, 145 Nassau-street. 1852. 
12mo. Pp. 419. 


The experience and fortunes of Mr. Brace are so familiar to the pub= 
lic that this book will find many readers; and the high expectations 
entertained of it will not, we think, be disappointed by its perusal. Mr. 
Brace writes like a straightforward, earnest man, who has observed and re- 
flected for himself, and is honestly disposed, as he tells us in his very manly 
preface, to furnish an unvarnished narrative of facts. We have been struck 
with the air of candor and sincerity which pervades the book; most men 
would have felt and betrayed much more bitterness in speaking of the 
Austrian police, after having gone through with such a sharp and annoying 
experience of its detestable swrveillance. The book is full of direct, and, we 
doubt not, most reliable information concerning Hungary and the Hun- 
garians. The author traversed the country, visited not merely the cities and 
large towns, but the retired hamlets and villages, and everywhere made it 
his object to observe narrowly the condition and character of the masses of 
the people. He has recorded the most favorable impressions of the national 
character of the Hungarians, and considers them not only a manly and gal- 
lant nation, but also eminently fond of freedom, and practically educated for 
it. The book is fitted to give most definite conceptions both of the country 
and the people, abounding in lively description of scenery, and of national 
manners and customs, and in detailed accounts of the cause and character of 
the recent struggle of the Hungarians with Austria, and of their prospects 
and resources. 


Course of the History of Modern Philosophy. By M. VictorCovsty. Trans- 
lated by O. W. Wieut. In two volumes. 8vo. New-York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co, 1852. 

Some parts of the above work of Cousin have been already for many 
years accessible to English readers; they appeared when the brilliant French 
philosopher was in the first freshness of his fame, and when the enthusiasm 
awakened in Paris by his lectures and writings began to prevail in certain 
literary circles in this country. The “Introduction to the History of Philo- 
sophy” was translated by Dr. Linberg, and published in Boston in 1832 
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Not long after, the third volume of the original work, which embraces a 
large part of the second of the above volumes, was translated by Dr, Henry, 
of New-York, and published under the title of “ Elements of Psychology.” 
But the present work of Mr. Wight is the first translation of the whole of 
Cousin’s “ Course of the History of Modern Philosophy ;” and its appearance 
will, doubtless, be welcome not only to the admirers of the author of that 
celebrated course of lectures, but to all readers who are interested in philo- 
sophical studies. Open as is the system of Cousin to the gravest objections, 
yet, as an expositor and historian of philosophy, its founder well deserves the 
high reputation he has won. As we now read these lectures, though in 
another language than that in which they were delivered, and mark the wide 
range of well-digested learning they embody, the acute and eloquent expo- 
sitions they contain of the various philosophical systems of ancient and mo- 
dern times, and remember, too, that Cousin is unsurpassed by any modern 
French writer in eloquence and finish of style, we are at no loss to under- 
stand the admiration with which they were listened to by thousands of 
auditors, and the impatient curiosity with which they were read in the 
weekly journals in all parts of France. The present translator has well 
surmounted the difficulties attending the translation of such a work; and in 
his endeavors to secure the utmost accuracy, he has had the co-operation of 
a French scholar, who, along with a critical knowledge of his native tongue, 
has a “thorough understanding of the English,” and “who has assisted in 
comparing the translation, sentence by sentence, with the original.” 


The Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr. With Essays on his 
Character and Influence. By the Crervatrer Bunsen, and Professors 
Brandis and Lorbell. New-York: Harper & Brothers, publishers, 329 
and 331 Pearl-street, Franklin-square. 1852. 12mo. Pp. 563. 


A most welcome and deeply interesting volume to all who are at all 
acquainted with the great worth as well as the extraordinary gifts and at- 
tainments of the historian of Rome. It is founded upon a German work, 
edited chiefly by Madame Hensler, Niebuhr’s sister-in-law, and composed of 
the letters of Niebuhr, connected together by biographical notices, which 
are intended at once to explain the letters themselves, and to present asketch 
of the life and character of their illustrious author. The plan of the English 
work is, however, somewhat different from that of the German. To the 
letters and narrative of the latter, which exhibit almost exclusively the more 
private relations of Niebuhr, the former adds other letters and new illustra- 
tive matter, which serve to bring to view his public life, and to show the 
relation in which he stood to his times. There is a singular fascination in 
the intellectual and the personal character of Niebuhr; and there is some- 
thing so inspiring and so truly ennoblingin all the memorials of his daily life 
and labors, that we read them and dwell upon them with admiration and 
delight. These letters and the narrative that binds them together, carry us 
on through all the stages of his remarkable career; they give us a clear in- 
sight into his mind and heart, into what he was and what he did; how he 
lived, and thought, and felt, and acted ; and they disclose all the various pro- 
cesses of daily study, and effort, and discipline, by which he attained to such 
excellence in private, in literary and in public life. We see in them the por- 
traiture of a man of eminent virtues, fresh and generous sympathies with 
all that is really beautiful and noble, and a zealous love for truth and justice; 
of a scholar of rare gifts and accomplishment, and a statesman of remarkable 
sagacity and uncorrupt integrity. There is also a strange interest of another 
kind belonging to this book, which grows out of the disclosure which it 
makes of a relation of friendship that long existed between Niebuhr and 
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Madame Hensler. It was a friendship of most singular conditions and inci- 
dents, and no less honorable to both parties than it is rdre in the annals of 
biography, and one that is scarcely possible except between persons of the 
noblest qualities of mind and heart; and it was marked on the side of 
Niebuhr by a deference and confidence, not only in respect to ordinary mat- 
ters, but also concerning the gravest themes of his studies and researches, 
which he could have felt only for a person of eminent talents and attainments. 


We commend this volume as one that will richly repay a thoughtful pe- 
rusal. 


The Elements of Geology. Adapted to the Use of Schools and Colleges, 
By Justin R. Loomis, Professor of Chemistry and Geology in Waterville 


College. With numerous Illustrations. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1852. 
12mo. Pp. 198. 


This seems to be exactly the book, in general plan and details of execu- 
tion, which has been long needed as a text-book of geology in our schools 
and colleges. It furnishes a systematic statement of the general principles 
of the science, sufficiently complete for its intended object, and embodied in 
clear and forcible language, and moreover explained and adorned by 
numerous well-executed illustrations. The reputation and experience of 
Professor Loomis are a sufficient guarantee for the scientific merits of the 
work, a point which we are not prepared fully to discuss; but there is a vi- 
sible air of intelligence about it, a clearness of analysis, and exactness of 
method, and an orderliness and finish of execution, that proceed only from 
one who knows just what his task is, and just how it must be performed. It 
is also manifestly the direct result of professional study and experience, the 
result of Professor Loomis’s lectures and instructions to his classes from year 
to year, and such books are always the best for the purposes of practical 
education. The volume is furnished with a copious and well-digested index, 
and with a series of questions for the use of such teachers as are accustomed 
to this method of instruction. We observe that there is throughout a dupli- 
cate of the illustrations, one series in the text, and another among the 
questions, a feature of the work which we do not quite understand, and 
which seems to augment unnecessarily the size of the volume. The volume 
is beautifully printed, and appears to be uniform with Agassiz and Gould’s 
excellent work on the “ Principles of Zoology,” which, by the way, we are 
glad to observe has recently passed to a new and revised edition. 


A Critical History of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece. By 


Wituram Mure, of Caldwell. London: Longman, Brown, Greene 
& Longmans. 


Three volumes of this work have been for some time before the English 
public, but are not yet so extensively known in this country as they deserve 
to be. They carry the subject through the period of epic poetry into that of 
lyric poetry down to the time of Solon. The last chapter is devoted to the 
early history of the art of writing in Greece; and the author,here takes up 
and discusses very thoroughly some of the main points in the so-called 
Homeric question. He combats the opinions of Grote on this subject, and 
of all who have in part or in whole adopted the Wolfian theory. Although 
the discussion seems to us, in some parts, a little prolix and dry, yet it must 
be confessed that some new and important considerations are brought to 
bear upon this hackneyed theme. 

Judging from the volumes which have already appeared, this work pro- 
mises to be the most complete, and in every way the best history of Grecian 
literature which has ever been written in any language. The works of 
Bernhardy and of Herrmann, which rank highest in the German language, are 
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intended rather for text-books in schools; and while they are invaluable for 
this purpose, they are quite unsuitable for general reading. The “Outline,” 
by the lamented K. O. Muller, has been for a long time almost the only work 
of any value on this subject in the English language; but aside from the fact 
that it was left unfinished, it has never been sufficiently comprehensive and 
full to satisfy the wants of scholars. It should also be borne in mind, that 
the progress which has been made in Grecian archeology within the last 
twenty years, has essentially modified the views of the learned on many 
points. 

The recent work of R. W. Browne, Professor in King’s College, London, 
re-published in this country by Blanchard & Lea, Philadelphia, is written 
in a pleasing style, so that it might be interesting even to the general reader. 
We miss, however, the signs of a familiar acquaintance with the recent re- 
searches of German scholars. The work of Col. Mure presents an incom- 
parably more thorough discussion of the subject, and at the same time in 
such a form that any person of historic tastes may read the narrative with 
interest. The author is also familiar with the languages of the continent of 
Europe, and knows how to avail himself of everything which throws light 
on his subject. He has formerly traveled extensively in Greece, making 
himself familiar with the topography of the country, and is now a second 
time in Athens, where he can, to greater advantage, prosecute his researches 
and collect new materials for the continuation of his work. We shall look 
for the succeeding volumes with much interest. 


History of Greece. By Grorce Grotr, Esq. London: John Murray.— 
Vols. 1X. & X. 


These long-expected volumes have at length appeared, and will be hear- 
tily welcomed by every person who is at all interested in the affairs of 
ancient Greece. We have had time to do little more than glance at their 
tables of contents. They carry the narrative forward from the death of 
Socrates (399, B. C.,) to the battle of Mantinea, (362, B.C.) They include, 
consequently, that brilliant period in the history of Thebes, when Pelopidas 
and Epaminondas ruled her councils and conducted her armies. The last 
two chapters are devoted to the history of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks ; 
and, as we learn from the preface to the tenth volume, three additional 
chapters on the same subject are now in readiness, and will appear in the 
next volume, which may be expected ere long. Appended to each of these 
volumes are severil maps and plans, drawn — for this work, and of 
great value to the reader. We are the more particular to mention this cir- 
cumstance, as the maps and plans belonging to the preceding volumes do not 
appear in the American edition. We hope that the Messrs. Jewett & Co., 
who have in all other respects furnished an excellent reprint of this valuable 
work, may yet be induced to add so important a part, without which no true 
scholar can ever be, or ought ever to be, satisfied. 


Horse-shoe Robinson: A Tale of the Tory Ascendency. By Jonn P. 
Kennepy, author of “Swallow Barn.” Revised edition. New-York: 
G. P. Putnam. 1852. 12mo. Pp. 598. 


A new edition of an able and deservedly popular work. It takes high 
rank among American tales, and is hardly inferior in some elements of 
interest to some of Cooper’s best fictions. Its scenes and characters are 
drawn from the Revolutionary struggle as it went on in Virginia, and 
especially in South Carolina; but apart from its historical bearing and 
uses, it has value and interest from its pictures of southern life and man- 
ners. We are glad to see the work in a revised edition. 
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Arr. IX.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


UNITED STATES. 


Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & Fields will soon issue a new romance, from the pen of 
Mr. Hawthorne, entitled the Blithe Dale Romance. It is understeod to be chiefly 
founded on the fortunes of the socialist community at Brook-Farm, Roxbury, 
which ran its brief career some years ago. The author disclaims, however, 
any purpose of illustrating a theory, or any views at all of socialism, but 
only lights upon Brook-Farm as a kind of semi-romantic region, remote from 
the ordinary thoroughfares of life, where the creatures of his fancy can play 
their antics without let or hindrance. We are glad to find that Hawthorne’s 
merits are more and more appreciated abroad. We observe several recent and 
very favorable reviews of his writings in English and in French journals. 

Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. will soon add to their series of American works, 
The Miscellaneous Writings, Addresses and Judicial Opinions of the Hon. Levi 
Woodbary. ‘They will also shortly publish /he third volume of Greenleaf on Evi- 
dence ; Reports of Cases in the Supreme Court of New-Hampshire, by W1LLIAM 
L. Foster, State Reporter; and the Annual Digest (1851) of Decisions of the 
Courts of Common Law, Equity and Admuralty, in all the Courts of the United 
States, and of the several states, by Joun Punters Putnam. 

Messrs. Gould & Lincoln have commenced the republication, from advance 
sheets forwarded them, of Chambers’ Pocket Miscellany. They have published 
two numbers, which will immediately be followed by a third. They rank 
among the best and the very cheapest of serial popular works. They also an- 
nounce asin press, The Footsteps of our Forefathers; what they suffered and 
what they sought. By Rev. James G. Miatt. With engravings. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce a book on Europe, by Dr. H. P. 
Tappan, entitled A Step from the New World to the Old and Back again, with 
Thoughts on the Good and Evil of Both. Also, Corneille and his Times, from the 
French of M, Guizot ; and several writirgs of Thackeray, for their popular 
library. From the same press, has recently appeared a posthumous work of 
Grace Aeuitar, entitled The Days of Bruce—a Story from Scottish History ; 
and The Diplomacy of the Revolution, by Wituiam Henry Trescort. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have in press a new and complete edition of Sa- 
muel Taylor Coleridge’s Works. Edited by Prof. Supp, of the University of 
Vermont. 

Charles B. Norton will soon issue a new and enlarged edition of Stuart’s 
Naval Dry Docks of the United States. The same publisher announces, as in 
press, a work which promises to be a very useful one ; its title is The Librarian’s 
Manual, or a Complete Guide for the Formation, Arrangement, Preservation and 
Administration of Public and Private Libraries, by R. A. Guitv, A. M., Libra- 
rian of Brown University. -Mr. Guild is an experienced librarian, and well 
fitted for a work of this kind, from his knowledge of what is needed, and of the 
best means by which the want can be supplied. 

G. P. Putnam has in press, The Journal of an African Cruiser, by Horatio 
Brine, U. S.N. ; edited by Nathaniel Hawthorne ; also, a revised edition of 
H. T. Tuckerman’s Sicily; Historical Sketch of the Electric Telegraph, by 
Auex. Jones; a new work on Japan, by Cuartes McFarvane; an edition of 
the Pictorial History of England, with numerous illustrations. 

Messrs. Blanchard & Lea have just republished, from the English edition, a 
very valuable work of Niebuhr. It is, Lectures on Ancient History, from the 
earliest times to the taking of Alexandria by Octavianus ; comprising the his- 
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tory of the Asiatic nations, the Egyptians, Greeks, Carthagenians and Mace- 
donians. By B. G. Niesuar. ‘Translated from the German of Dr. Marcus 
Niebuhr, by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, with additions and corrections from his own 
manuscript notes ; in three crown 8vo. vols, extra cloth. The same publishers 
have just issued a new number of the Schmitz and Zumpt Classical Series, viz : 
The Classical Manual, an Epitome of Ancient Geography, Greck and Roman 
Mythology, Antiquities, and Chrenology, for the Use of Schools, by James S. 
S. Bairp. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The election to the Greek Professorship in the University of Edinburgh, of 
which we spoke in anticipation in our last number, has since occurred, and 
resulted in favour of Professor Blackie. It was warmly contested, and the 
choice lay finally between Dr. William Smith, Dr. Schmitz, Professor McDow- 
all, and Mr. Price. It was finally decided for Professor Blackie by the casting 
vote of the Lord Provost. 

The Professorship of Humanity in Marisckal College, Aberdeen, vacated by 
the election of Professor Blackie to the Greek Professorship at Edinburgh, has 
been given by the Crown to Dr. Maclure, one of the Masters of the Edinburgh 
Academy. 

Professor Wilson has resigned, on account of ill health, the chair of Moral 
Philosophy in Edinburgh. There are numerous candidates for the place ; 
among whom are Mr. J. D. Morell, Mr. George Ramsay, of Rugby, Professor 
M‘Cosh, of Belfast, Dr. W. L. Alexander, of Edinburgh, and Professor Mac- 
dougal, of New College, Edinburgh. 

The recent effort in Scotland to do away with the tests in regard to the non- 
theolcgical chairs in the universities, has been unsuccessful. ‘The bill for abo- 
lishing the tests has been thrown out in the House of Commons on the second 
reading, by a vote of 172 to 157. 

From the London Athenzum, we learn that the Report of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Commission has just been published. It covers 800 pages folio; 250 
devoted to the Report proper, and the rest to documents and evidence. The 
Commissioners propose bold and extensive reforms, all in the direction sought 
by those in England, who have large and liberal views of education. Their 
propositions for reform, ranged under forty-seven heads, affect the government 
and educational system of the University. Those which are most important 
in the view of the Commissioners are referred to in the following extract from 
the Report: * Of the proposals which affect the University, the most important 
are those which we have made for remodeling the constitution, and for abo- 
lishing the existing monopoly of the colleges and halls, by allowing students 
to reside in Oxford without the expense of connection with those bodies. In 
regard to the Colleges, we would especially urge the immediate necessity of 
opening the fellowships and scholarships, of attaching Professorships to cer- 
tain colleges, of increasing the number and value of scholarships, of granting 
to the colleges the power of altering their statutes, and, above all, of prohibit- 
ing as unlawful the oaths to observe the statutes.” 

Questions of reform are also still in agitation at Cambridge. Dr. Whewell, 
Master of Trinicy, has published another volume, entitled—O/ Liberal Education 
tn General; and with special reference to the University of Cambridge. Part III. 
It is understood that Dr. Whewell issues this book in anticipation of the action 
soon to be taken by the Senate of the University on various matters pertaining 
to reform. He argues (we learn from an English journal) against existing 
abuses, and puts the case as it stands between the conservatives, and those 
who wish to bring the universities into closer relation with the age. 

We find in a late number of the London Atheneum some statistics relative 
to the last academic year of the University of London. There were admitted 
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to matriculation 214; ten were distinguished for attainments in Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy, ten in Classics, nine in Chemistry, three in Zoology, 
three in Botany. Twenty-seven passed the first examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine, five for that of Bachelor of Laws, forty-nine for Bachelor 
of Arts, of whom seven were distinguished in Classics, six in the Mathematics, 
six in Physiology, two in Chemistry, and two in Botany. 

The contest which has been going on for some time between the English 
Publishers and Booksellers has been at length settled by arbitration ; and on 
such terms as give promise of mutual benefit to the book trade and the public, 
by lowering the price of books, and consequently increasing their circulation. 
The contest seems to have grown out of the restrictive regulations of the 
Booksellers’ Association, and particularly to their action in dictating the terms 
on which the retail dealers were to trade with their customers. According to 
the regulations, all booksellers within twelve miles of the London General 
Post-Office received a ticket entitling them to buy new books from the pub- 
lishers ; the publishers specified a retail price for each copy; they sold to the 
retailers at about thirty per cent. under that price, and then required an engage- 
ment from the retailer not to allow his customer a larger discount than ten per 
cent. from the retail price ; for a breach of this engagement the retail dealer 
forfeited his ticket, and was cut off from all further dealings with the publish- 
ers. A vigorous opposition to these regulations was commenced by certain 
booksellers ; parties were formed, represented by Messrs. Longman, Murray, 
Pickering, Rivington and others for the association, and by Messrs. Bush, 
Bickers, John Chapman, and others for reform ; and finally, after much discus- 
sion, it was agreed that the matter be decided by a conference between Lord 
Campbell, in cunjunction with some principal authors, and certain members of 
the trade, with the understanding that the decision of the referees should be 
binding on the association. Accordingly, meetings were held, at which Lord 
Campbell, aided by Mr. Grote and Dr. Milman, listened to the arguments of 
deputations from the two contending parties, and after duly considering them, 
drew up and pronounced a written decision fatal to the cause of the associa- 
tion. The regulations, the umpires declare to be contrary to the freedom which 
ought to prevail in commercial transactions: the publisher, of course, may put 
his price on the book that he sells, but the condition, that the purchaser, that 
is, the retail dealer, shall not resell it under a certain price, derogates from his 
rights of ownership. ‘The regulations were also adjudged to be such as must 
inevitably lead to numerous fraudulent evasions, which of course work badly 
on those who adhere to their engagement, while those who are detected in 
such evasions, by being expelled and cut off from the trade, are utterly ruined 
in their business, the arguments of the defenders of the association are care- 
fully examined, and the attempts set up by them to make the book trade an 
exception to the general laws of commerce are declared failures. On such 
grounds, the regulations are condemned, and, of course, by the terms of the 
arbitration, they are henceforth to be abandoned. 

We have received a specimen of a proposed Edition of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, edited from ancient authorities, with various readings, and the Latin 
Version of Jerome; by S. P. Trecettes, LL. D. The text is formed on the 
oldest Greek MSS.; the various readings are those of all the more ancient 
Greek MSS., most of which the editor has himself collated, of all the ancient 
versions, and of the citations in early ecclesiastical writers. The Latin version 
of Jerome rests on the authority of the Codex Amiatinus of the sixth century. 
The editor's collations have been compared with those of Tischendorf, who 
communicated to him the results of his labors. The work is to be published 
by subscription, and is intended to appear in one volume, quarto. The speci- 
men now before us is in the most finished style of typography. The various 
kinds of type, of the Greek text, of the Latin version in the margin, the various 
readings, side references, &c., are all in admirable taste, and form together a 
most elegant page. Dr. Tregelles has been engaged in these critical labors 
for more than twelve years, and has a high reputation asa scholar. He pub- 
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lished, in Dr. Kitto’s Journal of Sacred Literature, in 1849, an extended and 
able review of Tischendorf’s second edition of the Greek Testament. 

The Messrs. Longman announce, in a note in the April number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, that the MS. journals and papers of the late Thomas Moore are 
in preparation for publication, and that they will be edited by Lord John 
Russell. The same publishers announce as in preparation, a copious Latin- 
English Dictionary, founded on Andrews’ translation of Freund’s larger Latin- 
German Dictionary ; with improvements and additions, by the Rev. J E. 
Riddle, M. A., and Dr. W. Freund. Dr. Freund is himself in London, and is 
occupied in making a thorough revision of his work, with reference to the 
wants of English students ; and the work above announced is intended to incor- 
porate the additional materials he has collected, and the improvements he has 
made upon his earlier labors, while preparing the second edition of his Latin- 
German Dictionary, which is shortly to be published in Germany. 

Dr. William Smith is adding to his series of dictionaries, A Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography. Parts I. and II. have appeared, to be followed 
by one part quarterly, until the whole is finished. It will form one volume 
8vo., and will be illustrated by coins, plans of cities, &c. 

Among the English works recently published are the following : Memoirs of 
the Whig Party, during my Time. By Henry Richard Lord Holland. Edited 
by his son, Henry Edward Lord Holland. Regal Rome; an Introduction to 
Roman History. By Francis W. Newman. The seventh edition of Sharon 
Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons ; T'heophrasti Caracteres. With Notes. 
By Rev. John G. Sheppard, Head Master of Kidderminster School. Farini’s 
History of the Roman State, (Vol. IIL.,) translated by the Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
The Theory of Reasoning, (second edition,) by Samuel Bailey, author of “ Es- 
says on the Pursuit of Truth.” 

Volumes IX. and X. of Grote’s History of Greece, which have been lately 
published, will be followed ere long by Vol. XI., which will carry on the history 
to the period of the overthrow of the Grecian states by Philip and Alexander. 

Other works announced are the following : Shakspeare and his Times, by M. 
Guizot ; Lives of the Prime Ministers of England; Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury; Life of Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan, by William P. Urquhart ; 
Sketches of the Poetical Literature of the past half century, by D. M. Moir; A 
Dissertation on the Origin and Connection of the Gospels of Matthew, Mark and 


Tuke, with a Synopsis of parallel passages in Greek and English, and Critical 
Notes, by James Smith, Esq. 


GERMANY. 


The German press has been even more prolific than usual during the last half 
year. The latest catalogue of the Leipsig Easter Messe contains the names of 
4,527 published books. aud 1,163 in preparation; 700 more than the number 
annonnced in the preceding catalogue. One Vienna house contributes 113 pub- 
lications, 

The first part of the long expected German Dictionary of the brothers Jacob 
and Wilhelm Grimm has just heen published. The number of subscribers at the 
time of publication was 7,000—a result well described by the London Athe- 
neum, as almost unparalleled in the German book trade, and not often surpassed 
in England. 

The last number of the Neue Jahsbicher contains a list of German scholars 
deceased during the year 1852. The number in the list is 92; among the most 
eminent names are these: the celebrated philologist Karl Lachmann, Professor 
at Berlin; Dr. Ferdinand G. Hand, Professor of Greek at Jena; Dr. F. A. Ukert, 
of Gotha; Dr. J. G. Grube. of Halle; Dr. H. E. G. Paulus; Dr. H. A. Niemeyer, 
Professor in Halle University, and Virector of the Franke Institutions; Dr. F. 
G. Fritsche, Professor in the Grimma School; Dr. Jacobi, Professor of Mathe- 
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matics in Berlin; the celebrated naturalist, Dr. Oken, of Zurich: and Dr. Seidler, 
formerly Professor at Halle. 

A biography of Lachmann, by Martin Herz, has been published at Berlin, in 
8vo., pp. 255 ; also one of Hand, written by Dr. G. Queck (Jena, pp. 99, 8vo.) 
The valuable MSS. and printed books belongipg to the library of this lamented 
scholar were advertised in the Neue Jahrbiicher, to be sold at auction the last 
week in April, 1852. The same number of that journal contains a catalogue of 
the library. 

In the same number, we find a prospectus and specimen sheet of the fourth, 
and thoroughly revised edition of Rost’s Greek-German Lexicon. With Profes- 
sor Rost are associated in the preparation of the edition Dr. K. F. Ameis and 
Dr. G. Mihlmann. The subscription price is three German dollars, 10 groschen. 
The work was to be in two volumes, 8vo., and according to the terms of the 
prospectus, the whole has already been published. 

The distinguished Danish philologist and scholar, Dr. J. N. Madvig, who has 
been recently employed in the civil service as minister of Instruction, has now 
returned to his old vocation, having been re-appointed Professor of Classical Phi- 
lology in the University of Copenhagen, and Inspector of the learned schools of 
Denmark. 

The series of editions of Greek and Latin writers, published by Weidmann, of 
which we gave some account in our January number, still progresses, and the 
successive volumes are very favorably received. We find in recent numbers of 
the Leipsic Jahrblicher reviews of the edition of Horace by Haupt (16mo., pp. 
347,) and of the third volume of Cicero’s Select Orations, edited by Halm. ‘This 


volume cortains the orations against Cataline, and the oration for P. Cornelius 
Sulla. 


































Grelesinsticnl Herord. 


DEATHS. 


Ebenezer Nelson, Lynn, Mass., April6, William Taylor, Schoolcraft, Michigan, 
aged 64. June 7. 

Obadiah B. Brown, Washington, D.C., William Norris, Sanbornton, N. H., June 

May 2, aged 73. 1, aged 44. 





ORDINATIONS., 








B. Bowers, Luzerne, Pa., March 6. Uriah Carpenter, Mount Pleasant, Pa., 
William Goodell, Humphreysville, Ct., June 10. 







April. John C. Ward, Brooklyn, N.Y., Jane 20. 
Jonathan Merriam, Payson, Illinois, O. B. Stone, Xenia, Ohio, March 10. 

May 5. J. R. Young, Baird’s Church, Georgia, 
Carleton Parker, Wayne, Maine, June 1. March 20. 


CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. 
New Market, N.J., March 11. 











Candor, Tioga co., March 11. 
Franklin, Pa. 







DEDICATIONS. 


Syracuse, N. ¥., (2d Church,) Aprill. West Medway, Mass. May 27. 
Upland, Pa., March 21. OR 










